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LRTTOGY. 


CONVERSATIONS 


BETWEEN 


THREE FRIENDS 


EMENDATIONS OF SHAKESPEARES TEXT 
CONTAINED IN MR. COLLIER’S 


GORRECTED “FOLIO, 1632, 


AND 


EMPLOVED BY RECENT EDITORS OF THE POET’S WORKS. 


PRINTED FOR PRIVATE CIRCULATION ONLY. 


PART L—COMEDIES. 


aye DES eae a are 
10a LON: 


T. RICHARDS, 37, GREAT QUEEN STREET. 


Bele Galas 


My object in printing this fmall work, is not to 
revive controverfy, but to fettle obligation—to show 
where, and to what extent, fince the publication of 
my volume of “Notes and Emendations” in 1853, 
editors of Shakefpeare have availed themfelves of 
the manufeript notes contained in my Corrected 
Folio of the year 1632. 

I have earneftly ftriven to be impartial; and I 
have taken the much, rather than well, confidered 
impreffion of the Poet’s Works by the late Rev. 
Alexander Dyce as my text-book in this inquiry. 

He has now been dead feveral years; but we 
were intimate friends for about a quarter of a 
century; and it was only my engagement with a 
publifher to prepare an edition of Shakefpeare in 
1842, that occafioned the firft difference between 
Mr. Dyce and myfelf: until then, I was not aware 


Vi Preface. 


that he had entertained a fimilar defign. Our paths 
from that date began to diverge, and, I deeply 
regret to add, never reapproached. 

I truft that in what follows I have treated him 
and his labours with all proper refpect: if he had 
e{teemed me half as much as I valued him, our 
intercourfe would never have been interrupted. 
He was a man of refined fcholarfhip, though I may 
think his judgment defeCtive; and it is to be 
lamented, that his many good qualities and varied 
attainments did not enlarge his mind much beyond 
the fphere of his own wants and wifhes. 

If at any time, among fo many references, I 
have been miftaken either in quotation or allufion, 
it has been wholly unintentional. All I defire 1s, 
to eftablifh the manner in, and the amount to, 
which Mr. Dyce and others have made ufe of my 
much reviled old volume for the illuftration and 
improvement of the text of Shakefpeare’s “ Come- 
dies, Hiftories, and Tragedies”. If the afperity of 
the notes and criticisms of my adverfaries have 
here and there tinged my ftyle, or led me aftray 
from the narrow line of mere vindication, I am 


heartily forry for it. 


Preface. vii 


Our common purpofe ought to be the detection 
and correction of textual error, not the difplay of 
critical fagacity : the higher we elevate the genius 
of Shakefpeare, the more we demonftrate our own 
infignificance : 

“ He doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves.” 

It is only the grandeur of Shakefpeare that can 
give the fmalleft value to verbal emendation ; and I 
feel fo ftrongly the comparatively little intereft 
that muft be taken in it, that I have addreffed the 
enfuing fheets only to my private and perfonal 
friends; dividing the whole into Parts (according 
to the charaéter of the productions to which they 
relate) becaufe, having arrived at fo great an age, 


I may not live to complete my undertaking. But 


dum fpiro, [pero. 


Fanuary 1th, 1874. 


) . 
bo alii ta mining id aie 4h a 


WIR AL EACH GN xekater 


THE TEMPEST. 


Alton. It is now more than a quarter of a century fince 
you bought from Rodd, the bookfeller, the corrected copy 
of the Folio Shakefpeare dated 1632; and about twenty 
years fince you publifhed your volume of “Notes and 
Emendations” derived from it. Have you fince had any 
reafon to doubt their genuinenefs, or to alter your opinion 
of their value? 

Collier. None to doubt their genuinenefs; but fome 
for altering my opinion as to the value of a few of the 
manufcript emendations. In my joy at my difcovery, I 
was here and there difpofed to give fome of the pro- 
pofed changes an importance, and a value, which I now 
think does not really belong to them. 

Newman. I am not at all furprifed at that: it was 
natural, and to.be expected; but, furely, as to the great 
majority of them, and efpecially of thofe affecting the fenfe 
of remarkable paffages in the text, you have not altered 
the opinion in fome cafes fo emphatically expreffed in your 
volume of “ Notes and Emendations” publifhed in 1853. 

Collier. Certainly not. Iam more than ever confirmed 
in my judgment as to the value of a good many of them, 
if only by the ufe which fubfequent editors of Shake- 
fpeare have made of them. 

B 
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Newman. True: not a fmall number of the emendations 
have found their way into the text of, I think, all impreffions 
of Shakefpeare fince the year 1853. 

Alton. But fome of them have been moft violently 
refifted; and all forts of injurious epithets applied to them, 
and even to yourfelf perfonally. 

Newman. But the changes have been adopted neverthe- 
lefs; fo that they can never again be excluded: they are 
now admitted to be the true language of the poet. 

Collier. Seeing how my volume of “ Notes and Emenda- 
tions” has been treated, some editors and would-be editors 
inveighing furioufly, and without common decency, againft 
them, and yet after all moft grudgingly admitting them, I 
have fometimes thought that my better courfe would have 
been, firft to print the changes as mere fuggeftions on my 
part, and then afterwards to produce my old corrected 
copy of the Folio 1632 in their juftification. 

Newman. Or better ftill: if you had condefcended to 
play the rogue, you might have produced, as your own, all 
the indifputable improvements of Shakefpeare’s text— 
improvements that now are fanctioned by the approbation 
of everybody, readers or rival editors; and having thus 
been acknowledged as the moft gifted fpeculative anno- 
tator that ever exifted, you might have deftroyed your 
corrected copy of the Folio 1632, and left your enemies 
to wonder, how it had happened that you alone had 
sueffed at what, beyond all cavil, was the true language 
of our great dramatift in some of his moft notorious and 
admired paffages. 

Alton. Such, for inftance, as which? 

Newman, Well, I hardly know where to choofe; but 
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take the grand fpeech in “Coriolanus” (Act I, fc. 1), 
where the hero is furioufly blaming the patricians for 
yielding to the claims of the plebeians by giving them 
the contents of the public granaries :— 
“ Well, what then? 
How shall this bisson multitude digest 
The Senate’s courtesy ? 

The words “bofom multiplied”, inftead of dzffon multe- 
tude (as the text muft now for ever ftand) have puzzled 
every editor of Shakefpeare from the time of Rowe to our 
own day; even Theobald was obliged to reprint “bofom 
multiplied” without an attempted change; later endea- 
vours, fuch as that of Malone, to explain “bofom mul- 
tiplied” as bofom multitudinous, have utterly failed; but 
the old Correétor of the folio 1632 puts the paffage right at 
once, and fhows that Jofom was a mifprint for “biffon” 
(the old word for b/d), and multiplied a mifprint for 
“multitude.” The paffage can never again be printed in 
any other words than thofe fubftituted in his margin by the 
old Corrector of the Folio 1632. 

Alton. They certainly cannot be difputed; and you will 
fee that Dyce (VI, 255, edit. 1864), without hefitation, calls it 
“an excellent emendation.” Singer, too, fays it is “happy”, 
and there can be no doubt about it. 

Collier. Singer fo often inferts in his text important 
changes of the kind without acknowledgement, that his 
avowed confent to accept “ biffon multitude” is perhaps the 
more remarkable. However, we can hardly confider him 
in the rank of an independent editor. It is quite certain 
that “bofom multiplied” will never again make its appear- 
ance in any impreffion of Shakefpeare to the end of time. 
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Newman. I only produce it as a fhort and decifive proof 
of, I may fay, the ineftimable value of fome of the changes 
in the corrected Folio 1632, in anfwer to Alton’s demand 
for an inftance. 

Alton. 1 admit the anfwer; and, were it wanted, we might 
confirm it by another authority, if we may fo call iteeOe 
courfe you know what is entitled “the Globe Edition of 
the Works of Shakefpeare”, of which it is generally faid 
that twenty or even thirty thoufand copies have been fold; 
and we need not wonder at it, confidering its beauty and 
extraordinary cheapnefs: there we fee “biffon multitude” 
given as if it had always been Shakefpeare’s text, and 
“bofom multiplied” never heard of, though it had been 
invariably printed “bofom multiplied” during the courfe of 
two hundred and fifty years. 

Newman. 1 have not till now seen, though I have heard 
of, the “Globe Shakefpeare.” Do they not give any in- 
formation that the old reading was dofom multiplied, and 
the new reading “biffon multitude’? 

Alton. Nothing of the fort ; and it is the more furprifing 
becaufe they ftate in the preface that they mark by an 
“ obelus” (+) such corrections as they introduce in the text 
of the poet as it has been ufually handed down tous. They 
fometimes keep their word in this particular, but by no . 
means always; and only two lines above that in which 
“biffon multitude” occurs, they very properly alter xatzve 
to “motive”, yet give no hint of the change. This looks 
unfair, though I. dare fay it was not meant fo; but 
recolleéting the enormous fale of “the Globe Edition”, it 
was the more important that this and other emendations 
fhould be clearly diftinguifhed: we could not expect them 
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to ftate that “biffon multitude” was derived from “ Mr. Col- 
lier’s corrected Folio 1632”, but they ought to have informed 
the reader by the ode/us that it was a new reading. 

Collier. do not think you will find the ode/us very often 
repeated; and, indeed, the “Globe Edition” was, I believe, 
founded upon another of much larger dimenfions, where the 
editors feem to have been careful to avoid emendations 
wherever it was poffible—even lefs frequently than Mr. 
Dyce, who has generally, though not conftantly, admitted 
his obligation. Look, for inftance, at the earlieft important 
emendation in “The Tempeft,” “practice” for purpofe 
(Dyce I, p. 81, edit. 1864) in the narrative of Profpero to 
his daughter of the treachery of Antonio: 


*Whereon, 
A treacherous army levied, one midnight 
Fated to the fractice, did Antonio open 
The gates of Milan ; and, 7 the dead of darkness, 
The ministers for the purpose hurried thence 
Me and thy crying self.” 


“Here (fays Dyce) I adopt the reading of Mr. Collier’s 
MS. Correétor,” namely, in fubftituting “ practice” for 
purpose, which word is repeated juft afterwards. This emen- 
dation may be looked upon as a mere matter of tafte and 
judgment, becaufe, as far as fenfe is concerned, it may be 
faid that purpo/e anfwers the end as melaseopractices @DUt 
it is moft likely that the old compofitor miftook, and caught 
the word “purpofe” from the next line but one. 

Alton, Yet Mr. Dyce was fo well fatisfied with the change 
that “practice” is found in both his editions, that of 1857 
(which he fubfequently turned out of doors, so that it was 
found upon almoft every ftall) and in his fubfequent and 
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improved impreffion of 1864, by which laft he is in all 
fairnefs to be judged. That is to be our text-book. 

Newman. You will fee that, neverthelefs, Singer, in 1856, 
adhered to the old text, purpo/e inftead of “ practice’, and I 
find that the editor of the Globe Edition in 1867 thought 
him right, and followed his example. 

Alton. And it feems to me {ftrictly a needlefs variation 
from what may have been the language of Shakefpeare, 
who feldom fcruples to repeat words very nearly in juxta- 
pofition, if it fuit his purpofe. What courfe, let me afk, do 
any of thefe editors take as regards the important ftage- 
direction when Profpero, after having removed his magic 
robe (from which he is fuppofed to derive his preternatural 
power) during his narrative, puts it on again when he 
wifhes to induce fleep to fall on the eyes of Miranda, while 
he has an interview with Ariel ? 

Collier. Here Dyce differs from his rivals, and indeed 
from himfelf; for in his edit. of 1857 he very properly, and 
with due acknowledgment, inferted, Re/umes his robe, in 
his margin, but omits the words in his fubfequent im- 
preffion of 1864, ftating that “he could not difpel the 
obfcurity” about “Now I arife,” put into the mouth of 
Profpero as he ve/umes his robe. In fact there is no ob- 
fcurity, if the words of the old corrector, Puts on his robe 
again, be inferted: Profpero rofe from his feat, put on his 
robe again, and employed the magic power it communi- 
cated to him, in order that Miranda might fall afleep. 
Here ends all the “ obfcurity” and difficulty philofophers 
and commentators have felt and expreffed in accounting 
for the fudden fomnolency of Miranda. Editors, fince the 
production of my Corr. fo. 1632, have feen the value of 
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this new MS. ftage-direction, and have therefore inferted 
it. Mr. Singer, be it obferved, fays not a word as to his 
obligation ; and in the fame fpirit we find “ Refumes his 
mantle’ in the Globe Shakefpeare, without any ode/us to 
fhew that it was a novelty. ; 

Alton. This is certainly hardly fair, when we know 
what strefs has always been laid upon the queftion, what 
could have produced the fleepinefs of Miranda at the very 
moment when fhe would have been unwilling to lofe a 
fingle fyllable of what fell from her father’s lips ? 

Newman. It is not difficult to “difpel the obfcurity” 
why Mr. Dyce was the only editor, fince 1853, who has not 
feen the importance of the new ftage-direction. In all the 
folios, and in the quarto impreffions of Shakefpeare's plays, 
there is a great deficiency of ftage-directions. 

Collier. No doubt about it. Weare all aware how many 
fpeeches are inferted not intended, or fuppofed, to be heard 
by other performers on the ftage at the fame time, and yet 
there is, I think, only one A/de printed as a ftage direction 
from the beginning to the end of the folios=1023,.1032 
1664 and 1685. The old Corrector of my Folio 1632 fup- 
plied not a few of fuch deficiencies. 

Newman. There is a remarkably minute one in Part 
II of Dekker’s “ Honeft Whore,” as printed in 1630, which 
has been very properly preferved in the reprint of it 
in D.O.P. III, 330, where two actors are directed to “ex- 
change walk,” that is, to crofs each other on the ftage, for 
the fake of giving variety and animation to the fcene. 

Collier. I do not call to mind any fimilar inftance in other 
plays, ancient or modern ; and the hints of the kind to 
performers are unqueftionably rare in the old copies. In 
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the folio 1623, and in the other folios, there is no ftage di- 
re€tion when Profpero previoufly puts off his robe at the 
words “ Lie there, my art.” Even when Ariel, in the fecond 
{cene of this at, is to enter zwvz/ble, there is no such ftage 
dire€tion in the folios; but it is inferted in MS. by the old 
corrector of my Folio 1632; and, indeed, modern editors 
have rightly thought it neceffary to infert the word in both 
inftances: the probability is, that Ariel wore “a robe to go 
invifible,” fuch as in thofe words is mentioned among Hen- 
flowe’s purchafes in his Diary preferved at Dulwich (Edit. 
Shakesp. Soc., p. 277). The audience of old would know by 
this circumftance, that Ariel, though prefent, was not fup- 
pofed to be feen by the other performers on the ftage. 

Alton. To advert to a different matter, in an earlier part 
of “The Tempeft.” I was reading Philemon Holland’s 
tranflation of Pliny a day or two ago, and was ftruck by 
the applicability of a paffage in it (B. II. ch. 37) to the 
remarkable defcription Ariel gives of his fiery appearance on 
board the king’s fhip during the ftorm. You will remem- 
ber that Pliny was publifhed in Englifh in 1601, perhaps 
ten years before the production of Shakefpeare’s play: 
Pliny is fpeaking of the fearful and ominous lights and 
fires fometimes feen on board veffels at fea during florms. 
I do not find that the paffage has been quoted, but it is 
worth our attention and runs thus: 


“The lights settle also upon the cross sail-yards and other parts of 
the ship as men do sail in the sea, making a kind of vocal sound, 
leaping to and fro, and shifting their places as birds do which fly from 
bough to bough. Dangerous they be and unlucky, when they come 
one by one, without a companion, and they drown those ships on 
which they light, and threaten shipwreck ; yea, and they set them on 
fire, if haply they fall upon the bottom of the keel.” 
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Newman. More applicable, certainly, than any thing of 
the kind quoted or referred to in this place of the Variorum 
Shakefpeare (Vol. xv., p. 42). Our dramatift was not only 
a great, but a miraculous reader ; for he feems to have re- 
tained and applied all he read: how he found time for 
reading is, poffibly, a greater wonder {ftill. You will of 
courfe remember, that it is in this play that he ufed, almoft 
verbatim and to admirable effect, a paffage in “Montaigne’s 
Effays” as they came out in Florio's verfion of 1603. 

Collier. In quoting which, Malone made moft egregious 
blunders, not only omitting fome words, but inferting 
others, almoft as if for the purpofe of rendering the quota- 
tion more applicable, though Shakefpeare adhered to the 
original. However, perhaps we have faid enough of this 
delightful drama, which has had to “run the gauntlet” of 
very incompetent editors—myfelf among the number: what 
I want to eftablith is (and I fhall do fo even more effectu- 
ally as we proceed) the manner in which, and the degree 
to which, during the laft twenty years, editors have been 
indebted to my Corre¢ted Folio of 1632 for the greateft 
improvements of their text, while they have been all 
the time pooh-poohing, difparaging, and abufing it. Some- 
times they have rejected its new readings only, as far as we 
can judge, becaufe they were contained in it; and of this 
pofition “The Tempeft” affords a proof, which proof you 
mutt allow me to produce before we part for the day. 

Alton. To what part of the drama does it apply? 

Collier. To a fingle line, or rather, indeed, to a fingle 
word, in the fpeech of Iris, introducing the Mafque in Act Iv: 

And thy broom groves, 


Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves.” 
ae 
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Here the emendation in the Corr. Fo. 1632 is drown for 
“broom.” Let me afk, whoever heard of “broom groves’, 
when we know that the fhrub, out of which birch-brooms 
are manufaétured, never reaches the fize of a tree that 
could afford fhadow to a difconfolate bachelor, or any 
body elfe? Sir Thomas Hanmer knew that what muft 
be meant here was the drune felve of the Italians, fuch as 
lent their fhadow to Romeo in the opening of the tragedy. 
Hanmer therefore amended “broom groves” to “ drown 
groves”, the mifprint being the eafieft poffible; and recol- 
lecting, perhaps, that Jrwno in “The Palace of Pleafure”, 
with which Shakefpeare was well acquainted, is invariably 
rendered by the adjective drown: there we accordingly 
read (vol. I, p. 184, edit. 1566) “Night with his browne 
mantell had covered the earth”, and in various other places. 
This is in the very novel of Romeo and Juliet. 

Newman. Your pofition, then, is, that thofe modern 
editors of Shakefpeare who have rejected bvown have done 
fo becaufe they were anxious to efcape from the neceflity 
of adopting an evident improvement of the text, that im- 
provement being alfo contained in your Corr. Fo. 1632. 

Collier. Jutt fo; they would rather repeat a corruption, 
than be obliged to the old Correétor for an emendation. 
They muft, befides, have entirely forgotten Milton’s 

“Where the unpierced shade 
Imbrowwd the noon-tide bowers.” (P. L., Iv, 246.) 
as well as the paffage in George Wither’s beautiful poem 
“The Shepherd’s Hunting” (1615, Ecl. 2), where we. meet 
with the line 


‘In brakes, in briars, shrubbed furze and broom.” 


It was this “ fhrubbed furze and droom” which, according, 
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not to Shakefpeare, but to his commentators, was to afford 
“fhadow” to the “difmiffed bachelor.” In general thefe 
gentlemen feem to have fet about their work without the 
flighteft poetic feeling—that feeling with which the mind of 
Shakefpeare was fo overflowingly imbued, that he could 
hardly put pen to paper without being unable to check the 
uth and current of. 1€. 

Alton. I quite agree with you; but we have done enough 
for the prefent. 

Collier. When we meet again we will purfue the fubject 
by remarks upon “The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 

Newman. With all my heart; and in the meantime I 
will read that play again, and what has been faid upon it. 


THE Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


Newman. Before we examine “The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona”, let me afk you what you have to fay to the charge 
of “difhonefty” (rather a hard word, but meaning, of courfe, 
literary difhonefty) Mr. Dyce brings againft you in one of 
his later notes to “The Tempeft”? (I, 257, edit. 1864.) 

Collier. What do I fay to it? Why, I fay that it is moft 
unfair and unfounded. Both there and elfewhere he com- 
plains of me in terms that I fhould never have dreamed 
of applying to him were he living, much lefs now he is 
dead. I appeal to any body whether the gift of his note 
is not the “difcovery” of the hero and heroine in “The 
Tempeft” playing at chefs; and it was the fame when he 
publithed his “Few Notes” (1853, p. 16). All I faid was 
that thefe “difcoveries” were not so uncommon as Mr. 
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Dyce feemed to fuppofe; and I referred him to the one in 
“Henry VIII”: it was merely this charge of want of 
memory that roufed his rather unmannerly ire. 

Alton. Befides, what poffible difference could it make 
whether the parties were di/covered playing at chefs or at 
cards? It was for the fake of the di/covery that he made 
the quotation from “The Devil’s Chatter 3516077 

Newman. In too many of his notes upon the emenda- 
tions in your Corr. Fo. 1632, Mr. Dyce lofes his temper, 
and ufes language little to be expected from a well edu- 
cated and accomplifhed gentleman, whom you had known 
moft intimately for thirty years. 

Alton. And who never publifhed a book, after you firft 
became acquainted with him in 1828, without repeated 
acknowledgements of obligation to you. 

Collier. Well, fay no more about them: they were 
frankly admitted, and he was freely welcome. I fhould not 
have {tated what I have done, had not Newman recalled 
my attention to the note in which the word “ difhonefty” 
occurs. Mr. Dyce, like many others, could never forgive 
me the “difcovery” of my Corr. Fo. 1632, which has fup- 
plied emendations enough to make the reputation of twenty 
drudging commentators like him and me. 

Alton, Some irritated people have foolifhly treated you, 
almoft as if they fufpeéted you to have been the very 
author of them. 

Collier. I only with they could have proved it, as far as 
my literary and critical chara¢ter is concerned. A few have 
hinted, or more than hinted, that they were forgeries by 
fomebody ; but if they were actual* forgeries, the affertors 
were bound to give the forger credit for knowing more about 
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Shakefpeare and his plays, than the whole body of editors 
during about the laft two centuries. Be the emendations 
genuine or fpurious, they are undoubted emendations, {uch 
as were never before fuggefted, and muft now be eternal. 
However, that is not our prefent object: I want now to 
eftablifh, not fo much the value of the emendations, as 
the manner in which editors, fince the appearance of my 
volume of “Notes and Emendations” in 1853, have been 
indebted to them, with or without acknowledgement. 

Newman. And that will, of courfe, go some way to e{tab- 
lifh their value. Since we laft met I have read over the 
notes to “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona’, and it does not 
{trike me that there is much to remark upon them. 

Collier. There are feveral verbal alterations that are de- 
cided improvements of the old text ; and Dyce and others 
admit it by inferting the words recommended in my Corr. 
Fo. 1632, and rejecting thofe invariably printed and re- 
printed until the production of it: thus zwz/d is with great 
advantage converted into “wide” in the lines (A. 1, fe. 7)— 


“ And so by many winding nooks he strays, 
With willing sport to the wild ocean.” 


Here Mr. Dyce alters “wild” to wede in accordance with 
the Corr. Fo. 1632, agreeing with me, as he fairly {tates, 
that the heroine is referring to the expanfe of the fea, and 
not to its turbulence. How eafily wide might be mif- 
printed “wild”, need not be enforced. Some changes of 
this defcription Mr. Dyce claims to have feen the neceffity 
of “long before Mr. Collier gave the Corrector’s alterations 
to the public’, and I allow him full credit for them; but 
this affertion does not apply to another word in this play, 
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of even more importance, viz., cave for “crews”, where the 
Third Outlaw tells Valentine (A. IV, {c. 2) 


“Come, go with us; we'll bring thee to our cave, 
And shew thee all the treasure we have got.” 


Here Mr. Dyce fays that he “feels confident that cave 
and not ‘crews’ is the right word”—though derived from the 
Cormeho.1032. 

Newman. I fee that Singer alfo, in effect, adopts the 
change, though he fomewhat abfurdly puts cave in the 
plural. His concurrence is, however, not worth much, 

Alton. Your ufe of the word “worth” reminds me of 
another point earlier in this play, where Valentine is made 
to fay of Don Antonio (A. II, fc. 4), 


‘**T know the gentleman 
To be of worth and worthy estimation.” 


Here the old Correétor very properly erafes “worth”, 
and places wealth in the margin, becaufe to ftate that a 
man is “of worth and worthy eftimation” is tautological, 
efpecially coupled with the next line, 


““ And not without desert so well reputed.” 


Since, therefore, it is clear that Valentine referred both 
to the wealth and “worth” of Antonio, even Walker in his 
“ Critical Examination” (in whofe judgment Dyce ufually 
fo much confides) entirely approves of the line as it ftands 
in the Corr. Fo. 1632, viz.— 


“To be of wealth and worthy estimation.” 


Newman, Dyce, neverthelefs, is of a different opinion, 
and backs his opinion by fome half-dozen quotations; in 
feveral of which the old printers feem to have fallen into 
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the fame error of compofing “worth” for wealth, for which 
it might, on every account, be eafily miftaken. Thus 
while Dyce does not accept the change, Walker heartily 
welcomes it; and we may feel confident that “worth”, in 
this place of “The Two Gentlemen of Verona”, will never 
again make its appearance. 

Collier. Dyce declares himfelf in favour of all the old 
Corrector’s changes in the names of perfons and places, 
which it is not neceffary to particularife ; and after quoting 
the new line, offered on the fame authority, pronounces the 
paffage requiring it “very fufpicious.” In fact, the new line 
is abfolutely neceffary, as you will fee in an inftant when 
I read the opening of Eglamour’s {fpeech: 

“ Madam, I pity much your grievances, 
Which since I know they virtuously are placed, 
I give consent to go along with you.” (A. IV, sc, 3.) 
How could Silvia’s “grievances” be “virtuoufly placed”? 
It was her affections that were fo placed, and therefore the 
old Corre€tor of the Fo. 1632 afferts that a line has been 
omitted by the old printer, which is abfolutely neceffary to 
the fenfe: read the paffage as he amends it, and all is 
obvioufly right : 
“ Madam, I pity much your grievances, 
And the most true affections that you bear ; 
Which since I know they virtuously are placed, 
I give consent to go along with you.” 

Alton. Surely nothing can be clearer than the neceffity 
for the line: it has not only the evidence of the Corr. Fo. 
1632 in its favour, but the undoubted meaning of the poet. 

Newman. I have, as I faid, gone over all the emenda- 
tions of a fmaller kind, and I find that there are about a 
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dozen places in this fingle drama in which Dyce has been 
compelled to admit the good fervice rendered by your 
Corr. Fo. 1632. His edition of Shakefpeare’s Works in 1864 
(exactly two centuries after the appearance of the third 
Folio) has many claims to refpectful attention; and he 
might have made it a good deal better, but for unwill- 
ingness to acknowledge his obligations. He has omitted 
several improvements, as far as I can fee, only becaufe they 
were contained in your volume of “Notes and Emenda- 
tions”, founded upon the Corr. Fo. 1632: for inftance, when 
the Duke in his laft fpeech, addreffing Valentine, afks him, 
“ What mean you by that saying?” 


The line is obvioufly defective, while the others in that 
neighbourhood, with one exception, are regular; and the 
old Corrector adds only the name of the perfon fpoken 
to, in order to complete the meafure— 

“ What mean you by that saying, Valentine 2” 


Does not the infertion fpeak for itfelf? May we not be 
confident, even without the proof afforded by the Corr. Fo. 
1632, that the name was inferted by Shakefpeare, though 
poffibly, for the fake of fpeed, or from mere careleffnefs, 
it was omitted by the old compofitor? What objection 
can there be to fuch a harmlefs and harmonious addition ? 

Alton. Only that it is not in the old copies, and not 
abfolutely neceffary to the fenfe. The other defective line 
occurs juft above, and there, I fee, the old Correétor inftructs 
us to infert the word “ ftripling,” | 

“ What think you of this s¢7ipling page, my lord?” 

Here the word “ftripling”, we muft allow, is peculiarly 
applicable to a girl in boy’s clothes. 
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Collier. True; but ftill Mr. Dyce held it to be inad- 
miffible; having, at the fame time, an obvious hankering 
after Walker’s unmeaning, if not derogatory, epithet worthy 
before “lord”; for Dyce fays “ poffibly—my worthy ORC 
he is, however, ftrongly and ftrangely oppofed to /iripling 
before “page” (though no fitter word could have been 
chofen), only becaufe, as it feems, it was fuggefted by a 
MS. note in my Corr. fo. 1632. How willingly would he have 
introduced “ftripling”, if it had been propofed by Walker ; 
and with what fcorn would he have rejected worthy, if it 
had proceeded from the old Correétor! I muft own that I 
fhould have been very likely to act in the fame fpirit, ifa 
rival editor had difcovered my Correéted Folio 1632; I 
might have reforted to any plaufible expedient to avoid 
the neceffity of referring to it. Itisa weaknefs inherent 
in human nature. 

Alton. 1 do not think that fufficient allowance is ever 
made for the extreme hafte with which old plays were 
printed in the time of Shakefpeare; not only words, but 
lines, were left out, fometimes for the fake of expedition, 
but oftener for want of care. The two lines under confider- 
ation are, perhaps, proofs both of the one Amt lesoviiet.; 
they read very. badly and baldly to my ear without the 
word “Valentine” in one cafe, and “ ftripling” in the other. 

Newman. So badly and baldly, and the remedy fo eafy 
and natural, that I am convinced the lines never came fo 
defe€tively from the pen of the poet: his very habit of 
writing verfe would have prevented it. 

Collier. Tagree with you. But before we clofe “The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona”, I want to fay one word about Dyce’s 
note (i, 138), where he quotes a paffage from Lamb's 
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“Tales from Shakefpeare”, and charges me with citing it 
without acknowledging that I owed it to him. Firft of 
all, the book was in my hands, and the paffage read and 
marked in a copy given to me by the dear authors, years 
before I became acquainted with Mr. Dyce; and, fecondly, 
Lamb’s notion was difcuffed by Dyce, Mitford, and Har- 
nefs in my prefence, very foon after 1840, feveral years 
before I had undertaken to prepare my edition of Shake- 
fpeare of 1844. Befides, do I not expreffly notice Mr. 
Dyce and the “plaufibility” of his opinion regarding the 
line 
“ All that was mine in Silvia I give thee” 

in the very note in which he complains that I omitted 
all mention of him? my words are, “There is at leatt 
fome plaufibility (as the Rev. Mr. Dyce urges in his ‘ Re- 
marks, p. 13) in thus getting over the admitted difficulty.” 

Alton. Suppofing you had faid nothing at all about Dyce 
and his “ Remarks”, the value of the quotation was not fo 
great, as to make it worth while for a man to claim the firft 
notice of it from a book fo common, that it had gone 
through five editions prior to 1831. 

Collzer. Here is the-very copy of Lamb’s “Tales from 
Shakefpeare” that I ufed and marked long fince. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Collier. Comparative trifles in the Corr. Fo. 1632 tend 
to eftablifh important points: one of them occurs near the 
opening of “The Merry Wives of Windfor”; it relates to 
the entrance of Page in the middle of Scene I, and it proves 
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(together with other matters of the fame fort occurring in 
other plays, which we fhall advert to as we come to them) 
that the old Corrector, whoever he might be, was a clofe 
obferver and annotator of what is termed /fage-bufine/s, 
and that not a few of his notes were the refult of this care. 

Alton. A curious and valuable point, unqueftionably : 
how do you eftablith it here? 

Collier. Thus: The ordinary mode of marking the 
entrance of Page has been this— 


SLO Left AG Te 
Pace. Who’s there ?”, etc. (Var. Sh., VIII, p. 15-) 


Now, Shallow, Slender, and Evans, had been talking 
together for fome minutes before Page joins them, coming 
in from his own houfe; and the old Corrector, by his note 
here, fhews that before Page comes to them he looks out of 
a window of his fuppofed houfe, having heard the voices of 
his friends, and while looking out of, his window up-ftairs, 
inquires “ Who’s there?” After this interrogatory, Evans 
makes a fpeech of three lines before Page arrives on the 
scene with, “I am glad to fee your worfhip well.” 

Newman. This mode of conduéting it certainly gives 
life and verifimilitude to the fcene; and it deferves to have 
been printed as the precife way in which the du/ine/s was 
conducted in the time of the author of the comedy, or 
not long afterwards. 

Collier. Mr. Dyce faw at once that Page’s enquiry, 
“ Who’s there?”, ought to come before he entered upon the 
ftage into the prefence of his three friends, and therefore 
in his edit. of 1857 Dyce puts it thus, before Evans’ three- 
line fpeech— 


“ Page |w7thin]. Who’s there?” 
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But in 1864, after he had feen how I gave the text in my 
edit. of 1858, and my note upon it, he altered his paren- 
thefis thus— 

“ Page [appearing above]. Who's there ?” 


Dyce could not bring himfelf to follow, as I had done, my 
Corre ow1072, 
“ Page. Who's there? [Adove at the window |.” 


but merely noted that Page “appeared above”, by which 
much of the reality of the fcene was leffened, while, at the 
fame time and without any acknowledgement, he was 
compelled to be indebted for the change to the old Cor- 
rector of 1632. I admit at once that the whole isa mere 
trifle, and I fhould not have remarked upon it at all, if the 
words Above at the window had not materially illuftrated the 
way in which, as regards rude fcenery, the comedy was of 
old put upon the ftage. We fhall have, as I faid, other 
opportunities of noticing fimilar points. 

Newman. There are, I find, about eight or nine places 
in “The Merry Wives” where Mr. Dyce adopts the emenda- 
tions literally forced upon him by the old Corre¢tor—fome 
verbal, and others merely literal; though ftill making 
changes of value, as regards the integrity, as it is called, 
of Shakefpeare’s text. There is one that provokes a fmile, 
where Dyce is very emphatic on a change he himfelf made 
of “one”, as it ftands in the old editions, to me, obferving 
that he had originally inferted it in his volume of “Re- 
marks” publifhed in 1854; but forgetting to add that it 
had appeared, not far from two hundred years earlier, in 
my Gorn onto32. 

Alton. It deferves a paffing obfervation, that modern 
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editors—Mr. Grant White, the very acute American; Mr. 
Singer, the Englifhman who puts an ambiguous paren- 
thefis inftead of an honeft note of obligation; and Mr. 
Dyce, who fairly avows the fource of his change of text 
—infert the words “fee them” from your Corr. Fo. 1632, 
fo as to make the meaning of the poet quite intelligible, 
and the fentence grammatical. In 1857, Dyce rejected 
“fee them”, but upon better advice he inferted the words 
in 1864, fo juft, though inconfiftent, was he. 

Collier. The infertion of “fee them” only ferves to fhew 
what cannot now be doubted—how much modern editors 
have benefited by the produétion of my Corr. Fo. 1632. 
We may, I think, pafs over the other verbal and literal 
emendations made by them on the fame authority in the 
comedy before us. 

Newman. Yet you might be forely tempted to retaliate 
upon Mr. Dyce his charge that you had “ reduced paffages 
to utter nonfenfe”, with other very forcible expreffions, were 
it not that you are reftrained by the confideration of the 
fad circumftances of his death, and your oid terms of inti- 
mate friend{hip. 

Collier. Dyce was a cold, slow man, but I own that he 
had much to roufe his ire; and I can freely forgive him all 
the difparaging terms he applied to me after the pro- 
duction of my Corr. Fo, 1632. I need not fay that his 
claffical attainments were fuperior to mine. I never hada 
friend whom I more valued, and whom I more deeply 
regretted: I fent to him, by a common friend, in his laft 
illnefs, but too late; for, as I was told, he was then so ill 
that the propofal could not be made intelligible. 

Alton. To return to “The Merry Wives of Windfor”, let 
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me afl, if you ever found from whence the couplet repeated 
by Ford in Act U1, fe. 2, is taken? 

Collier. I never found it-in thofe terms, and I am pretty 
fure they are corrupted, and that the firft line ought to end 
with the word “wooes”: Shakefpeare would hardly have 
made “purfues” the rhyme in both lines: poffibly it ought 
to have run thus— 

“ Love like a shadow flies, when love the substance wooes ,; 
Pursuing that that flies, and flying that pursues ?” 
We meet with the fame thought in feveral other places in 
Englith, though never yet pointed out that I am aware; 
thus to take the oldeft, from the “ Romaunt of the Rofe’— 
“If thou flye it, it shall flye thee : | 
Follow it, and followen shall it thee.” 

Alton. Where, by the way, the rhyme is the fame word 
in the couplet. 

Collier. Not fo among Turberville’s “Songs and Sonnets” 
printed in 1567: 

“The wonted saw is true : 
Shun love and love will flee ; 
But follow love, and spite thy nose, 
Then love will follow thee.” 
Turberville treats it as a proverb or common “faw”, and 
fuch, no doubt, it was. Whitney, in his “Emblems”, 1586, 
hintsratvite 
“Our shadow flies, if we the same pursue”; 
and Marfton, in his play “The Parafitafter’, 1606, has this 
couplet— | 
“So may we learne that nicer love’s a shade, 
It follows fled, pursued flies as afraid.” 

Newman. Before we finifh with this comedy, I want to 

fee what Dyce and other editors have done, fince you pub- 
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lifhed your volume of “Notes and Emendations” in 1853, 
with the line in Fenton’s laft fpeech— 


“Of disobedience, or unduteous guile.” 


Here “guile” for ¢it/e I hold to be an incontrovertible 
emendation. 

Alton. Most affuredly; for ¢zt/e, in that place, is mere 
nonfenfe, though it has been allowed to disfigure the text 
by Rowe, Theobald, Pope, Warburton, Hanmer, Capell, 
Malone, Johnfon, Steevens, etc., down to our own day. 

Collier. I, too, allowed it to pass in my firft edition of 
1843, for I did not obtain my Corr. Fo. 1632 until afterwards, 
where the line ftands, and muft for ever hereafter {tand, 


“‘ Of disobedience, or unduteous gzzle.” 


which, in fact, makes fenfe out of nonfenfe. 

Newman. Then Dyce, of courfe, adopts it. 

Collier. He does in fact; but, inafmuch as he could not 
prevail upon himfelf fairly to fay “the old Corrector erafes 
title and inferts ‘guile’ inftead of it”, he prints zz/e—the very 
fame word as “guile”, only differently fpelt. Thus he 
efcaped, as he imagined, from the repeated annoyance of 
being indebted to the Corr. Fo. 1632. “ Wile” and “guile” 
being, however, undoubtedly the fame word, we may fay 
that here, as in fo many other places, he adopts the great 
improvement, fimply obferving in his note, “Mr. Collier’s 
MS. Corrector reads “ guile.” As Montaigne fays, in Florio’s 
tranflation of 1603, p. 619, 


“ These are but verbal w7les to beguile us”. 


“Meafure for Meafure” comes next in the feries, and will 
form the next fubject of our converfation. 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


Alton. This play is one of Shakefpeare’s great works, 
but to me it is unfatisfa€tory: the plot is painful, and 
fome of the characters difagreeable. There is no finer 
writing in the world than a few of the fcenes; but inde- 
pendently of other defeéts of ftory, one does not like to fee 
the Duke prying and prowling about in difguife. 

Collier. That does not belong to the original novel in 
Italian, French, or Englifh, though neceffary to our great 
poet’s defign. The offence of Claudio, the condition of 
Juliet, with the revolting offers by Angelo to Ifabella, all 
contribute to the unpleafant effect of the play. In my 
youth, as well as manhood, I faw it admirably acted by 
John Kemble, Charles Kemble, and Mrs. Siddons, but 
there were always drawbacks to my enjoyment. How- 
ever, do not let us wafte time in criticism: our bufinefs is 
mainly with the poet’s language, and the correctnefs or 
incorrectnefs with which it has come down to us. 

Newman. Some points of the ftage-bufinefs, as it is 
called, muft alfo be noticed, and one of them occurs in the 
very outfet. 

Collier. You properly pafs over the obvious corruption 
regarding the “fufficiency” and “worth” of Efcalus in fe. 1, 
which even the Correéted Folio 1632 cannot fatisfactorily 
fet right. 

Newman. I do, and for that reafon; I do not like any 
of the propofed emendations, leaving out fome words and 
arbitrarily fubftituting others. 

Alton. 1 am very much of your mind; and as the words 
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in the old copies clearly enough convey the poet's meaning, 
I would let them reft unaltered. 

Collier. Perhaps you are right; but here another difficulty 
arifes out of the bufinefs of the fcene, and as regards the 
ftage direGtions. There is not one in any of the folios; and 
even when an attendant muft go out to “call hither Angelo’, 
his exit is not marked: that, too, is all that Malone and 
Steevens give; fo that, excepting from the dialogue, we 
know nothing about the delivery by the Duke of his 
Commiffions to Efcalus and Angelo. A needlefs difficulty 
has thereon arifen, as we fee by the notes of Johnfon, 
Steevens, and Tyrwhit, whether at the words, “ Hold, there- 
fore, Angelo”, the Duke tendered the actual Commiffion to 
Angelo, or whether the words only mean “ Continue to be 
what you are’. Now, this and other doubts are fettled 
at once by the Corr. Fo. 1632, where for the firft time thefe 
ftage-directions are inferted, Giving tt, and Tendering his 
Commifjion. 

Alton, They end the difpute. 

Collier. They do fo; but furely when Mr. Dyce, for the 
firtt time, inferted words that fettle fo decifively a dif- 
puted point of ftage-bufinefs, he was bound in fairnefs to 
admit his debt-to my much belied Folio 1632. 

Newman. Does he not? 

Collier. No; but I believe he ftands alone in that matter. 
It is not a point worth making a fufs about, but it would 
have been the eafieft thing in the world juft to have ftated 
the origin of an obvious improvement, for the firft time 
introduced fince the original publication of the play ex- 
actly two hundred and fifty years ago. 


Alton. After all it is a trifle compared with even the 
E 
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fmalleft correction of Shakefpeare’s text. When, for in- 
{tance, we find the Bawd faying, in the next fcene, “his head 
is to be chopped off”, inftead of “his head to be chopped 
off”, an addition which Mr. Dyce adopts, I hold it to be of 
much more real value than any ftage direction. 

Collier. Very true: nothing can be a trifle that, in how- 
ever fmall a degree, illuftrates the poet’s meaning: thus 
when Iabella exclaims in the 4th fcene of this ACT MurOhe 
make me not your /corn”, when it is “ {torie”’ in all the 
folios, we ought to welcome heartily the emendation by 
the old Corrector, though it only confirms the change made 
by Davenant in his alteration of this drama in 1673. 

Newman. 1 fee that Dyce ftrongly cenfures the old Cor- 
re€tor for amending, in Act U, fc. 2, “top of judgment” to 
“God of judgment”; but he neglects to mention that, in 
your edition, you do not follow the old Corrector in this 
particular, having altered the opinion you had haftily ex- 
preffed in favour of the change, when you publifhed your 
volume of “Notes and Emendations” in 1853. 

Collier. Dyce was by no means bound to notice the fact, 
and I do not complain of the omiffion. As I fay in my 
note on the paffage (i, 290) it is not unlikely the Cor- 
rector only recorded a change of the word injudicioufly 
made by the performer whom he faw in the part. There 
is another word in Act II, fc. 3, which Davenant altered 
judicioufly, as is fhewn by the old Corrector, viz., flawes to 
“flames” in the line, 


‘And falling in the flames of her own youth.” 


Here the error arofe from the compofitor of the Fo. 1623 
committing the frequent blunder of miftaking m for w; and 
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we have a fingular inftance of the double error in a paffage 
in the old and very unequal tranflation of Boccacio’s De- 
cameron, publifhed in 1620, twelve years earlier than our 
Corre&ted Folio, where we read, “all the roome befide 
ftreamed with flames of juniper”: this is fheer nonfenfe ; 
and we muft read “all the roome befide /rewed with flowers 
of juniper.” 

Alton. An odd blunder, for how could a room ftream 
with “flames”? What are the words of the original ? 

Collier. Thefe, and they at once detect the abfurdity: 
et ogni cosa di fiori di ginestre coperta. This double blunder 
is corrected in later copies of the edition of 1620, as well 
as in the reimpreffion of 1625: there /éveamed is made 
“ftrewed”, and flames, “flowers”. It is in “the Induction” 
fo. 9, the earlieft date, by the way, at which the whole 
Decameron appeared in Englifh. 

Newman. Separate novels had come out at various dates 
and in different forms; and our old dramatifts had made 
ufe of them. 

Collier. Certainly. Mr. Dyce is at times very inconfiftent 
in his ufe of my Corr. Fo. 1632; for in Act IV, fc. 3, he 
willingly adds “to you” on that fole authority, in preference 
to Pope’s emendation ; and in Act V, fc. I, he prints— 

“ We'll touse you 
Joint by joint, but we will know your purpose.” 


contrary to all other authorities, and in oppofition to his 
own previous convictions. All this fhews the value he 
really fet on the old Correétor’s changes, however he may 
fometimes difparage them. - I willingly give him full credit 
for what he claims fo much at length (i, 544) as to the word 
“gloze”, in the abfence of evidence upon the point. 
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Newman. In reference to the value of the general body 
of the emendations in your Corr. Fo. 1632, you have, I 
think, omitted one ftriking proof in their favour, viz., that 
Mr. Grant White, the able American editor, is decidedly in 
favour of a rather bold change of text which you advocated 
in your volume of “ Notes and Emendations” in 1853, but, 
which, as it feems to me, you had not quite courage 
enough to infert in the text of your edition of 1858. 

Collier. What do you refer to, and where does it occur? 

Newman. In Act IV, fc. 3, where the Duke, in allufion 
to Barnardine, exclaims, 


“ Unfit to live or die: O gravel heart”! 


Here your old Correétor inftruéts us to read, “O grovelling 
beaft’”, inftead of “O gravel heart”! 

Collier. You are right. I was unwilling to run the rifk of 
placing it in the text of my edition, and I did not think that 
“heart” could eafily have been mifread deaf? by the old com- 
pofitor, becaufe dea/2 would have been written with a long £/ 
in the original MS., and it could hardly have been mif- 
taken for 7; befides, the laft fyllable of grovelling is wholly 
unreprefented in the fuppofed correction. Therefore, in 
fpite of Mr. Grant White’s example, if I had to print 
“Meafure for Meafure” again, I fhould ftill be difpofed to 
adhere to the text of the Folio 1623, where, as I fay in my 
note (i, 330), “gravel heart” may be readily underftood as 
heart of fione. 

Alton. In my opinion that would be the fafer and the 
better courfe: the fafer courfe in all inftances of the kind is, 
in my view, as regards the text of a poet like Shakefpeare, 
(though there never was, and never will be his like) the 
better courfe. 
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Newman. What Mr. Grant White has done, here and 
elfewhere, proves the high authority he attributes to the 
emendations and suggeftions of the old Corrector of 1632. 
So much for to-day. 


TuE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


Collier. I do not think that the emendations, propofed or 
accepted, in this drama compounded of grave comedy and 
broad farce, need detain us long. 

Alton. It was evidently by at leaft two authors: the dif- 
ference of ftyle is very obvious. The notion is, I dare fay, 
a found one, that Shakefpeare, on an occafion when his 
theatre was greatly in want of fome new performance, 
took up the old play called, as early as 1576, and again in 
1582, the “ Hiftory of Error”, in order to fee what could be 
done with it, re-wrote or adapted the whole of the graver 
{cenes, fuch particularly as we find at the beginning and 
end of the performance, and worked in as much of the 
ancient humorous portion as was available. 

Newman. We may, I think, take that for eranted; and, 
as I apprehend, there is no part of the whole, whether 
ferious or comic, in which the hand and (kill of our great 
dramatift are not more or lefs traceable. That, however, 
is a matter rather outfide the limits of our prefent enquiry 
—how much or how little editors, fince 1853, have been 

indebted to your volume of “Notes and Emendations” 
derived from the Corr. Fo. 1632? 

Alton. Near the opening of the fecond fcene there is 
inferted a fingular ftage direCtion well worth noting, be- 
caufe it fhows the very action of the old comedian who 
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had the part of Dromio of Syracufe on going out after 
Antipholis of Syracufe has entrufted him with his purfe: 
it is Exit, /haking money-bag. 

Collier. This might very well have been fuppofed, and I 
doubt if any comic performer quitting the ftage at this junc- 
ture would omit to do fo. We come to verbal changes (ap- 
parently trifling, but really of fome moment) in the firft 
fcene of the next act, where Dyce and others have im- 
plicitly followed the old Corrector, by changing three 
nouns from the fingular to plural, without any hint that 
in doing fo they were offering the text as amended in 
the: Corralto. 1032: 


“ Men more divine, the masters of all these, 
Lords of the wide world and wild watery seas”, etc. 


“Men”, “ mafters”, and “lords”, have invariably been printed 
man, mafier, and lord, until it was fhewn by the old Cor- 
rector that it was wrong. 

Newman, The conclufion of the paffage proves the change 
to be neceffary: it eftablifhes alfo the minute pains taken by 
the old Correétor, and the improvement and its fource 
ought in fairnefs to have been avowed. 

Alton. It feems, as you fay, a fmall matter, but it is 
very important, inafmuch as it makes the whole fpeech 
confiftent with itfelf. 

Collier. We may, I think, pafs over fome minor changes 
of which Mr. Dyce and others have availed themfelves, 
fuch as “unftain’d” for di/ain’d, “ offer’d” for freed, “where” 
for when, “merry” for merrily, “death” for depth, “they” for 
there, etc. To fuch emendations anybody might be wel- 
come without obfervation. As to “death”, which in all 
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the folios has been mifprinted depth in the following line 
ofeAlctay; ic, 1; 


“The place of depth and sorry execution”, 


the very oppofite blunder is committed in a* book I have 
before quoted, the Englifh Decameron of 1620; and it is 
farther remarkable, becaufe it was printed by the fame 
typographer as the folio Shakefpeare of three years later 
date, Ifaac Jaggard: there depth is mifprinted “death”. 

Newman. That is fingular; and the error may ferve to 
fhow that printers of that day fometimes compofed by 
the ear, as if manufcript had been read to them. What 
is the paffage to which you refer? 

Collier. It occurs on Fo. 376, line 13, where we read as 
follows: “Wee fhall never behold (in mine opinion) a great 
act of Fortune, then to fee a man fo fuddainly exalted, even 
from the loweft death of poverty to a Royall eftate of 
dignity.” Here, of courfe, we ought to read “loweit depth 
of poverty”, and there is a previous error Ofecoreate, Lor 
greater—“a greater act of Fortune.” 

Alton. Some, I remember, have argued that in Shake- 
fpeare’s line depth is the word of the poet, but “death” 
mutt be right ; though I am not by any means fure that in 
the line you read, /orry ought to be “ folemn’, as you gave 
it in 1858, though not in 1844. Dyce amends depth to 
“death”, with the old Corrector, but adheres to “ forry.” 

Collier. My opinion is that the old compofitor mifheard 
depth for “death”, and the more familiar word /orry for 
“folemn”: forry is a very forry epithet to “ execution”. 

Newman. Looking at the conclufion of the drama, it 
feems fingular that the old Corrector did not detect the 
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evident blunder of ¢hirty-three inftead of twenty-five years 
that the Abbefs fays fhe had “gone in travail”, and not 
until then delivered of her “heavy burdens”. How natural 
this expreffion of her joy was we may fee by reference to a 
modern book, the Travels of Dr. Wolff to Bokhara: after an 
abfence of eighteen years, he met his mother at Diiffelthal, 
and in her delight at his unhoped for return, fhe exclaimed 
to him, “ This day I have borne thee again”. 

Collier. The conclufion of “the Comedy of Errors” is 
rather clumfily managed, and the whole ftructure and 
wording feem to indicate the hafte with which the comedy 
had been got up and brought out. The original Englifh 
author took his plot from the Menechmt,; and we need 
not hefitate in deciding that it was firft acted in public 
at the Curtain Theatre; for Guilpin, the fatirift, who pub- 
lifhed his “ Skialetheia” in 1598, tells us (and it is a point 
not hitherto noticed) that he had feen it acted there: he 
does not give it the particular title, but he fays that it was 
“one of Plautus’ comedies”. It moft likely formed the 
rough material upon which Shakefpeare afterwards worked ; 
but we are without dire€t evidence that he had any in- 
tereft in the Curtain Theatre, though his great tragedian, 
Burbadge, certainly had. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


Collier. There are two emendations in a fingle fpeech of 
this drama which feem to me to prove, beyond contra- 
diction, that the old Correétor had fome very good authority 
for many or moft of the notes he made in the margin of 
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his Folio 1632: Mr. Dyce very properly adopts them both, 
and as properly acknowledges the fource from which they 
were obtained. The paffage occurs in Aét IV, fc. 1, at the 
end of the Friar’s remonftrance againft the hafty con- 
clufion of guilt on the fwooning of Hero: 
“Trust not my age, 
My reverend calling, nor divinity, 


If this sweet lady lie not guiltless here 
Under some blighting error.” 


This is as it fhould be; but from the year 1600 to our own 
day, through all editions (quarto, folio, and octavo) the 
text has been thus corruptly given: 
“Trust not my age, 

My reverence calling, nor divinity, 

If this sweet lady lie not guiltless here 

Under some d¢¢2xg error.” 
The improvement is as certain as it is obvious. 

Newman. One would fay fo, and I only adduce the fact 
to fhew how doétors differ ; for Singer appends this abfurd 
note to the old text, as he gives it: “Mr. Collier's Cor- 
rector fubftitutes reverend, and bliting for “biting” in the 
laft line of this fpeech, but without neceffity.” 

Alton. Dyce fays that the two emendations are neceffary 
and, indeed, inevitable, or he would never have adopted 
them; and the weight of Singer’s evidence to the con- 
trary in 1856, cannot for a moment counterpoise Dyce's 
confirmed judgment, after his rival’s decifion (fo to dignify 
Singer) had been before his eyes for eight years. Singer’s 
ancient mode of fpelling déting of itfelf fhews how that 
corruption originated. 

Newman. 1 almoft wonder that Dyce could reconcile 
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himfelf to the changes againft fuch an authority as Singer! 
efpecially after he had himfelf denounced “ foul-tainted” 
(inftead of fouwl-tainted of the old editions) juft above, at 
the clofe of Leonato’s fpeech, as “an attempt to improve 
the language of Shakefpeare.” 

Alton. Steevens naturally calls the compound /oul- 
tainted, “a metaphor from the kitchen”; and fo it un- 
doubtedly is, but he could fuggeft no alteration: Hero was 
foul-tainted by her imputed guilt, not /e/f-tainted, like 
a piece of meat—fly-blown. 

Collier. It muft have coft Mr. Dyce a fevere ftruggle to 
refift “foul-tainted” at the top of the» page;andstosm1 1. 
“reverend” and “blighting” at the bottom of it, both changes 
derived from the old Corrector; but he, like other editors, 
brought neither logic nor poetry to his aid, or he muft 
have feen that tainted to the very foul was the idea in the 
poet’s mind; and that if the old Corrector were, beyond 
contradiction, right as to “reverend” and “blighting’, it 
was moft improbable that he was not right when he fub- 
{tituted “foul-tainted” for the offenfive figure “foul-tainted”, 
All that the printer did was to confound fwith the long /in 
the word fowl, No error was more frequent or eafier. 

Newman, All this occurs in A€t IV; but earlier in the 
drama there are feveral noticeable emendations, fuch as 
“eround” for grant, which can hardly be doubted; “till of 
late” for of fate; and “fink apace” for zk, which afforded 
Shakefpeare an irrefiftible opportunity for a play upon the 
word. The fubftitution of the name of Borachio for that of 
Claudio, Dyce, in his edition of 1857, refitted ftrongly; but in 
his edition of 1864, after feeing the change by the old Cor- 
rector, he mildly obferves, “I am now lefs confident as to 
the correctnefs of the reading of the old copies.” I give 
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him credit: for withing to be right; but he had not the 
moral courage to be fo. 

Collier. In almoft innumerable inftances he fhews how 
willingly he would have followed the old Correétor had he 
dared: fuch is decidedly the cafe when, adhering neverthe- 
lefs to a corruption, he adds the emendation in a note, attri- 
buting it to“Mr. Collier’s MS. Corrector”: this remark applies 
fometimes to two or three places on a page. I have, how- 
ever, a new note upon a difputed paffage, which fettles the 
queftion as to burying Beatrice with her face or her heels 
upward (Dyce, edit. 1864, p. 152). Ina drama juft printed 
from a MS. in the Hunterian Mufeum, Glafgow, and attri- 
buted, with proper hefitation, to Sir Thomas Brown, called 
“The Female Rebellion”, one of the characters says “They 
politically ftarve themfelves to fave charges, and deferve to 
be buried with their faces downward, for their life is but a 
lingering felf-murther’. Don Pedro is therefore to be un- 
derftood literally, when he fays that if Beatrice die for love 
of Benedick fhe ought to “be buried with her face upwards’, 
and not like fuicides. 

Alton. Reverting to Dyce’s want of courage to infert 
beneficial changes made in the Corr. Fo. 1632, I may 
remark that in one inftance here you yourfelf are guilty of 
fimilar cowardice. Dyce even adopts a change which you 
refufe to make. 

Collier. I know there are inftances of the fort in fome of 
the “Comedies, Hiftories, and Tragedies’; but where is it 
in this drama ? 

Mi eGlole atahand. it ACtsLy, (Cc. cI, where Leonato 
exclaims— 


“But they shall find, awak’d in such a kind, 
Both strength of limb, and policy of mind.” 
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Here Dyce, in deference (if I may fo fay) to the old Cor- 
rector, fubftitutes caufe for “kind”, to which laft word you 
adhere. 

Collier. And, I own, unwifely: if I had to go over the 
ground again I would certainly prefer “awak’d in fuch a 
caufe’. I ftated the objection to “kind” in my note, and yet 
I followed the worfe, knowing the better. I admit myfelf 
to be very juftly reproved. You muft not, however, ufe me 
fo hardly as Mr. Dyce does in the fame fcene, where he 
again fhows what I have before called unmannerly ire, 
merely becaufe I accufed him of fupporting his abfurd 
reading of “fafhion-songing boys’ (inftead of “ fafhion 
mongering boys”) by his fingle quotation from Wilfon’s 
“Cobbler’s Prophefy”, 1594. Did he do more? Certainly not; 
and there is, in faét, no other inftance of the ufe of “ fafhion- 
monging”. True, it ftands fo in the folios, as well as many 
other corruptions which are fet right by the old Correétor ; 
and after Mr. Dyce had been guilty of the folly, I muft call 
it, of juftifying it in his “Few Notes”, 1843, by reference 
folely to Wilfon's comedy, he is pofitively infuriated with 
me for “making him ridiculous’ by the bare ftatement of 
that fact. In truth he faw the blunder he had made in 
adducing the word from Wilfon, and ought to have been 
angry with himfelf, not with me. 

Alton. In Act IV, fc. .2, Benedict fings thesinatemmous: 
ballad; and it may be juft worth obferving, though it has 
not been noticed, that a {mall portion of the fame fong, or 
a fort of parody on it, is found in T. Heywood’s excellent 
comedy of “The Fair Maid of the Exchange”, 1607: it is 
given to Frank, 


“ The gods of love that sit above”, etc. 
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Newman. It is in fcene 4 of the fame act that the much 
contefted emendation of Jelied, inftead of “ defiled”, occurs. 

Collier. Which, in my opinion, is both the beft and the 
moft important change made by the old Cotrector insthe 
whole of “Much ado’, ete. : 

Alton. That is faying a great deal after the {pecimens 
we have had. 

Collier. It is when Hero has unmafked, and aftonifhed 
the reft of the charaéters on the ftage: Claudio exclaims, 
“ Another Hero!” and fhe replies: 

“ Nothing certainer. 


One Hero died defil’d; but I do live, 
And surely as I live, I am a maid.” 


This, as you will obferve, is the reading of the quarto 1600, 
and of the folios 1632, 1664, and 1685 ; but, ftrange to fay, 
the word “defil’d” is wanting in the earlieft folio of 1623, 
as well as in Rowe’s edition of 1709. Why, then, was it 
omitted? Becaufe the player-editors knew that it was 
abfurd to make the innocent Hero proclaim her own guilt 
by faying, 
“One Hero died defil’d, but I do live.” 

Rowe caft out “defil’d” for the fame reafon; but it found its 
way into the Folio 1632, becaufe it was feen that the line 
wanted two fyllables, and the old printer called to mind 
no other word that would complete the meafure. Thus the 
corruption has come down to our own time, until it was feen 
that the Corrector of the Fo. 1632 had erafed “defil’d”, and 
moft fitly fubftituted delzed: 


“ One Hero died delzed; but 1 do live.” 


Hero knew her own purity, and, in the firft lines fhe uttered 
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after recovering, moft naturally afferted that fhe had been 
flandered, 2.¢., belted. 

Alton. Dyce and Mr. Grant White ftruggle hard for 
“defil’d’; but how can they argue that Hero “would not 
think it neceffary to vindicate herfelf to Claudio”? befides, 
he was not the only perfon to be fatiffied of her innocence ; 
and even, as regards him, Benedick rejoices immediately 
afterwards, that he was not compelled “to call Claudio toa 
reckoning” for what, in the belief of Hero’s guilt, Claudio 
had faid and done. 

Newman. It is fometimes difficult, as in this inftance, to 
make out why editors of Shakefpeare fhould fo fedu- 
loufly and refolutely oppofe the moft obvious and unquef- 
tionable emendations of his text: 


“Words are twisted, and twined, 
Rack’d, and refined” 
to any other fenfe, than the plain fenfe in which they were 
meant to be underftood. 
Collier. Does not Beatrice herfelf ufe the very word, 
when, in an earlier fcene, fhe exclaims, 


“O, on my soul, my cousin is belied.” 


We need fay no more regarding the admirable emendations 


in this play. “Love’s Labour's Loft” will next claim our 


attention. 


LOVE'S LABOUR'S Lost. 


Collier. Few emendations in the Corr. Fo. 1632 can be 
more apparently trifling, but really more important, than 
one which occurs in the laft fcene of this comedy; and I 
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take it firft on account of the fufs that has been made 
about it, not only by modern editors, but by all forts of 
perfons who confidered themfelves qualified to give an 
opinion. 

Alton. J think I know what you mean. 

Collier. Very likely: the line, as printed and reprinted 
from 1598 to 1856, has run thus: 


“T understand you not: my griefs are double.” 


The Princefs having juft received the fad news of the death 
of her father of France, fo replies to the King of Navarre, 
who wifhes her not to “wail friends loft”, and hence her 
reply: her griefs were not ‘double’ fince fhe had previoufly 
been fuffering none; but pains were taken by Malone and 
his followers to eftablith that the old copies, viz., the quarto 
of 1598 and all the folios, were right in printing “double”. 
Capell was the firft who doubted it, and he preferred deaf 
—the Princefs was deaf to all exhortations to cheerfulnefs : 
this was certainly what Shakefpeare meant, but not what 
he wrote. The old Corrector gives us not only what the 
poet meant, but what came from his pen, viz., 


“TI understand you not: my griefs are dull.” 


Her griefs had dulled, or deadened her faculties: fhe 
underftood not what was faid to her. 

Newman. One would think that the mere ftatement of 
the true word would have procured its inftant acceptance. 

Collier. On the contrary, “double” was allowed to be 
wrong, but dv// was from the Corr. Fo. 1632, and immedi- 
ately Capell’s notion as to deaf was revived. I mutt, how- 
ever, do my late friend Dyce the credit of faying that both 
in his turned-out edition of 1857, and in his fecond edition 
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of 1864, he admits at once that “dull is, beyond all doubt, 
the true word”. 

Newman. This, too, in fpite of his utter diflike of your 
old Corre¢tor. 

Alton. What ftrikes me, and what muft ftrike everybody 
as extraordinary, is that, feeing in a cafe like the prefent 
that the old Correétor gives the undoubted language of 
the poet, Dyce can fo feldom bring his mind to put faith 
in other decided emendations, fometimes of greater im- 
portance. For inftance, when the King, at the moment the 
Princefs is going away, obferves, according to all early 
copies, 

“The extreme parts of time extremely forms 
All causes to the purpose of his speed.” 
This is fheer nonfenfe; but only make, with the old Cor- 
rector, two fmall changes in the firft line, and all is clear 
and intelligible : 
“The extreme parting time expressly forms 
All causes to the purpose of his speed.” 
That is to fay, at the inftant of departure all things ex- 
preffly give way to the purpofe of fpeed. What can be 
clearer ? 

Collier. And how eafily are the two errors of the prefs 
explained! The old compofitor mifread parting time “parts 
of time”; and having juft compofed “extreme”, and come 
to another word of about the fame length, beginning alfo 
with ex, he fancied it was the fame word, and fo printed it. 

Alton. What I fay is, that one carelefs blunder fuch as 
“double” for du/l having been juft fet right, it is moft 
fingular that Dyce did not confider it at leaft fome reafon 
for fuppofing that another blunder had been introduced, 
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by the fame careleffnefs of the fame compofitor, at the 
diftance of only a few lines. The fecond error was even of 
more importance than the firft. 

Collier. By parity of reafoning, one would fay fo, and it 
is, no doubt, often applicable, but we muft take care we 
are not mifled by it; for though the old Corrector is often 
right becaufe he heard the paffage properly recited, or faw 
it written, or even printed, it is alfo pretty certain that he 
now and then gueffed at an emendation, and gueffed 
wrongly, or he might be otherwife miftaken. 

Alton. Still, making all due allowance, if you fee that 
nine times he muft.be right, although in the tenth inftance 
it may be queftionable, the ftrong prefumption is that he 
is right in the whole ten emendations. 

Collier. As you fay, but I do not go quite fo far as 
{iatretotela thinkethatethewcalesmwhete hesis: certainly 
wrong muft be taken into the account. The comedy in 
hand affords, I think, a proof of this. Biron, {peaking of 
his lady, calls her “a whitely wanton’, which, in the Corr. 
Fo. 1632, is altered to “a wztty wanton”, which I now be- 
lieve to be wrong, although I printed wtty in 1858. I was 
too eafily mifguided by my faith in the fuppofed emenda- 
tion: “whitely” was a word then in ufe. 

Newman. It is fair on your part to fay fo, but I con- 
fefs I thought “witty” right, as I did not fee how Rofalind 
could deferve the unufual epithet “whitely”. 

Collier. “Whitely” was a not uncommon word ; and, 
although printed wztly in the old copies, it is more pro- 
bably a mifprint for “whitely” than for wetty. I therefore 
am difpofed to think that the alteration was arbitrary in the 
Corr. Fo. 1632. The cafe is very different as regards the 
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change of gentility, of the old copies, to “sarrulity’: the fit- 
nefs of that is felf-evident from the context. Dyce adopts 
it, fhewing that Mr. Singer had a MS. with the fame pro- 
pofal. Now, as to Mr. Singer’s MS., let me fay once for all, 
that he never pretended to have a corrected folio, until he 
heard of mine; and in his the alterations were all modern, 
and in a modern handwriting: he, however, made ufe of it, 
as if the emendations there found were like thofe in my 
Corre&ted Folio, two hundred years old. Still, fuppofing 
his MS. genuine, it would be odd to find “oarrulity” in it 
(as he faid he did) unlefs it really were the true text: but 
in fpite of my MS. and of his own, he was obftinate 
enough to prefer gentility, which Dyce and others properly 
explode. 

Newman. At all events, Dyce altered the old text to 


“A dangerous law against garrulity”, 


on the ftrength of the MS. correétion in your old fecond 
folio of 1632. How angry he was with you, near the clofe 
of A& I of this comedy, for laughing at him for his own 
blunder in his edition of Peele in 1829, i, 125, where he 
afferts that the expreffion “he is difpofed” only meant “in- 
clined to be merry”. Refer to the page, and you will read, 
“Difpof’d, i.e. zzclined to be merry: a fenfe in which the 
word is often ufed by old writers.’ Dyce works himfelf 
into a foam at your reference to this very note, and charges 
you with “groffly mifreprefenting him”. Does he, or does 
he not, fay in his Peele that “difpof’d” was often ufed by 
old writers “for inclined to be merry”? 

Collier. The point is not worth difcuffing now, at all 
events ; and there is no doubt that Dyce had learned better 
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when he wrote his angry note on “Love’s Labour's Loft”. 
He could not endure to be laughed at: he did not under- 
ftand a joke, and, like many others, became petulant when 
he ought to have been patient. Defoe fays fomewhere 
that Scotsmen never underftand even irony ;-and Scott in 
his Vige admits that they hate raillery. Dyce had little 
relifh for humour, and Dogberry and the Grave-digger were 
avowedly dull to him. 

Alton. In one place Dyce again goes beyond even you in 
emendation. Near the end of Act Iv occurs this line in 
Biron’s fet fpeech in favour of women: 


“And plant in tyrants mild humility.” 


Such is the old text in all copies of the play, and fo you 
repeat it; but Dyce, finding in your Corr. Fo. 1632 (and 
nowhere elfe) “humanity” fubftituted for humility, as it 
were, jumps at the emendation, and inferts it at once in his 
text on that authority. 

Collier. An unwonted and, I may fay, an unwanted com- 
pliment; for I, thinking that humility might be right in 
oppofition to the tyrant’s power and authority, could not 
perfuade myfelf to remove it. Dyce was bolder, and actu- 
ally cites my old Corrector for the innovation. Walker 
only followed me in his publication. 

Newman. So much for Dyce’s affumed contempt, in fo 
many places, for the fuggeftions in the Corr. Fo. 1632. If 
he could thus rely upon it, where you difregarded it, what 
would he not have faid in favour of hundreds of changes 
of text condemned by him, if the book had been his, in- 
ftead of yours. There is another inftance of the very fame 
kind, in AG Y, fc. 2, where Dyce actually prefers an emen- 
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dation in the Corr. Fo. 1632, which no editor but Theobald, 
not even yourfelf, had adopted: 

‘‘ A heavy heart bears not a nimble tongue”, 
inftead of 

“A heavy heart bears but a humble tongue”, 
which you preferred. Dyce is here the fole patron and 
fupporter of the old Corrector. 

Collicr. Yet how eafily Mr. Dyce abandons him again 
may be feen in his refiftance to “kill’d by pure flout” (A. V, 
fc. 2): all it means is that the King, Biron, etc. had been 
dumbfounded by the fcoffs of the ladies, not that their 
mortal lives had been literally terminated: on the con- 
trary, the Princefs afks in the next line, 


“ Will they not, think you, hang themselves to-night?” 


out of mere fhame for their ridiculous difcomfiture. Thefe 
very unpoetical and critical gentlemen, who reject “kill’d 
by pure flout”, cannot poffibly take the word “kill’d” in any 
other fenfe than as denoting abfolute natural death. We 
may fairly apply to them, and to the flownefs of their 
profaic faculties, a line of which we have already fpoken, 
for they may well exclaim, 


“We understand you not, our wets are dull.” 


Alton. And thus moft appofitely illuftrate the metaphor 
“kill’d by pure flout”, which they cannot underftand. Here 
we may perhaps end our examination of this comedy, which 
proves, over and over again, how much modern editors 
ought to thank the old Corrector of your Fo. 1632. 
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MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Newman. Paffing over “Now” in Hippolyta’s firft fpeech, 
which, ever fince the time of Rowe, has been amended to 
“New” (as, indeed, it ftands in your Corr. Fo. 1632), we 
come to two important words in Helena’s addrefs to 
Lyfander, “fweet” and “companies”, which ftood fwell'd 
and companions until the time of Theobald, who amended 
them in accordance with the rhyme. 

Collier. And moft properly, as we now learn from the 
very fame changes by the old Corrector, who preceded 
Theobald by about a century. The rhyme in both in- 
{tances fuggefted the alterations, and they have never been 
difputed. But before we advert farther to verbal improve- 
ments, let us look at the fingular circumftances belonging 
to the clofe of the fecond fcene: I call them fingular, be- 
caufe it is the firft time the old Corrector, or anybody elfe, 
has propofed fuch a change as is there introduced in MS. 
in my Fo. 1632. 

Newman. 1 fee what you refer to—the divifion of the 
fpeech hitherto affigned entirely to Bottom, half of which 
has been taken from him by the old Corrector, and given 
to Quince. 

Alton. There cannot be a moment’s doubt about it. 

Collier. But the change was never dreamed of until the 
production of my Corr. Fo, 1632: Bottom there has only 
the words, “We will meet; and there we may rehearfe 
more obfcenely and couragioufly”; while Quince, who is 
the Manager of the ruflical company, very properly adds, 
“Take pains; be perfect; adieu. At the Duke’s oak we meet.” 
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Alton. Dyce has adopted this entire novelty. 

Collier. He could not refufe it ; and he ftates, very fairly, 
in his note, that “he gives thefe words to Quince’, in 
accordance with the Corr. Fo. 1632. 

Newman. J do not fuppofe that anybody hereafter will 
doubt the fitnefs of this arrangement. 

Collier. I fancy not; and if you refer to Singer’s edition 
you will fee that he is driven to adopt it; but inftead of 
avowing, like Mr. Dyce, the caufe of the bold courfe of 
cutting one fpeech into two, he filently lets the emendation 
creep into his text, without faying a fingle word either to 
juftify it on his own authority, or to warrant it by my Corr. 
Fo. 1632. We fhall fee hereafter other changes of the 
utmoft importance made by him, both in text and arrange- 
ment, without the flighteft acknowledgement. 

Newman. No fooner did your volume of “Notes and 
Emendations” appear in 1853, than he furioufly, and be- 
yond all rules of good manners, attacked it; and yet in 
1856, when he publifhed his own Shakefpeare, he adopted 
many of the very emendations he had affailed, and was 
afhamed to acknowledge it in his notes. 

Collier. Well, “Peace to all fuch!” Singer had neverthe- 
lefs fome points of merit: he was the fon of a feather- 
maker, and was indebted to himfelf for education. I remem- 
ber him firft as a very ufeful and obliging affiftant behind 
Triphook, the bookfeller’s, counter, when old Douce kindly 
lent his aid to bring him forward: he then became Librarian 
at the Royal Inftitution, where he had both time and books 
at his command; and there it was that he diligently and 
fuccefsfully purfued his ftudies. Had he been brought up 
under more favourable circumftances, he would have done 
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as Mr. Dyce did, and allowed only accident to interfere 
with the admiffion of his obligations to my Corr. Fo. 1632. 
If Mr. Dyce at any time omits to ftate the fource of an 
improvement in the text, I am bound to fay that it pro- 
ceeded merely from want of care in the tedious multi- 
plicity of his needlefs references. 

Alton. 1 am glad to hear you fay fo. I knew Dyce to be 
a man of moft gentlemanlike manners: in converfation it 
was impoffible for him to offend; but when he took pen in 
hand, he could not fweeten the bitternefs of his ink. 

Collier. Thefe perfonal matters divert us from our pur- 
pofe in examining attentively how far “ Midfummer Night’s 
Dream” is indebted to the old Correftor for the purity of 
its text, and, I may add, for the conduct of one of its moft 
important fcenes. Touching the latter, if you direct your 
attention to the firft fcene of A& V, you will fee that a moft 
valuable change is introduced upon that authority folely : 
until my Corr. Fo. 1632 was produced, nobody knew that 
there was anything there to be altered or amended; yet 
what was refufed by Mr. Dyce in 1857, was accepted by 
him in 1864; and, he admits, like Mr. Grant White, the 
diftinguifhed American editor, that it is unqueftionably a 
great boon: in his firft impreffion Mr. Dyce only called 
it “ very {pecious”, and rejected the change; but feeing that, 
in the meanwhile, Mr. White thankfully adopted it, Mr. 
Dyce thought better of it, and manfully introduced it 
into his text. 

Alton. Dyce is fo timid an editor that he feldom relies 
upon his own unaided judgment. The old Corrector in- 
forms us, in effet, that Shakefpeare, in this part of his 
“Midfummer Night’s Dream’, reforted, with great fitnefs, 
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to an old expedient and practice of our ftage, in its 
original and comparative fimplicity. 

Collier, Exaétly fo: the mock tragedy of “Pyramus and 
Thesbe” was juft fuch a piece as, fifty years earlier, would 
have been explained by a Prefenter ; and therefore Shake- 
fpeare employed Tawyer (the name, no doubt, of an actor 
in the company) to enter with a trumpet and pronounce the 
« Argument” of the intended performance. This Argument 
was to be clear and intelligible, while the Prologue, fpoken 
by a different perfon, was to be confufed and ridiculous, 
mainly from non-obfervance of punctuation. 

Newman. The fame a¢tor may have filled both parts of 
Prefenter and Prologue-fpeaker, if he rapidly changed his 
drefs for the purpofe. 

Collier. One way or the other the information thus ob- 
tained from the old Corre¢tor is moft curious and impor- 
tant; and without it this comedy might have been printed 
and reprinted, as it has been, century after century, with 
the groffeft imperfeCtion—fo much do we owe to my Corr. 
Fo. 1632. Wecan hardly overprize or overpraife it. 

Newman.. To revert now to verbal emendations, we muft 
go back to Aét I, fc. 1, where I am glad to fee that Dyce 
gives credit to the MS. Corre€étor for the opening of Puck's 
third fpeech, “ Fairy, thou fpeak’st aright”, which he pro- 
nounces “far better than any other attempt to complete the 
metre’. 

Alton. And when he fays on a fubfequent page (ii, 278) 
that “perhaps Mr..Collier’s Corrector was right in altering 
‘rich’ to vige”, he means that he himfelf would fain have 
printed “ripe”, but that he could not bring himfelf to 
acknowledge the additional obligation, efpecially fince, on 
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p. 281, he was compelled to admit “luth”, inftead of Zu/hious 
of the old copies, which ruins the verfe. 

Collier. Paffing on to Aéct Ill, fc. 2, we may be confident 
that in the line, ; 


‘This princess of pure white, this seal of bliss”, 
we ougutuwithhe:Cormelo.l022>to read, 
“This zmpress of pure white”; 


for how could Helena’s hand be a “princefs”, even if fhe had 
been fo herfelf? the blunder doubtlefs arofe thus: the manu- 
{cript from which the old compofitor worked had “imprefs”, 
which he read empre/s; but knowing that Helena was no 
emprefs, but might poffibly be a prince/s, he compofed 
prince/s, inftead of “imprefs’, which we may take as the 
truemlanepave ofethe poet. As | remark in my =note, 
Virulet, in “The Double Marriage”, calls the hand of his 
IMiicicmawhites/co/molevittue. 1a) Demetrius terms the 
hand of Helena “this zmprefs of pure white, this /eal of 
blifs’. There can be no reafonable doubt about it; and 
before I had feen or heard of the old Corre¢tor, I had 
myfelf propofed “imprefs”. 

Newman. I have always been difpofed to laugh at Dyce 
and others for refifting the change, later in the fame fcene, 
of “What means my love?’, for the filly queftion, “What 
news my love?”’, juft as if, in the midft of her paffionate 
fpeech, Hermia had wifhed to learn the news of the day. 
Dyce, in defence of xews, abfurdly cites a fervant’s exclama- 
tion in “The Taming of the Shrew”, “Pray, what’s the 
news?” It would be eafy to accumulate inftances of the 
ufe of zews in this way; but what would he fay to the ex- 
preffion “What means my love?” in “The Faithful Shep- 
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herdefs”, a paftoral he himfelf edited? Hermia, in fact, is 
aftonifhed and grieved at the change in her lover, and afks 
him what it “means”, not what is the mews. In this very 
play (A. V, fc. 1) meanes is mifprinted for “moans”, as here 
it is mifprinted mews. 

Newman. Dyce feems always willing to accept any 
emendation rather than that of the old Corrector of the 
Fo. 1632: as, for inftance, in the line, 


“That is hot ice and wondrous strange snow”, 


which the Corr. Fo. 1632 tells us ought to run, 


“ That is hot ice and wondrous seething snow”; 


feething, of courfe, meaning boiling, and is in oppofition to 
“now”, as hot is to “ice”: Dyce has it “fwarthy {now”, 
when the colour of the fnow has, in faét, nothing to do 
with the matter; befides, who ever heard of fnow being 
fwarthy? Vf Shakefpeare had meant black fnow, he would 
have faid fo, inftead of “ {trange fnow”, and with equal atten- 
tion to the meafure, while /wart/iy does not even mean 
black. 

Collier. “Seething” was doubtlefs the poet’s word, only 
Mr. Dyce would rather do almoft anything than be obliged 
to my Corr. Fo. 1632. There is a pafflage in Holland’s 
Pliny, B. Xrx, ch. 4, edit. 1600, which very appofitely ex- 
plains what it is to /eeth: “Some there be who firtt /eeth 
their water, and anon let it congeale again to zce, after it 
was once fcalded:” “fcalding” would be far better than 
[warthy. 

Alton. There is, in my view, a very happy emendation 
in the ridiculous burlefque fpeech of Thifbe, after the death 
of Pyramus, whofe face, we may be fure, was abfurdly 
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painted, in order to render the grief of Thifbe more laugh- 
apleme linisealPinglinorterhymesecexcepting, in ote place 
where Shakefpeare’s text has been moft obvioufly cor- 
rupted: it originally {tood in the quartos and folios, 
“These lily lips, . 
This cherry nose.” 
“Tips” and “nofe’ do not rhyme; and in order that fome 
fort of jingle fhould be preferved, Theobald printed, 
“These lily drows, 
This cherry nose.” 
But “brows” and “nofe” do not rhyme well; and your 
old Corrector tells us, as I think, unanfwerably, to read 
in reference to the red-tipped nofe of Pyramus, 
“ This lily lip, 
This cherry tip.” 
The reftoration is furely felf-evident. 

Collier. And it is juft fuch a point as the comic genius of 
Shakefpeare, writing here only the broadeft burlefque, could 
not have overlooked: the tip of Bottom’s nofe (he had the 
part of Pyramus) had been expreffly coloured with rofe- 
pink, and his “yellow cowflip cheeks” {tained with turmeric, 
in order to give more droll effect to the love of the heroine 
for the hero of the ridiculous performance. 

Newman. It may be rejected to-day, but, in fpite of 
Dyce and all who follow his example, the emendation 
will hereafter be inferted in reprints of “ Midfummer Night's 
Dream”. That is, I think, certain. 

Collier. 1am not by any means fure ; editors are fo prone 
to adhere to ancient abfurdities. It faves the trouble of 
thinking for themfelves. 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Alton. We need not, as far as I can fee, go much at 
length into fuch emendations in this drama as are derived 
from the Corr. Fo. 1632; but ftill it affords proof of the 
originality of the information, as to the true text, poffeffed 
by the individual who made the MS. notes. 

Collier. Dyce has fhewn his confcientioufnefs very mi- 
nutely here and there in this play. 

Newman. And very properly: he did not alter “ would” 
to ’¢would in the firft fcene, without mentioning the old 
Correétor as the propofer of the change; in the fame way 
he admits the improvement of “land thieves and water 
thieves”, which is a mere tranfpofition, and though perhaps 
obvious, never before fuggefted. 

Collier. Do Dyce the juftice to obferve, alfo, that at laft 
he faw the abfurdity of printing s/confler'd inftead of 
“ mifconftrued”, in Act I, fc. 3, adding that in his “ Re- 
marks” of 1844 he had “rather rathly exprefsed an opinion” 
in favour of preferving the old corrupt forms of words: he 
adds in his note of 1864, “I now fee that an editor ought, 
as far as he can, to preferve uniformity of fpelling”. 

Alton. He was rather flow in finding out his miftake in 
this refpeét, becaufe he had purfued a contrary courfe in all 
his reprints of old poets which had come out between 1828 
and 1857. You blamed him for it. 

Collier. 1 do not care for that ; but while he yielded to 
my remonftrances, he might have fairly ftated why he 
did fo. It is a matter of no confequence. Let us advert 
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to a point of real importance. Ican hardly conceive one of 
greater value, and yet it depends merely upon punctuation : 
I refer to the fpeech of Baffanio, where the lines ftand 
as follows in the Folio 1632: 


“Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 
To a most dangerous sea: the beauteous scarfe 
Veiling an Indian beautie; in a word 
The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest.” 


The puzzle has been how to underftand the words “ Indian 
beautie”; and to make fenfe of the paffage fome editors 
have abfurdly propofed to fubftitute dowdze for “beautie’; 
but only place a colon, or even a femicolon, before, inftead 
of after, the word “beautie’, and all difficulty vanifhes: 
the old Corre€tor amends the five lines thus, as I think 
unanfwerably : 


“Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 
To a most dangerous sea, the beauteous scarfe 
Veiling an Indian: beauty, in a word, 
The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest.” 


In the Folio 1623, as you may fee, there is a femicolon after 
“beauty”: merely fuppofe that the old compofitor by mif- 
take placed it after, inftead of before, “beauty” (the old Cor- 
rector feems to have preferred a colon), and the whole 
myftery is at an end, and the admirable meaning of the 
poet fully illuftrated. 

~ Newman, In fact, the only change required is the place 
of the ftop, which Mr. Dyce tells us was done in a copy of 
the play publifhed in 1830; thereby confirming the fitnefs 
of the change, and fhewing that two perfons, without the 
flighteft concert, arrived at the fame refult. 
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Alton. Endeavours have been made, by Dyce and others, 
to fhew that the emendation oppofes the meaning of the 
poet; but this is only a defpairing effort on their part to 
contradict plain fenfe, rather than adopt a change origin- 
ally made fome two hundred years ago, and fupported by 
an edition of the play publifhed fome forty years ago. 

Newman. Dyce ftates that the change was precifely the 
fame in bothcafes: this is incorrect, for the printer of “The 
Merchant of Venice” in 1830 only places a femicolon be- 
tween “Indian” and “beauty”; which is perhaps better than 
the old CorreCctor’s colon, becaufe it tends to prove that the 
printer of the Folio 1623 merely mifplaced the ftop. As 
you fay, this valuable emendation as regards Shakefpeare's 
meaning, only confifts in the removal of a point from after 
the word “beauty” to before it. 

Collier. Some recent editors have prevailed upon them- 
felves not to adopt the change; but that cannot be faid of 
another emendation in my Corr. Fo. 1632, viz., of the epi- 
thet applied to the bagpipe—dol/en : it is quite a novelty, 
and never was even hinted at, until the- produétion of the 
old Correétor’s marginal note. 

Alton. It is called “a woollen bag-pipe” in all the old 
copies; but that epithet has been repudiated, I think, 
by everybody. Sir John Hawkins made the neareft guefs 
at the right word, when he printed /wollex , but the true 
word is, beyond difpute, “bollen’, which unqueftionably 
means /wollen: it is not only the older word, but, as you 
prove, the very word ufed by Shakefpeare in his “ Lucrece” 
printed in 1594—the very year, by the way, when this play 
(f{uppofing it to have been originally called “The Venetian 
Comedy”), or one on the fame ftory, was performed by 
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Henslowe’s Company (fee his Diary, p.40). Dyce argues the 
matter at great length in his note, and would fain have 
avoided the emendation had it been poffible, but he ends 
by inferting it, and with a tolerably good grace. 

Collier. 1 think we need fpend no more time upon this 
play ; but the very laft change, and not an unimportant 
one, as regards the fenfe, namely “them” for Azm, is avow- 
edly derived from my Corr. Fo. 1632. Dyce could not 
fhun it, though it was never before heard of. 

Newman. Singer has alfo ufed it, but he did not think it 
neceffary to ftate from whence he had obtained it. 

Alton. The lefs we fay of Singer the better: he was 
cuilty of the moft:barefaced literary purloinings: his 
edition is full of unavowed appropriations. 

Collier. He knew my opinion of it long before his fudden 
death, and I can therefore fpeak more freely of it. He 
fent me what he called “a peace offering’, and yet went on 
abufing me and mifufing my old Corrector. 

Newman. One moment before we part. In a note in 
A& V, fc. 1, Dyce rather dogmatically infifts that “ pattens 
of bright gold” can only mean chalices, and he quotes 
Sylvefter in fupport of his pofition. You contend that it 
means patterns, and fo does the very author whom Dyce 
cites to the contrary, in the following paffage: 

“Yea, even our crowns, darts, launces, skeyns and scales 
Are all but copies of Heav’ns principals, 
And sacred patterns, which, to serve all ages, 
Th’ Almighty printed on Heaven’s ample stages.” 
Thefe lines are from “The Columnes” of Du Bartas, as 
tranflated by Sylvefter. 
Alton, And indifputably moft appofite and decifive: 
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how could anybody but Dyce think of fpeaking of the 
conftellations as “plates or circular ornaments”? Our 
next play will be As you like it, which comes tenth in the 
folios. 


yar vigevar TENG ia) 1. 


Alton. The aétion of the body feems often with me to 
{timulate the action of the mind. With a view to our 
meeting to-day, I read over “As you like it” again laft 
night, and on my way here at a good pace, the thought 
{truck me that the play, as we have it in the folios, might 
have been written twice. 

Collier. Sheridan Knowles often told me that all his beft 
{cenes in “Virginius” and “The Hunchback”, etc., were 
written in pencil while he was taking vigorous exercife. 
You do not mean that two different hands are to be traced 
in “ As you like it”: I do not believe that Shakefpeare ever 
wrote a play conjointly with any poet of his day, though 
he not unfrequently took up a play by fome other drama- 
tift, and amended or added to it. 

Alton. 1 only put it as a mere conjecture; but it occurs 
to me that “As you like it” poffibly once exifted without 
the parts of Jaques, Audrey, and Touchftone; and that 
fome of the confufion apparent near the end (where Shake- 
fpeare moft varies from Lodge’s ftory of “ Rofalind”), and 
efpecially the introduction of a fecond Fagues, was owing 
to the fact that the player-editors of the Folio 1623 had to 
deal with two manufcripts, and could not tell how to end 
the play, fo as to make the conclufion intelligible as the 
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commencement. That is, of courfe, only to be taken as 
my crude notion on the point. 

Collier. It may poffibly be fo; and your “crude notion”, 
as you call it, may deferve more confideration than we 
have time or means now to give it. It forms, in faét, no 
part of our prefent bufinefs. 

Newman. Alton only puts it at prefent as an obzter dic- 
tum, to ufe a lawyer’s expreffion. The emendations of the 
text of “As you like it”, derived from your Corr. Fo. 1632, 
are not, I think, important. 

Collier. Some are trifling; but a few, that may feem 
trifling, are really of importance: what, for inflance, fhould 
we do without the pronoun “he” in the firft line of the 
play, relating to the will of the father of the hero, and 
of his brother Oliver? 

Newman. Rowe and Theobald, I fee, did without it. 

Collier. Certainly the fenfe can be made out without it; 
but, as Dyce fays, this very material paffage is rendered 
“awkward and obfcure” by the omiffion; and now we have 
the authority of the old Corrector for inferting “ he” before 
“bequeathed me by will”, we may feel fure that Shake- 
fpeare would make his very firft fentence as diftinét and 
intelligible as poffible. 

Alton. Nearly the fame may be faid of another pronoun, 
“T”’ near the opening of the fecond fcene, which the old 
Correétor fupplies, and which fince Pope’s time has been 
inferted. 

Collier. We need not dwell upon thefe, or fuch as thefe, 
fmall changes, which are numerous: it is, however, well 
worth noting that Coleridge’s admirable correction, “my 


father’s child”, which is fully borne out by the old Cor- 
I 
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reétor, muft be adopted: my “child’s father” feems to im- 
ply that Rofalind is already in the family way. 

Newman. Shakefpeare may neverthelefs have meant, the 
child fhe hoped or expected to have by Orlando. 

Collier. Still that would be very coarfe. But let us 
pafs over all minor emendations, and come to an impor- 
tant one which comes late in the play (Act V, fc. 2), where 
Silvia explains to Rofalind and Phebe what it is to love: 
the words, as invariably printed until my Corr. Fo. 1632 
was produced, were thefe : 

“Ttis to be all made of fantasy, 

All made of passion, and all made of wishes, 

All adoration, duty and observance, 

All humbleness, all patience and impatience, 

All purity, all trial, all observance.” 
Malone found fault with “obfervance” in the third line, 
becaufe it was made the rhyme to the very fame word in 
the fifth line; but the old Corrector informs us that the 
blunder was the mifprinting of the third line, which he fays 
ought to run, 

“All adoration, duty and obedzence”; 

and fo Mr. Dyce very properly alters the text, becaufe it is 
liable to no objection, and becaufe, as he fairly admits, it is 
the alteration propofed by “ Mr. Collier’s MS. Correétor”. 

Alton. What a pity it is that he was not always fo 
explicit: he does not generally refufe to acknowledge the 
origin of fuch changes. Here and there, if he do not infert 
the emendation in his text, he does almoft as much by a 
diftinét note-at the end, as in Act IV, fc. 1, where he makes 
Rofalind fay, 


“T should think my honesty ranker than my wit”, 
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which can hardly be right; and the emendation of the 
old Corrector (given in Dyce’s note) proves at once how 
and why the compofitor blundered, viz., 


“TI should skank my honesty rather than my-wit.” 


Here the old printer mifread “thank”, ¢hzn%, ane word tiets: 
ranker, to the ruin of the fenfe of the poet. 

Newman. The meaning is obvious, and dire€tly fupports 
the change. This is one way of fhewing what the text 
ought to be, without fubmitting to the cruel neceffity of 
difplacing the nonfenfe of an eafy mifreprefentation. 

Collier. Theobald’s judicious alteration (Act V, fc. 4) of 
untunable to “untimable’, the word alfo in the Corr. Fo. 
1632, gives us an opportunity of obferving upon the many 
{craps of ballads quoted in this play, and upon the various 
places where the old Corre¢tor has been able to’ fill up 
Jacune in thefe popular fragments. Dyce almoft uniformly 
negleéts them, although warranted by the rhyme, the fenfe 
of the fpeaker, and the peculiar knowledge of the individual. 
Into thefe it is hardly worth while for us now to enter. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


Collier. A queftion has arifen, in relation to this comedy, 
whether the quarto, dated on the title-page 108 Ieebeenl Ot, 
excepting that title-page, older than the Folio 1623. Judg- 
ing from the older type of the body of the production, 
the comparatively newer type of the title-page of 1631, 
and from the emendations of the quarto in the folio, I 
maintain that the latter was, in fact, printed from the 
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former. Here is my copy of the quarto, but, unluckily, 
without any title-page; and looking at it thus imperfectly, 
I contend that the difference of type and orthography, 
independently of corrections, proves to any practifed eye 
that the quarto was anterior to the folio, and that, as 
+n various other cafes, the folio was printed from the 
quarto. That is my pofition. 

Newman. And you eftablifh, moreover, that the folio, as 
the later impreffion, amends the errors of the quarto in 
words, orthography, and punctuation. 

Alton. do not fee that we need difcufs that queftion 
now, though it has excited a good deal of attention, and 
fome animofity. 

Collier. It has; and you will fee that Dyce, after he had 
printed the play preceding “The Taming of the Shrew’, 
finding that the editors of another Shakefpeare had, rather 
pofitively, difputed my pofition, inferted their note at the 
very beginning of his volume, obvioufly in order that it 
might not efcape notice. 

Newman. Neither he nor they venture to touch the 
point on which you moft rely, viz., the apparent age of the 
type of the quarto. 

Collier. And it may turn out befides, but upon this point 
I do not pronounce a judgment, that the type ufed for the 
quarto, which I fuppofe came out in 1607 or 1600, was not 
that which Smithwicke, the printer of the quarto 1631, 
employed in other publications of that date. 

Alton. We can let that point remain as it ftands, and 
proceed, as hitherto, to examine in what way, and to what 
degree, Dyce and others have been indebted to your Corr. 
Fo. 1632. Dyce has no fewer than two and twenty pages 

of notes upon “ The Taming of the Shrew”. 
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Newman. And nearly ina fcore of inftances he adopts 
the old Correétor’s emendations. 

Collier. And always, I think, with fuch acknowlecgments 
as, “ This is the reading of Mr. Colliers MS: Corrector”, 
“So Mr. Collier's MS. Correétor”, etc. This is fair; and 
fuch was Mr. Dyce’s general inclination, in fpite fometimes 
of his enmity to an authority which often fo provokingly 
fet him right. 

Newman. He, too, falls foul of Singer, now and then, 
for his want of all confcience in filently availing himfelf of 
the fuggeftions and emendations of others. Dyce fays, at 
the end of his long note to prove that Zva/h fhould be fub- 
{tituted for “ Brach” (meaning invariably a dog) of every 
old edition, “I communicated my conjecture Zra/h to Mr. 
Singer, who has adopted it, but without mentioning that he 
owed it to me’. There isa good deal of ¢tra/h of different 
forts derived from others by Singer in the courfe of his 
volumes. He was a compiler. 

Alton. Even when Dyce knows, and almoft admits, that 
the old Correétor is right, he is averfe to the flighteft 
change on that authority : for inftance, in the laft line but 
one of the firft fcene of the Induction, the Corr. Fo. 1632 
has “their” for ¢#e,; and Dyce obferves in his note, “ Mr. 
Collier’s MS. Correétor reads their—and rightly, perhaps” : 
“their” muft be right, and Dyce knew it, for we have 
“them” fpoken of in the very previous line. 

Collier. We need not delay for fuch trifles; but in the 
notes to this comedy, it is remarkable how often Dyce finds 
emendations propofed by the old Correétor confirmed by 
the gueffes of Capell, Ritfon, and others, yet cannot mutter 
courage to avail himfelf of them. This, however, could 
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not well be the cafe with “ Ariftotle’s ethics”, inftead of 
“ Ariftotle’s checks’, in the fecond fpeech of the play + Sir 
William Blackftone had recommended that reading to 
Malone or Steevens; and we find the very word “ ethickes” 
in the margin of my Corr. Fo. 1632. 

Alton. So again in Aét I, fc. 2, we find “ feat” fubftituted 
for feck in the Corr. Fo. 1632, Rowe having made the 
admitted change in his edition of 1709. It would be eafy 
to multiply inftances of the fame kind. 

Newman. And of a different kind too, as where Dyce 
PrintseActl, (cat, 


‘Tf Biondello zew were come ashore”, 


inftead of the corrupt text, which it is hardly worth while 
to quote; and obferves, with truth and fairnefs, “I adopt 
the emendation of Mr. Collier’s MS. Corrector, as unquef- 
tionably the genuine reading.” 

Collier. Again, in A& U, fe. 1, he fubftitutes “ pact” for 
part, as it has been everlaftingly mifprinted, adding that 
what we may call the fmall-great improvement was ob- 
tained from Mr. Collier's MS. Corrector. Juft the fame 
mifprint occurs in Heywood’s “ Four Prentices of London”, 
1615, where the Soldan ought to exclaim, 


“I say the Persian scorns to be colleague, 
Or to have fact with them of Christendom”; 


but “paét” is mifprinted part: he fcorned to enter into 
compact with the Chriftians. 

Alton. Ina line juft preceding, you refufe to alter “morn” 
to moon at the inftance of your old Correétor ; but there is 
a paffage in Beaumont’s “ Salmafis and Hermaphroditus”, 
as printed by Dyce from the edit. 1640, which fhews, if 
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proof were needed, how eafily “morn” may have been mif- 
printed moon: Dyce gives it, 

“ Or like the pale morn being shadowed”, 


but the original impreffion of 1602 proves it a blunder, that 
ought to have been detected, | 


“Or like the pale moon being shadowed.” 


Collier. There can be no doubt that I was right in pre- 
ferring “morn” to moon in Petruchio’s fpeech, 


“ She is not hot, but temperate as the morn.” 


Dyce agrees with the old Corrector and me afterwards, 
(Aét 11, fc. 2) as to the word “old”, and the place it fhould 
occupy ; and, ftill farther on, that Fe//ow is the proper 
interpretation of the unfinifhed word in Act IV, {c. 3. He 
alfo adopts from my edition the proper moment for the 
exit of the Tailor and Haberdafher ; while in the 6th fcene 
of the fame Act, he accepts “hold” from my Corr. .Fo. 
1632, inftead of knows, always hitherto and abfurdly pre- 
ferved, I think by all editors. 

Newman. It is a mere matter of a letter, wzl/aimy for 
“villain” of the old copies, and perfectly intelligible; but 
Dyce, in A& V, fc. 1, without the flighteft warrant, intro- 
duces an emendation of his own manufacture: Vincentio 
was to be “carried to the jail”, on which he calls the officer 
a “monftrous villain’; and why “villain”, again{t every 
authority, was to be altered to vz//ainy, we have no means 
of knowing, excepting that Dyce tells us, in 13864, that he 
had “expreffed a ftrong opinion” upon the point in 1857. 
On his own fhowing, this is what he elfewhere calls “wanton 
innovation”. Even his friend Walker pretended to no 
authority for the change. 
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Newman. Dyce would moft certainly have rejected “ vil- 
lainy” had it been propofed by the old Corrector, yet here 
he introduces it “merely of. his own head”, and claims 
credit for it as a difcovery. Even Singer gives him no 
fupport. 

Collier. It is but juftice to admit that Dyce very feldom 
takes fuch a liberty; and the fact is that he had little 
talent or tafte for conjectural emendation. 


AUIS “WELL THAT ENDS) EE 


Collier. There are two emendations in this play, made on 
the authority of the Corr. Fo. 1632, that merit efpecial 
notice. 

Newman. There is a change at the firft entrance of the 
principal characters. 

Collier. 1know what you refer to, but that is only a mere 
matter of form: the words “all in black” (as the folios 
fimply, and according to the ufage of the time, exprefs 
it), are reftored from the folios. 

Newman. But you were the firft to exclude the milk-and- 
water modernifation of 7 mourning: every edition, from 
the time of Rowe until yours came out in 1858, had that 
modernifation, and fince then “all in black” has invariably 
been fubftituted. However, as you intimate, it is hardly 
worth remark. 

Alton. Dyce repeated “in mourning” in 1857; but, in 
1864, he amended it to “all in black”. 

Collier. Be it fo: the two important changes of text that — 
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I allude to, and which are nearly all that we need dwell 
upon in this drama, occur in AC leices,and sit Aeiy, 
fc. 3. We will take them in their order. In the Folio 
1623, the lines ftand precifely thus: 
“ © you leaden messengers 

That ride upon the violent speede of fire, 

Fly with false ayme, move the still-peering aire 

That sings with piercing, do not touch my lord.” 

Alton. We can only guefs at the meaning, as you read 
the paffage from the Folio 1623. How does it ftand in the 
Correelttoni632: 

Collier. Thus; not only intelligibly, but beautifully : 

“O, you leaden messengers, 

That ride upon the volant speed of fire, 

Fly with false aim : wound the still-fzeczng air, 

That sings with piercing, do not touch my lord.” 
Here we fee “volant” fubftituted for violent, “wound” for 
move, and “ ftill-piecing” for /fil/-peering; and no man can 
reafonably difpute three emendations which completely 
reftore the poet’s language: Helena calls upon the bullets, 
that ride upon the volant, or flying, {peed of fire, not to 
touch Bertram, but merely to wound the air, which fings 
while it re-unites. 

Alton. I do not fee how the paffage, hitherto fo much 
difputed, can be rendered more clear or more expreffive. 

Newman. Heywood, in a play already quoted, “The 
Four Prentices”, 1615, has “volant horfes”, abfurdly mif- 
printed “vdolent horfes”; and if “volant” be applicable to 
horfes, how much more is the epithet applicable to bullets 
difcharged from fire-arms. We may pafs now to the fecond 
important emendation you fpeak of. 
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Collier. Which occurs in the third fcene of the laft Act, 
and applies to this line, as printed in all the folios: 


“Her insuite comming with her modern grace.” 


It has occafioned a vaft deal of trouble to modern editors ; 
but we need not enter into their fpeculations, becaufe, only 
correct two eafy mifprints, 7/w7te and comming, and all 
doubt vanifhes at once: read with the old Corrector, 


“Her znfinite cunning with her modern grace.” 


Bertram afferts that Diana’s zzfinite cunning and “ modern 
grace’, 7.¢, ordinary beauty, had fubdued him to her rate. 

Alton. It isa capital emendation certainly ; and although 
fo eafy a corruption, it was never gueffed at, until the pro- 
duétion of your Corr. Fo. 1632. 

Collier. L cannot be quite fure of that, becaufe, as Dyce 
ftates, Mr. Sidney Walker, in his “ Critical Examination’, 
sueffed at the corruption, but not until after the produc- 
tion and examination of my Corr. Fo. 1632. However, 
I feel certain that Walker had no previous knowledge of 
it, fo that his conje€ture was quite independent, and may 
be faid fully to confirm the old Corrector. It has fince 
been fuggefted that “modern” ought to be modeft; but 
confidering that Bertram had already afferted, that Diana 
had been “a common gamefter of the camp”, we muft 
accept “modern” in its ordinary fenfe. 

Newman. This emendation, like many more, has fince 
been univerfally adopted. Singer gives it to Walker 
without even mentioning the (to Singer) odious Corr. Fo. 
1632; and in “the Globe Shakefpeare”, where the line 
occurs, there is no obelus to fhew that it was an entire inno- ~ 
vation: this mark, in their preface, the editors ftate (as I 
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underftand them) that they would infert whenever an im- 
portant novelty of text was introduced. 

Alton. Near the end of Aét II, in all the folios, two 
{peeches by the Clown come together, each marked C/o. 

Collier. As if the Clown had fpoken a fecond time with- 
out any intervening fpeech by Parolles.. The fact feems 
to be, according to the old Correétor (and we may eafily 
believe him), that a line has been loft, which he fupplies, no 
doubt from good authority, becaufe it fo exactly fits the 
place: Dyce only inferts it in a note, and others utterly 
difregard it. 

Alton. This feems abfurd: when they have been com- 
pelled to accept fo much on the fame evidence, why, in 
heaven’s name, fhould they reject this harmlefs and very 
appropriate addition ? 

Collier. It feems almoft fatuity, unlefs we fet it down to 
the account of their utter diflike of the Corr. Fo. 1632. I 
inferted the fpeech in my edition of 1858, in full confidence 
and conviction that it is what Shakefpeare wrote, agreeing, 
as it does, with what immediately precedes and follows. 

Newman. Yet in various other plays and places they 
admit that a line, or lines, muft have been loft, by the care- 
leffnefs of the old compofitors : here they cannot deny that 
fomething is wanting, and yet they would rather allow the 
defect to remain, than adopt the remedy offered by the 
painftaking old Corrector. 

Collier. Such feems to be their notion of the way in 
which Shakefpeare ought to be edited. I do not think we 
fhall gain anything by going into the confideration of 
minor changes propofed or adopted on the ftrength of the 
Corr. Fo. 1632, fuch as “manifold” for manife/i, “fits” for 
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fits, “heaven” for help, “end” for and, “as” for are, “ftranger’ 
for flronger, etc. Yet they prove its value. 

Newman. But do not pafs over without obfervation the 
words, “He bluthes, and ’tis his’, always mifprinted ’¢zs 
hit in the folios, and even by Dyce in his firft edition in 
1857: he amends it to, “He blufhes, and ’tis /zs”, moft 
properly, in 1864; but he ought, in mere fairnefs, to have 
added that he did fo, becaufe he found the emendation in 
your Corr Fo. 1632. 

Alton, He excufes his former error, having, as he ftates, 
been “mifled by Horne Tooke”; but why not at once own 
that he was led back again to the right way by the old 
Corrector ? 

Collier. Poffibly it was only from forgetfulnefs ; but in 
his note he obferves, “here, at leaft, the context decides 
that Ait isa miftake”. If the context so decides, it decided 
it juft as much in 1857 as in 1864. The faét probably was 
that, in 1864, he had had the advantage of feeing how the 
paffage ftood in the Corr. Fo. 1632, though he could not 
perfuade himfelf to avow it. It may be worth remarking 
that the miftake of placing the afpirate before z¢ was not 
by any means unufual: it was common in print, as well as 
in fpeech; thus in Barnfield’s “Cynthia with certain Son- 
nets”, 1595, we meet with a line that ftrangely begins 
with the blunder, 


“ 777¢ wholy is to chastity inclinde.” 


This was precifely the error in Macbeth, Aét I, fe. 5, 


‘“¢ Nor keep peace between 
“Th’ effect and zt”, 


which Mr. Dyce, in his edition of 1857, preferved, and 
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would probably have retained in his edition of 1864, but 
that he was warned from the blunder by the Corr. Fo. 
1632. He frankly admits his change of opinion, but care- 
leffly omits to add why he changed it. ; 

Newman. Youcan hardly complain of this fingle omiffion, 
feeing that there are various others ; although he cites and 
refers.to the old Corrector and you, in between twenty and 
thirty places in this one play, 

Collier. But fometimes, and perhaps rightly, difputing 
the point at iffue: moft heartily do I wifh he were here to 
argue it. I never had a perfonal difference with him in my 
life, but he gradually drew away from me, and we parted 
company, even on the road to the fame end. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Alton. We need take no notice of “fouth” for found in 
the fifth line of this drama, becaufe, although the emenda- 
tion is made in the Corr. Fo. 1632, “fouth” has always been 
confidered the true text ever fince the time of Pope and 
Theobald. We may, however, be confident that the old 
Corrector preceded them with the fame emendation by at 
leaft half a century. 

Newman. That muft neceffarily remain an unfettled 
point, becaufe we have no means of afcertaining at what 
date, fubfequent to 1632, the owner of the folio, which fell 
into your hands, introduced his emendations. 

Collier. True; but my decided opinion being that moft 
of the corretions having been di¢tated by the recitation of 
early performers, while Shakefpeare’s plays ftill continued 
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popular (that is before the breaking out of the Civil Wars 
in 1642), the emendations probably had their origin in the 
ten years preceding that event. However, this point ts 
altogether uncertain ; and fome of the changes may eafily 
have been pofterior to the Civil Wars, or even pofterior to the 
Reftoration, before our great Dramatift’s productions were 
entirely laid afide for thofe of Davenant, Dryden, or Crown. 

Alton. Certain it is, with reference to “ Twelfth Night”, 
that /ounxd properly became “fouth” in the hands of the 
old Corrector, and that Pope introduced “ fouth” for found 
in his firft edition of 1725. 

Newman. Rowe, in 1709, appears to have confidered 
found an error, and fubftituted “wind”. Theobald, in 1733, 
repeated Pope’s “fouth”, and fo it has ever fince continued. 

Collier. And fo it ought ever to continue, as we now fee on 
the authority of the Corr. Fo. 1632. That point, therefore, is 
fettled, although my old friend Douce was for adhering to 
found; but that was prior to the difcovery of my book. He 
did not live to infpect it; but had he furvived long enough, 
he would have been one of the firft literary antiquaries to 
whom I fhould have carried it. I did not myfelf know of 
its real value, until fome-time after I had gone to refide in 
Berkfhire. 

Alton. If I do not miftake, Theobald was the firft who, 
in Act I, fc. 3, altered the abfurdity cool my nature, into 
“curl by nature”. It was one of his many happy gueffes. 

Collier. It was fo; and this undoubted mifprint ought to 
have led Dyce to correé& a paffage in B.and F.’s““Coxcomb’, 
where (Act I, fc. 6) these lines occur ; 

““T’ll set me down and tell the northern wind 


That it is gentler than the curling west, 
If it will blow me dead.” 
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Here “curling weft” is nonfenfe, and we muft read “cooling 
weit”. The blunder on the part of the old printer was 
eafy; and feeing that ‘curl’ was mifprinted coo/ in “Twelfth 
Night”, Dyce ought not, in 1853, to have fallen into the 
miftake in “the Coxcomb”. 

Newman. There, perhaps, never was fo timid an editor : 
he is only bold in his refiftance to the emendations of your 
old Corrector; and his boldnefs there arofe out of his natural 
iiMicityem Lavery pogy has feet, in Act’ i, {c.1, that. the 
old reading, “I could not with fuch eftimable wonder over- 
far believe that”, muft be wrong; and that the emendation, 
“T could not with /elfeftimation wander fo far to believe 
that”, probably muft be right ; yet Dyce prints the moft 
awkward nonfenfe, rather than infert what, I think, is 


the true text. 


Collier. | want to direct your fpecial attention to one of 
the beft reftorations of the comic language of the poet, in 
Aét I, fc. 5, of this play: the words in the old folios and 


quartos are thefe, 


“Though our silence be drawn from us with cars.” 


What could be the meaning of “drawn from us wth cars’ ? 
and many have been the fubflitutes for cars: fome editors 
have propofed cables, others carts, racks, cords, etc.; and 
Sir W. Scott, two or three times over in his novels, where 
he delights in Shakefpearian phrafeology, fupports the 


laft, alfo approved by Mr. Grant White. 


But what fays 


Dyce, for that is more particularly the queftion with us? 
In his firft edition of 1857, he adhered to “drawn from us 
with cars”, trying to make a meaning out of it ;.but in his 


edition of 1864, he at once jumped, as it were, at the pro- 
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pofal of the old Correétor, adding in his note, “T feel con- 
vinced that that is what the author wrote’. No doubt 
about it; and he even finds fault with Singer for difrefpect- 
fully refufing the reading of the Corr. Fo. 1632—“ treating 
it with contempt”. 

Newman. What is the propofed emendation ? 

Collier. What Dyce very truly tells us cannot be doubted, 
VIZ 

“ Though our silence be drawn from us dy ¢’ ears.” 

Alton. That is the reading contended for, I think, by Sir 
Thomas Hanmer. 

Collier. And which Dyce rejected in 1857, although he 
quoted Hanmer in his note on the paffage. 

Newman. Then, he welcomed it in 1864, becaufe he faw 
“by th’ ears” recommended by the old Corrector: on that 
authority he was convinced that dy *’ ears was the very 
expreffion Shakefpeare wrote; and moft characteriftic we 
muft own it, confidering who was the fpeaker. 

Collicr. But how could Dyce poffibly give ftronger tefti- 
mony in favour of the Corr, Fo. 1632? as foon as he faw 
there the expreffion dy zh’ ears, although he had rejected it 
fix years before, he at once, and with high praife, gave it 
admiffion; and now it muft ftand for ever as the language 
of Shakefpeare. 

Newman. The emendation, it is true, is not of fo much 
importance in itfelf, as it affords diftinct evidence of the 
reliance which Dyce, in one of his lefs vexatious moods, 
really placed on the reprefentations of the old Corrector. 

Collier. It is more on that account, than on any other, 
that it is worth our while to fay fo much about it. 

Alton. It feems, for a time, to have given Dyce a new 
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light; for he afterwards, in this comedy, adopts other 
changes, fuch as “the King lives by a beggar”, inftead of 
“ lyes by a beggar”; and “ Not like the haggard”, inftead of 
« And like. the haggard”, etc., where he admits that “the 
alterations of Mr. Collier’s MS. Corrector are indifpenfable.” 

Newman, Nay, a little farther on (Act II, fc. 3), he con- 
fents to accept words (never before fuggefted) from the 
Corre Vosro3 2,1. thedine 


“ And thanks, s¢z// thanks, and very oft good turns”, 


where, in fa&t, both that and the next line are omitted, 
but are inferted by the old Correétor in the margin of his 
copy of 1632. 

Collier. Dyce has no note on “the very true fonnet”, as 
Malvolio dignifies it, but da//ad in fact, “Pleafe one and 
pleafe all”; and I did not myfelf, until recently, difcover the 
entry of it in the books of the Stationers’ Company, under 
the date of 18th January, 1591, probably full ten years 
before “ Twelfth Night” was written and acted; it is in 
thefe words : 


“Henry Kyrkham. Entered for his Copie, &c., 
a ballad intituled 
The Crowe she sittes upon the wall : 
Please one, and please all.” 


The fum paid for the entry was, as ufual, fixpence. 
Alton. Of courfe, the very production quoted by Malvolio, 
and therefore well worth prefervation. 
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Tat. WINTER S. LAGE: 


Collier. There are a good many interefting and impor- 
tant emendations by the old Corrector in this play, but one 
of them fo pre-eminently valuable, that I muft firft direct 
your attention to it, although it comes very late, viz., in 
AG V, fc. 3. It is the introduction of a whole line, and 
that line admitted by everybody to be in the very {tyle 
and f{pirit of Shakefpeare. Strange to fay! chat, in the 
opinion of certain critics, is the fole objection to it. 

Newman. Strange indeed! They muft contend the more 
it is like Shakefpeare, the lefs likely it is to have been 
written by him! Do they mean to fay, that it is a mere 
invention by the author of the MS. notes in your Corr. 
Fo. 1632? 

Collier. That muft be their pofition, or they have no 
ground whatever to ftand upon. 

Alton. Yet, as has been faid, in how many places 
do they not confefs that words and lines have been 
omitted in other dramas, either by the careleffnefs of 
tranfcribers, or by the blunders of compofitors. 

Collier. Tf the line had been a bad one, poffibly the 
objectors might have allowed it ; but becaufe it is a good 
one, and one of the beft in the whole of the five acts of 
“The Winters Tale”, they refift it. It is a curious and 

novel queftion, who could the old Corrector be, who, fup- 
pofing it merely fpurious, was able to invent even a fingle 
line fo “truly Shakefpearian”, as it has been called by fome 
of the beft judges. 
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Alton. And how much does it not fay in favour of all his 
other emendations, if he could write a fingle line fuch as 
Shakefpeare might have owned. Which of the many com- 
mentators from Rowe to Dyce could pretend to fuch an 
admirable faculty ? 

Newman, Their own experiments at filling up accidental 
lacune are generally lame enough: Theobald was the 
only editor who feems to have made even a remote 
approach to the feeling and poetry of Shakefpeare. But 
firft read the paffage as it has come down to us unamended. 

Collier. The line is an addition to the following fpeech 
by Leontes, and I will read it from Mr. Dyce’s edition, 
where it ftands thus, with two breaks, to indicate in the 
firft inftance a paufe by the fpeaker, and in the fecond an 
omiffion by the Poet. Pauline is about to draw the curtain 
before the fuppofed ftatue of Hermione, when Leontes 
exclaims, 

“ Let be, let be.— 
Would 1 were dead, but that, methinks, already— 
What was he that did make it ?>—See, my lord, 


Would you not deem it breath’d? and that those veins 
Did verily bear blood ?” 


Is it not evident, is it not undeniable, that the fenfe after 
“already”, where the break occurs, is incomplete? Every 
editor, from the time of Rowe to our own day, has placed 
a line, fome longer and fome fhorter, after “already”; and 
Warburton, one of the boldeft of Shakefpeare’s editors, 
made an attempt to fill up the abfence of words and mean- 
ing; but the Corr. Fo. 1632, as I maintain, preferves the 
very language of the poet, as Dyce himfelf has confeffed in 
reference to fome other propofed changes in, or additions 
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to, the text, though he refufes to admit the line here. See 
how finely the whole runs, when we read it with the addi- 
tional line, which the old Corrector afferts was part of the 
original fpeech of Leontes: 

“Tet beet pe! 


Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already 
Lam but dead, stone looking upon stone.” 


If this be not the language of Shakefpeare, I fhould like 
to know what any of our modern editors would infert 
inftead of it? Mr. Dyce allows that “at firft it appeared 
to him (as well as to Mr. Collier) exactly in the fpirit of 
Shakefpeare’, though Dyce afterwards came to the abfurd 
belief that the line was “too Shakefpearian”, and therefore 
to be rejected. 

Alton. Never was there fuch logic, certainly. 

Newman. And never was there a line, in all the thirty- 
feven plays, that, in my judgment, better fitted the place 
for which it was written. 

Collier. You are right, although it has been objected 
that Leontes has, on the preceding page, fpoken of 
himfelf as “ ftone”; but mark here, that the fpeech begin- 
ning, “Let be, let be’, could not be complete without the 
repetition, becaufe the pronoun “it”, in the queftion, “What 
was he that did make 7¢’, would have no noun with which 
it could agree without again mentioning the ftatue. Read 
the whole as the old Corrector inftructs to read it, and the 
fpeech is perfect in poetry, fenfe, and grammar : 

“Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already 


I am but dead, stone looking upon stone. 
What was he that did make it ?” 
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Newman. All you fay is moft obvious; and if we could 
fuppofe that a modern edition had appeared without the 
line, when it was found in the old copies, what an outcry 
would not have been raifed about an omiffion which de- 
ftroyed all meaning, and ruined one of the fineft fpeeches 
of the greateft poet of the world. 

Collier. Mr. Dyce could not keep his temper, in his firft 
edition, when he read my note on the fubje¢ct; and declares, 
in his fecond edition, that “Mr. Collier cannot bring him- 
felf to quote fairly anything I have written’. He infifts 
that Warburton did not confider the text defective: how 
fo? when Warburton himfelf made an attempt to complete 
the fentence by adding the words he confidered wanting : 


——‘“hbut that, methinks, already J converse with the dead.” 


If Warburton, as Dyce infifts, thought the fentence com- 
plete, why did he fupply words, as he himfelf ftates, “ zo 
complete the fentence?” The effort has been to refift to the 
laft an incontrovertible addition to the imperfect text, as if 
merely becaufe it is found in the handwriting of the old 
Corrector. For myfelf, I may fay, if fuch a choice could 
be allowed me, that I would rather have been the author 
of this fingle “too-Shakefpearian emendation”, than of all 
the other improvements of Shakefpeare’s text recom- 
mended by the old Correétor of my Folio 1632. 

Alton. There furely can be no doubt that the line 
efcaped either in tranfcribing or printing ; and Dyce would 
himfelf have admitted it, had he not, for fome reafon or 
other, been throughout this play more unwilling than ufual 
to adopt the fuggeftions of the old Corre¢tor: other rival 
editors were glad to follow his example. To fhew his 
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ftrange reluctance, we need fcarcely do more than obferve 
what he fays about thefe two lines in A&t 11, {c, 3, ont 
play: 


‘“T never saw a vessel of like sorrow 
So fill’d and so becoming.” 


Here, having perhaps afked the opinion of fome perfons, 
even more hoftile than himfelf (for he appears to have been 
much influenced by evil councillors), he adheres to the old 
corrupt text, while in his note he fays everything in favour 
of the following emendation, 


‘“T never saw a vessel of like sorrow 
So fill’d, and so ’er-running.” 


The ufe of the word “veffel”, and the abfurdity of applying 
to it the epithet Jecoming, ought at once to have convinced 
everybody that the old copy only offered nonfenfe, inftead 
of a moft appropriate fimile to a lady who was weeping fo 
abundantly. 

Newman. Yet in the very next note, applicable to the 
very fame page, and in the laft line of it, Dyce is forced 
to accept “wend” of the Corr. Fo. 1632, for weep of all the 
old copies, although weep may be faid fufficiently to 
anfwer its purpofe there. 

Collier. He is almoft eccentric in his acceptances and 
rejections in this part of the drama; as you may fee on 
the preceding page, where “repetition” is difcarded, although 
fupported, not only by the old Corre€tor, but by one of 
Dyce’s own fagacious friends. “ Repetition” is abfolutely 
required for the meaning of the fpeech of Paulina, who 
urges Leontes not to be afflicted at her “ repetition” of his 
cruelty to his Queen and her offspring. 
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Alton. From fome emendations, Mr. Dyce, with all the 
affiftance of advisers and his own ingenuity, could not con- 
trive to efcape, and he is therefore compelled to allow their 
excellence, 

Newman. Such as which, if we muft defcend to par- 
ticulars ? 

Alton. Take the word “jape’, for inftance, in Act IV, 
{c. 3, where all the old copies have gap, which can mean 
nothing; while “jape” is a 7e//, exactly fuiting the place 
where it is found, though never thought of until it appeared 
in the ;margin of the Corr.: Fo; 1632, We might leave 
Dyce and Mr. Grant White to fettle between themfelves 
the important queftion, whether “jape” means “a violent 
explofion of mirth”, or a mere joke. 

Collier. It is but juft to Singer to add, that here he 
adopts “jape” from the Corr. Fo. 1632, and acknowledges 
it. It feems hardly worth while to go farther into the 
accepted improvements in the text of this romantic play. 

Newman. Dyce is fometimes abfurdly obftinate in his 
adherence to old blunders; as when he perfifts in printing 
back for “luck”, in a place (Aét IV, fc. 3) where he is even 
deferted by friends whofe opinions he has fo often quoted 
with hafty approbation: Autolicus’s words are, “Who knows 
how that may turn luck to my advancement”; and to print 
back for “luck”, converts a very intelligible expreffion into 
mere unintelligibility. 

Collier. Dyce is alfo decidedly wrong in preferring the 
mifprint, “clamour your tongue’ to “charm your tongue’, as 
we are told by the old Corrector to read: “charm your 
tongue” was a very common phrafe in the time of Shake- 
ipeate sr itriseevenstoundasin. Chapman se’ Liomer, B: lv; 
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1. 289; when Diomed kills Pandarus by ftriking his lance 
through the root of his tongue: 


____ “his soule for ever charm’d his tongue”, — 


ie. filenced his tongue. In A. Munday’s “ Palmerin of 
England’, ch. X, edit. 1602, we have “charm the proud 
{peeches thou firft ufed”: again, in the fame book, we have 
“ charmed” in the fenfe of ftopped or prevented”: “ Berold, 
of Spain, receiving him at the point of his lance, charmed 
his bold attempt.” 

Newman. Greene and Shakefpeare have often been 
laughed at for ignorance in reprefenting Bohemia as a 
maritime country. but dee =the geographical knowledge 
difplayed by Munday in the very book you have juft 
quoted. We are there told, “Long travelled the Knight 
of Fortune, till at laft he came to the Cape of Totnefs, 
where he took fhipping towards England.” 

Collier. That is ridiculous enough. There is one point 
regarding Robert Greene’s “Pandofto”, which was firft 
publifhed in 1588 (fome twenty years before “ The Winter's 
Tale”, founded upon that novel, was acted), which merits 
notice (though it has received none that I recollect), 
and that is the ufe that Spenfer has made of it in his 
“Fairy Queen”, B. VI, c. 12. Calidore there falls in love 
with Paftorella, who, when an infant, had been expofed and 
faved in the fame way as Shakefpeare’s Perdita. Thus, 
though in an inferior degree, two of our greateft poets were 


indebted to Greene. 
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KING JOHN. 


Collier. We have now to enter upon a frefh clafs of dra- 
matic productions by Shakefpeare, called “ Hiftories” in all 
the folios: they are ten, beginning with “King John”, and 
ending with “ Henry VIII”. 

Alton. I fuppofe you include “the Firft Part of Henry 
V1” in the feries, although it feems more than doubtful 
whether Shakefpeare wrote it. 

Collier. Of courfe I include it, and the emendations of it 
contained in my Corrected Folio of 1632. The queftion of 
its authenticity, as a production of Shakefpeare’s pen, we 
may have to fay fomething upon, when we arrive at it in 
the courfe of our obfervations on the manner, and degree in 
which recent editors have availed themfelves of the old 
Correétor’s notes. I have, I may add, the ftrongeft convic- 
tion that our great dramatift was the author of the larger 
part of the hiftory of “King Edward the Third”, origin- 
ally printed in 1596; but as it was entirely omitted in all 
the folios of 1623, 1632, 1664, and 1685, and could not 
therefore have gone under the fupervifion of the old Cor- 


rector, it does not come within our purview. 
B 
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Newman. I know the play well from Capell’s reprint of 
it in his “Prolufions” of 1760. I, too, feel fure that Shake- 
{fpeare’s mind and pen fupplied all the better portions of it, 
and that it was moft improperly, and ftrangely, excluded 
from the folio 1623. 

Alton. Was it fo excluded by defign, or only by acci- 
dent ? It does not even appear in the folio 1664, where we 
find “Pericles”, “The Yorkthire Tragedy”, etc.; but not 
“The Two Noble Kinfmen”’, which Dyce boldly added 
to his fecond edition. 

Collier. We can only fpeculate upon the point, however 
important; but the probability feems to be that Heminge 
and Condell forgot “Edward III”; and we are to recollect 
that it was printed a year before any of the other works 
of Shakefpeare came from the prefs, as far as we know. 

Newman. It ought, of courfe, to have been placed 
between “King John” and “Richard the Second”. But 
now let us proceed with the dramatic “ Hiftories”, as they 
ftand in the folio 1623, and in our text book, Dyce’s 
edition: we begin with “King John”. 

Collier. The firft at all important change propofed by 
the old Correétor in the text of “King John’, Dyce calls 
“very plaufible’, but ftill dares not to adopt ite" viz. 
uinftained of the ancient copies (Act II, fe. 1), for unftrained, 
which your folio 1632 tells us is the true reading. 

Alton. And it may well fay fo, confidering not only how 
eafy was the blunder, but that an innocent child, like 
Arthur, would never think of afferting that his love was 
pure and unfpotted, for how could it be otherwife: he 
withed Auftria to feel fure that his love was unforced and 

natural, fuch as, in fact, belonged to infancy—‘full of 
unftrained love.” 
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Collier. Certainly: “unftrained” muft have been Shake- 
fpeare’s word there, as well as zudzt/creetly juft afterwards 
in the line— 


“ That hot rash haste so indiscreetly shed.” 


It was the “hot rafh hafte” that had made it zzdz/creet, not 
“mauirect. oo faid Dyces friend, Mr. Letfom, and, in- 
deed, fo faid Singer in his text and in his note on the 
paffage: the blood was needleffly, and therefore “indif- 
Cicetry ined . 

Alton. There can be no doubt regarding “indifcreetly”; 
but its opponents cannot at all agree even about the mean- 
ing of “indire@ly”, the corruption that has always ufurped 
the place: one afferts that it means crzminally, another 
wantonly, a third wrongfully. 

Collier. When, in fa€t, here it means none of them. There 
is a paffage in Dyce’s edition of “The Noble Gentleman” 
(B. and F., x, 121), where dz/creetly is mifprinted “ directly”. 
One character is boafting of his open addiction to lewd 
women, when another warns him to love them more @/- 
creetly, not “direétly”, which is almoft, if not quite, non- 
fenfe. Dyce did not, however, detect the mifprint; and it 
fhows how eafy it was to confound the two words. 

Alton. When, not long afterwards, the Citizens of 
Angiers propofe the marriage of the Dauphin with Lady 
Blanch, obferving, 

“The lady Blanch 
Is neere to England,” 


the old Corrector fubftitutes zzece for “neere’, and neither 
Dyce nor anybody elfe can refift the emendation, Dyce 
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fairly avows the obligation, faying, “I make no doubt 
that Mr. Colliers MS. Corrector is right in regarding 
‘neere’ of the prefent paffage as a mifprint for mzece.” 

Newman. That point, then, is now fettled; and we thall 

never again fee neere in the text. Even in the “ Globe 
-Shakefpeare”, as it is called, niece is the word, but with 
nothing to mark the change. Singer fays, with great fim- 
plicity, that “the error was an eafy one”: true; but “eafy” 
as it was, it was never hinted at, until the appearance of 
your volume of “ Notes and Emendations” in 1853. 

Collier. And but for the old Correétor we fhould pro- 
bably have feen the corruption zeere printed and reprinted 
in every new edition of Shakefpeare, as it has ftood time out 
of mind in every old one. “Eafy” as the error was, 
according to Singer, Dyce argues the point fro and con at 
as much length, as if it were a matter of queftion. 

Alton. Comparatively trifling changes like this, which 
efcaped all editors, ancient and modern, feem to eftablifh 
that the old Corrector poffeffed fome original fources of 
information. 

Newman. The wonder is how fuch an abfurdity could 
have had fo long life. It ought to have wanted no cor- 
rector; and yet “neere” has been received and repeated 
for 250 years. 

Collier. When I edited this hiftorical play, twenty years 
ago, I repeated this error and many others, becaufe I then 
admitted no purely conjectural emendations; but now 
that we have them, or many of them, fupported by the 
teftimony of the old Correétor, changes are, as Dyce often 
admits, “indifpenfable”. 

Alton. He is himfelf an advocate for a very fmall, and, 
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indeed, needlefs, change in Aét II, fc. 2, where he “ choofes 
to print” (his own expreffion elfewhere) zazers inftead of . 
“water”, citing your MS. Corrector as his fole authority. 
You did not fee the neceffity of making the word plural 
when the fingular number of the old copies anfwered juft 
as well. 

Collier. Here Dyce even went beyond me in the credit 
he gave to the old Corrector, whom he cites in his note: 
fo afterwards (Act III, fc. 1) as to the word “uptrimmed”, 
he profeffes to have preceded the old Corrector; and 
very likely he did, but he did not print his notion until 
after he had feen it fo fupported. 

Newman. What you formerly faid about Dyce, that he 
could not endure the flighteft ridicule, is fully borne out by 
his note on the words, “found on into the drowfy ear of 
night”. He is abfolutely in a fury at your merely afferting 
that his pofition regarding it was “almoft droll”: here his 
“unmannerly ire’, as you mildly defignate it, charges you 
with “mifreprefentation and concealment”, although you 
quoted only his own words, and fhowed how he had mif- 
taken an expreffion by Defoe, when that author {peaks 
of “one o'clock in the night”. 

Collier. Hete his temper was in fault, and it mifgoverned 
his pen: let us fay no more about it; and he makes a fort 
of amends in his next note, on the fecond line of {c. 4, where 
he is content to accept “convented” in the line 


‘** A whole armado of convented sail”, 
from my Corr. Fo. 1632, inftead of “convicted fail” of all 


early and late impreffions. 
Alton. Dyce there admits his obligation, but Singer alters 
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conviéted to “ convented”, without the flighteft allufion to 
the fource of the emendation. 

Newman. It matters little what Singer fays, or does not 
fay: “convented” muft be the true word, as we read in 
Warner’s Albion's England, B. VI, ch. 33: 


“But when by his convented force his foes increased more.” 


His foes were increafed by couventing, or gathering together, 
the troops of the enemy. 

Collier. Paffing over a few minor matters, where Pope 
and other editors recommend changes, now found war- 
ranted by the Corr. Fo. 1632, we come to the compound 
epithet of “fin-beftained” as applied to the cloak of King 
John. However pofitive Dyce may be againft it, you will 
obferve that all he can fay is confined to the vaftly impor- 
tant topic of the Ayphen, regarding which he gives us a 
whole page of notes and quotations. He does not fay that 
the “ingenious alteration” of thi1-be/tained to “fin-beftained” 
is not right, but he adduces plenty of inftances to prove 
that hyphens are elfewhere mifplaced. If this be admitted, 
how does it: eftablifh that 


‘We will not line his sin-bestained cloak”, 


ought to be “¢hin-beftained”? Singer could not refift the 
excellent emendation ; but without relying at all upon 
fuch an authority, it is moft evident that the old compofitor 
made a blunder (from mifhearing, perhaps), and printed 
“thin-beftained”, not underftanding, in his profaic capacity, 
how a cloak could be “ fin-beftained”. Mr. Dyce muft have 
been fenfible of the poetical figure, but ftill could not 
prevail upon himfelf to admit it into his text: he obtufely 
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fancied that Shakefpeare only meant that the King’s cloak 
was thin and /tained. 

Newman. Do him the juftice, however, to acknowledge 
that he was fully aware of the difference between “ offers” 
and orders in the line (Aét V, {c. 1), 


‘¢ Send fair-play offers and make compromise”; 
I 


for how could compromife be effected with the enemy by 
the difpatch of orders ? 

Collier. Yet orders has run the gauntlet of all editions 
from 1623 to 1858, when I infifted upon the change. 
I apprehend that we fhall never fee it again; and this is 
one of the many obvious and important fervices that the 
old Correétor has rendered. 

Alton. In the fourth fcene of Act V, we arrive at a very 
curious mifreprefentation of the true text in the line, 


“ Unthread the rude eye of rebellion”, 


inftead of “antread the road way of rebellion’, which 
emendation was in part gueffed by Theobald, but he did 
not perceive that rude eye was a mifprint for “road way”. 

Collier. We can fee precifely the caufes of thefe miftakes 
of the old compofitor; and I believe it was then very 
rarely that a reader of the proofs was employed. 
Again, on the next page, we fee “Right in thine eye” 
amended, moft indifputably, I contend, to “ Bright in thine 
eye”. Melun, wounded, is at the point of death, and 
Salisbury tells him, 


“ For I do see the cruel pangs of death 
Bright in thine eye.” 


This is the “lightning before death” of “Romeo and 
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Juliet”, Act vV, fc. 3 ; and Crown, in Act II of his “ Charles 
VIII” (1672), tells us “Such lightnings fome have had 
when near the grave.” 

Alton. Dyce is, | apprehend, the only perfon who refufes 
the emendation ; while he gravely and fcientifically argues 
againft the exiftence of fuch brightnefs in the eyes of 
people juft before death, “on the authority of an eminent 
living phyfician.” Surely this is very abfurd, when the 
poet perhaps only ufes a commonly received opinion for 
the purpofe of his drama, even fuppofing it not to be the 
fat. This is a fpecimen of the matter-of-facine/s re- 
quired by unimaginative editors. 

Newman. Have we not gone a little too faft, and omitted 
to notice a valuable propofed change? ‘Turn back to fcene 2 
of this 5th A&t, where Dyce prints the line, 


“‘ Even at the crying of your nation’s crowe.” 


Who ever heard that a crow was the emblem of France? 
and, moreover, who ever heard of a crow crying ? 

Collicr. The MS. correction in the Fo. 1632 muft be at 
once admitted, 


“ Even at the crowznug of your nation’s cock.” 


The cock, or gad/us, is notorioufly the feathered reprefenta- 
tive of France; and it is not fo eafy here, as in fome other 
places, to account for the ftupid blunder of the compofitor. 
The emendation renders it impoffible that the error fhould 
ever be repeated; but in a popular tract by Thomas 
Lodge, printed in the fame year as the old play of King 
John, viz., 1591, we meet with the very oppofite mifprint, 
not crow for “cock”, but cock for “crow”. 
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Newman. That is perhaps ftill more fingular. What 
are the words, and what is the title of the tract ? 

Collier. It is called “ Catharos, Diogenes in his Singu- 
laritie”, 4to, 1591, and the fentence there printed runs thus: 


“Truely our husbandmen heare about Athens are like A‘sop’s 
cocke, whom the Foxe espied perched on a tree, and bearing a piece 
of flesh in his crooked nebbe.” 

Immediately afterwards, the Fox addreffes the cocke, as 
it ftands mifprinted, by the name of “brother Crowe”. 

Newman. Very remarkable, and not lefs abfurd. The 
old printer feems to have been confounded by the repeti- 
tion of the words “cock” and “crow”, both in Lodge and 
in Shakefpeare. How ftrange it is that any man fhould 
ferioufly repeat the line of “King John”, as it appears in 
Dyce’s and in all other editions, your’s alone excepted. 

Alton. Surely we fhall never fee it again. It was worth 
going back a little in order to advert to this fingular and 
ridiculous perverfion of the poet’s language. Now [ think 
we may fhut the book for the day. 

Collier. Before we feparate, I juft want to fhow you how 
often the fentiment in the concluding couplet of “ King 
John” has been given by our elder writers in different forms. 
The old “ King’ John” ends thus: 


“ Let England live but true within itself, 
And all the world can never wrong her state.” 


Shakefpeare, in his “hiftory”, puts it thus: 
“ Nought shall make it rue 
If England to itself do rest but true.” 
Spenfer has this line, F*. Q., B. Il, c. x, iteeAaos 


“ Nought else but treason from the first this land did foyle.? 
‘S 
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A traét by Anthony Munday, called “The Difcoverie of 
Edmund Campion”, 1582, 6. 7, has thefe words: 

“This little Iland, God having so bountifullie bestowed his bless- 
ings upon it, that except it proove false within it selfe, no treason 


whatsoever can prevaile against it.” 


In his “Introdu€tion to Knowledge”, printed as early as 
1542, Andrew Borde expreffed a fimilar opinion twice over: 


firft he fays, 


“ Tf they were true within themselfes, thei nede not to feare although 
al nacions wer set against them.” 


And afterwards, 


“I think, if al the world were set against England, it might never 
be conquered, they being trew within them selfe.” 


Alton. No doubt you might find the fame fentiment in 
many more recent authorities; but we have gone a little 
out of our ftraight path already, and when next we meet 
we may 

‘“‘Untread the road-way of gzotation”, 
and return to Shakefpeare. All we want is impartially to 
do our beft in afcertaining, with the aid of your Corr. Fo. 
1632, what is the true text of Shakefpeare in many 
difputed paffages. 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 


Newman. The emendations to “ Richard the Second” in 
the Corr. Fo. 1632 do not feem very numerous or material. 
Collier. Excepting fo far as the moft minute change, that 
reftores the true language of the greateft poet the world 
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ever produced, is of the higheft value. As, for inftance, 
when in Act It, fc. 2, it furnifhes, for the firft time, the 
word “near” in the line, 


“Ts my zear kinsman whom the king hath wrong’d”, 


It is indifpenfable, as Dyce says, and indifputable both 
as regards fenfe and metre: he accordingly inferts it 
with due admiffion that he adopts it from the Corr. Fo. 
1632, though even I avoided it. 

Alton. In the next Act (fc. 3) we have another more 
{triking inftance, where a noble fimile is abfolutely ruined 
by printing “arm (as it ftands in every previous edition) 
for-itorm’: 


** Alack, alack for woe 
That any storm should stain so fair a show!” 


Newman. The wonder is how fo tame and inapplicable 
a word as farm could have remained unexpunged during 
more than two centuries. Dyce, I fee, willingly accepts 
“ftorm”, and furely this is a material change. 

Collier. It may be thought fingular that the old Cor- 
rector fays nothing of a line, or words, fuppofed to be miffing 
in an earlier part of the drama (Aéct II, fc. 1), where the 
want of fome portion of the old and genuine text makes 
Shakefpeare feem guilty of a hiftorical inaccuracy. We 
need not be furprifed, indeed, even if the poet were guilty 
in this refpect: he was not generally nice about fuch points, 
and we may eafily believe that he here verfified Holinshed 
careleffly. At all events, the old Corrector, who, perhaps, 
knew no better, did not set the matter right ; and it is moft 
likely that the actor of the part of Northumberland recited 
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the fpeech as he found it in the prompter’s book, and in 


every known copy of the play of that period. 
Alton. Dyce came to the conclufion that a whole line was 


wanting, and left an unfightly blank for it: you merely 
print the whole text with an explanatory note. 

Newman. The only point we have to do with is the fact, 
that the old Correétor affords us no aid in a place where we 
might have expected to find it. 

Alton. To go back a little, what do you fay of an 
early emendation (Act I, fc. 3), where the unhappy Duchefs 
of Gloster exclaims, on making her eit, 


“ Desolate, desolate, will I hence and die.” 


This is the old reading, but the Corr. Fo. 1632 has de/perate 
for “defolate” in the fecond inftance. 

Coltier. And rightly, I am_ perfuaded. Shakefpeare 
would not thus have repeated the fame adjective ; but the 
old printer mifread the word defperate, thinking it a mere 
repetition of the word he had juft before compofed. 
Defperate adds much to the force of the paffage ; and feeing 
that Dyce fo often accepted other words of importance, I 
feel fure that he was wrong in not accepting this. 

Newman. The fame, or nearly the fame, may be faid of 
the famous lines where (ACt Ill, fc. 2) Scroop ts thus 
defcribing the eagernefs of the people to arm again{t the 


unhappy Richard: 


ry - - 
Sp oa , 


“Boys with women’s voices 
Strive to speak big, and clasp their feeble joints 
In stiff unwieldy arms against thy crown.” 


Collier. That is as I give the paflage from the Corr. Fo. 
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1632; and what a vulgarifm it is to fay that they “clap” 
their joints in arms, and how abfurd to call the “feeble” 
limbs of the boys “female joints”. ‘“ Feeble” was mifheard 
female; and as for “clafp”, what word could be more ap- 
propriate, confidering the mode in which armour was then 
rapidly fixed upon the body? There is no emendation re- 
garding which I feel more certain. 

Alton. You think, I believe, that there was in exiftence 
an older play than Shakefpeare’s on the hiftory of the 
reign of Richard the Second. 

Collier. I feel very fure of it, and that that was the drama 
which was to have been acted juft before the revolt of 
the Earl of Effex in 1601. I may add here, that Dyce has 
been mifled in two inftances by the mifprint of the name 
of Pryce, inftead of Percye, in my “Introduction” to 
“Richard the Second”. The fault was not mine, but the 
printer's: we ought to read “Sir Charles Percye” and 
“ Joftlyne Percye”, as Dyce might have feen, had he referred 
to the original depofition of Auguftine Phillipps, the old 
actor, preferved in the State Paper Office, and figned by 
himfelf. Dyce blames me for not giving the particular 
reference to the place where it is depofited, at a time when 
I did not know it myfelf. I firft printed it, and it is a 
very curious original document; and what a fufs I might 
have made about it had I followed the example of 
fome of my predeceffors, who have accidentally found 
papers of much lefs intereft and curiofity. It relates to 
the performance of a drama on the depofition and murder 
of Richard the Second, which, I apprehend, preceded 
that of Shakefpeare. 

Newman. And it may ferve to explain why “the Parliament 
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{cene” was omitted in fome of the copies of Shakefpeare’s 
“hiftory”, as it has come down to us in the quarto 1608. 
It is a fingular point as regards the production of the 
play, but I hold it of far lefs importance than even the 
{malleft emendation of its text. 

Collier. Before we pafs on to the next “hiftory”, paufe a 
moment or two, while 1 fettle a point that has been much 
difputed referring to the line (At 1V, fe. i, 


“ All plum’d like estriges that wing the wind.” 


It is “ith the wind” in the old copies, and certainly 
wrong, though fome modern editors prefer the corruption, 
not only to fenfe, but to the change to “ wing the wind” in 
the Corr. Fo. 1632. Dyce has “wing the wind”, but he 
does not add his authority for it: the fact is that to “wing 
the wind” and to “wing againft the wind” were well under- 
ftood expreffions in Shakefpeare’s day. Thus in “Vox 
Graculi, or Jack Daw’s Prognoftication”, 1623, p. 51, we 
read: “Better putting into an alehoufe at Putney, than to 
wing againft the wind and tide, without a tilt cloath, to 
Richmond banke.” 

Newman. That feems to decide the queftion without 
reforting, like Dyce, to Claudian or Sam Rogers. The 
change of wth to “ wing” was originally made by Rowe in 
1709; and the abfurdity of reviving the mifprint of “ weth 
the wind” is merely modern, and probably will not be 
repeated after we thus fee the change fo warranted by the 
old Corrector. 

Collier. I wonder the more that Dyce did not here 
mention my Corr. Fo. 1632, becaufe I diftinctly remember 
that, in reference to the line, he appealed to me one day to 
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tell him whether there it ftood “wth the wind” or “ wing 
the wind’. He difliked even to be right in the company 
of the old Corrector, but here he could not avoid it. 


KING SEEN Val ee PARTS TL 


Alton. There is a long interval of about a century and a 
half between Shakefpeare’s “ King John” and his “ Richard 
Il’: applicable to the whole of that period he wrote no 
drama, unlefs it were “ Edward the Third”. 

Collier. Very true; but other poets, then of confiderable 
celebrity, took up reigns fubfequent to that of John: you 
well know Peele’s “Edward I’, firft reprinted in Dodfley’s 
“Qld Plays’, edit. 13825, and Marlowe’s “Edward II’, alfo 
in Dodfley, but both of them fubfequently,and painftakingly 
edited by Dyce. 

Newman. There was alfo formerly one drama (or per- 
haps two) called in the books of the Stationers’ Company 
“ilenry the Firft and Henry the Sécond”; and, on the 
fame authority, ftated to have been “by Shakefpeare 
and Davenport”. It feems, alfo, that Sir H. Herbert 
licenfed a “ Hiftory of Henry the Firft” to Davenport, juft 
at the clofe of the reign of James I, but Shakefpeare’s 
name was not then mentioned in conne¢tion with it. 

Collier. Thofe are known facts; and it is farther ftated 
that Warburton’s (the herald, not the bifhop) fervant 
deftroyed the very MS. of the “ Henry the Firft and Second” 
imputed to Shakefpeare and Davenport. I always feel 
rather incredulous upon the point what plays, if any, War- 
burton’s cook ufed for the bottoms of her paftry. 
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Alton. When we were examining the emendations made 
by the old Corrector in Shakefpeare’s “ King John’, you 
made no allufion to what appears to be the oldeft hif- 
torical play in our language, Bithop Bale’s “ King Johan”"— 
a moft remarkable production, probably of the reign of 
Edward VI. 

Collier. The object of “ King Johan” was to bring the 
Roman Catholics into difgrace as to the poifoning of kings, 
and it is a fingular mixture of allegory and hiftory : 
I only wonder that it has never been reprinted from the 
copy iffued by the Camden Society as long fince as 1840; 
but it has, of courfe, nothing to do with our prefent 
inquiry regarding the true text of Shakefpeare. 

Newman. Certainly; and the fame may be faid of 
“Edward the Third”, which, although by Shakefpeare, 
does not belong to our fubject, becaufe it was not re- 
printed by the player-editors in their folio of 1623. 

Collier. Yet it was, at leaft, twice printed before 1600; 
and the old copies of 1596 and 1599, contain not a few 
of the ufual mifprints, fome of which Capell preferved in 
his reimpreffion of 1760, and are too carefully followed 
in the German reprint of 1854. However, with thefe, 
as you fay, we have now nothing to do. 

Alton. Nobody feems to have taken Capell’s word, or, 
rather, adopted his opinion, regarding Shakefpeare’s con- 
cern in the play. Seven years after it appeared in his 
“Prolufions”, Capell had not confidence enough in his 
own judgment to include it in his edition of Shakefpeare 
(10 vols., 12mo, 1767) ; and Malone, Steevens, Johnfon, 
and everybody elfe to our own day, abfolutely ignored it, 
as if it never had any exiftence. You yourfelf fay not one 
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word regarding it, any more than Dyce and all other 
editors. 

Collier. 1 feel the juftice of the reproof; but were it my 
fate to live long enough to edit another Shakefpeare, I 
fhould as foon think of leaving out “King John” or 
“Richard the Second” as “ Edward the Third”. 

Alton, And it would come between thofe two plays in 
the hiftorical feries. Dyce reprints “The Two Noble 
Kinfmen” as Shakefpeare’s work in his edition, though the 
evidence in its favour is not half fo ftrong as the internal 
proofs contained in “Edward the Third”: “ Pericles’, too, 
is by no means fo Shakefpearian. 

Collier. The lefs I fay upon the fubjeét the better: I 
have regretted many things in connection with my edition 
of Shakefpeare, but nothing quite fo much as the omiffion 
of fuch a truly Shakefpearian drama as “Edward the 
Third’.—Let us proceed now with “the Firft Part of 
King Henry the Fourth”. 

Newman. The emendations are not many, nor thofe very 
important, as it {trikes me. Take Dyce’s firft note asa 
{pecimen, where he remarks upon the different fpelling of 
“ftrand” and /¢rvond. Ouranceftors invariably pronounced 
the letter a very broadly and openly—hence we have and 
often printed “hond”, “land”, ond, “brand”, drond, “ ftand” 
fiond, and many more. Everybody who reads our old 
poetry muft be aware of it, and the quotation in Dyce’s 
note from “The Taming of the Shrew” proves it without 
any needlefs enforcement. 

Alton. But the difference in the fpelling of fuch words 
has often led to a difference in the meaning of them: thus 
“band” and dond are the fame word ; but we fay that a man 
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has a and round his hat, but that he has entered into a 
bond for the payment of money. 

Collier. You are right, but we need not dwell on fuch 
points. Dyce complains that the old Corre¢tor, in Act I, 
fc. 3, alters “fears” to foes in the line, 


“ Shall we buy treason and indent with foes”, 


when nothing can be clearer than that, in the very quota- 
tion Dyce makes from “Valentinian” to fupport fears, it 
ought unqueftionably to be foes : 


“Tf I must perish, 
Yet shall my fears go first.” 


Alton. A very probable mifprint; and why was the man 
in danger of perifhing if he fent his fears firft, inftead 
of his “foes”? In both cafes read “ foes”. 

Newman. Dyce had printed it fears in his B. and F. 
(vol. 7), and was naturally anxious to defend his error. 

Collier. In A&t Uy, fe. 3, of the play before us, there is an 
imperfeét line, where all its neighbours are regular: 


“ Come, wilt thou see me ride?” 


Dyce has not unfrequently taken the word of the old 
Corrector to fupply deficiencies ; but, though Hotfpur has 
previoufly ordered the fervant to lead his horfe “into the 
park”, Dyce will not permit the line to be made perfect, 
even by the words Hotfpur has himfelf juft previoufly ufed, 


“Come Zo the park, Kate; wilt thou see me ride ?” 


Mr. Dyce declares this emendation to be “ very ingenious’, 
when there is no ingenuity in it (Hotfpur having juft before 
mentioned “the park”? as the place where he would mount), 
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and refufes to add “to the park, Kate,’ to complete the 
obvioufly defective line. 

Alton. It looks like mere caprice on his part; and to 
what can we attribute the difplay of it, but to his reluctance 
to be obliged to the old Corrector for the moft harmlefs 
improvement—improvement it unqueftionably is. 

Newman. Another fpecies of caprice feems to have 
troubled him in Aét III, fc. 1, as regards the word “welling”, 
which, of courfe, means fouring down, Lady Mortimer is 
weeping bitterly, and her husband fpeaks thus of her tears, 


‘Which thou pour’st down from these welling heavens.”. 


It is “/welling heavens” in all the old copies, and in his 
edition of 1857, Mr. Dyce says, in his note on the paffage, 
“T adopt without hefitation the reading of Mr. Collier's MS. 
Corrector.’ But in 1864 he completely altered his mind, 
contending, moft inconfiftently, that “fwelling heavens” is 
the true reading. 

Alton. In the interval, fome ill advifer muft have wrought 
upon him to commit fuch an abfurdity: it was not Singer 
certainly, becaufe he takes “welling heavens” from your 
Corr. Fo. 1632. The perfuafion of Dyce’s friend muft have 
been very potent, or he would never have confented fo to 
{tultify himfelf. 

Collier. Why, in “Tottel’s Mifcellany”’, as early as 1557, 
we meet with the very expreffion “Fleting on feas of 
welling teares’. Dyce had always too little confidence 
in his own judgment, and becaufe fomebody pointed out to 
him an equivocal inftance of the ufe of “fwells” and 
“pouring down tears”, he changed his mind: he thought 
it better to be mifguided by anybody than guided by 
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the old Corrector; and he was too amiable (when he had 
no pen in his hand) to refift his “ afdicteve friends’: he was 
overloaded by them. 

Newman. One of his beft friends affuredly was the old 
Correétor, and every here and there he treated him accord- 
ingly ; for see how gladly (Act V, fc. 3) he calls him to his 
aid, when he has nobody elfe to fupport him, in fubftituting 
“mafking in his coats”, for the old. reading “marching in 
his coats”: here Dyce admits that “the true reading has 
been undoubtedly recovered” from the Corr. Fo. 1632. 

Alton. And how well worth having! I think we need 
go no further with this play, although we have necef- 
farily paffed over a good many fmaller changes by 
which, in your edition, the text of all former impref- 
fions is improved, and mainly at the inftance of your old 
authority. 

Collier. This play contains, as everybody knows, Fal- 
ftaff’s famous fpeech regarding “honour”, of which good 
actors (and I am old enough to have feen Stephen Kemble 
act the part without /tuffing) make fo much, and which, 
one would think, audiences would well remember long after 
the Reftoration. Yet here is a play, printed in 1662, and 
written earlier, becaufe the author was then long dead, which 
contains a foolifh and abfurd parody of Falftaff’s differta- 
tion upon honour, as if it had at that date been entirely for- 
gotten by audiences. 

Alton. What is the name of the play, and the name of 
the plagiary ? 

Collier. The author was no other than the fon of one of 
the joint-editors of the folio of 1623—William Heminge, 
whom his father fent to College, but who, fubfequently to 
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the death of the old man, could not refrain from the ftage, 
and died young and poor. The name of his play is “the 
Jew’s Tragedy”. 

Newman. And it contains, you fay, an imitation of 
Falftaff’s foliloguy at the end of Act V, fc. 1, of “the Firft 
Part of King Henry the Fourth’. 

Collier. It does; and bad enough it is, beginning with the 
line put into the mouth of a low comedian, 


“Call ye this honour? A pox of honour’, etc. 


This, and other portions of “the Jew’s Tragedy”, fhew how 
foon Shakefpeare muft have been forgotten, even upon the 
public ftage, not only as regards the play before us, but as 
regards fuch tragedies as “Julius Cefar” and “ Hamlet’; 
for there is in “the Jew’s Tragedy” a fort of copy of 
the quarrel-fcene between Czefar and Caffius, and a foliloquy 
given to Eleazar, which begins, 


“To be, or not to be, ay, there’s the doubt”, etc. 


Alton. This is very remarkable: firft, that Shakefpeare 
fhould have been plagiarifed fo foon after his death ; and, 
next, that the plagiary was actually the fon of one of the 
very editors of the colleéted folio of Shakefpeare’s plays 
ify. 1023: 

Collier. 1 do not think it has been afcertained at all 
precifely when “the Jews Tragedy” was written by 
young Heminge, but it was printed with his name two 
years after the Reftoration. I have only mentioned this 
circumftance by the way, for it has clearly nothing to do 
with the real fubjeét of our inquiry. When we next meet we 
will examine the emendations made by the old Corrector 
in “the Second Part of King Henry the Fourth”. 
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THE SECOND PART OF KING HENRY THE FOURTH. 


Collicr. Yn the very “ Induction” to this play Dyce bears 
ftrong and involuntary teftimony in favour of my Corr, Fo. 
1632: in 1857 he printed the line 


‘This have I rumoured through the peasant towns’, 


as it ftands in every old and in every new edition from 
1623 to 1853, when I produced the old Corrector’s change 
of “peafant” to pleafandt, Dyce tells us, that his own mind 
had fuggefted plea/ant “long ago”; but he ought to have 
added that he did not change the word, until he faw that 
emendation in my Corr. Fo. 1632: then he at once 
preferred plea/ant to peafant. 

Newman. You did not; for you faid, in 1858, you 
thought “ peafant towns” fo intelligible, as meaning ruftic 
towns, that you allowed the old text to remain. 

Collier. True; but Dyce went beyond me in his refpect 
for the change of my old Corrector ; and though he had 
abfolutely printed “ peafant towns” in his firft impreffion, 
yet feeing “pleafant towns” recommended by my Fo. 1632, 
he could not refift it, and was willing, in his fecond edition, 
rather to contradict himfelf than to difpute fuch an 
authority : therefore he has “pleafant towns”. 

Alton. \ think he was right, and you wrong, even though 
“peafant towns” may be thought to exprefs the meaning 
of the poet. I fee, too, that Dyce, in the very opening 
of the play, follows the direGtions of the Corr. Fo. 1632 in 
the {tation he affigns to the Warder of the Caftle. 

Collier. Proving exactly the ancient arrangement of the 
fcene, the Warder ftanding above the gateway, while Lord 
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Bardolph enters below. This is new, and belongs to no 
previous edition of the play, but it is not of much confe- 
quence. The Warder ought to retire on the entrance of 
Northumberland, as is alfo there fhown; but in all impref- 
fions anterior to mine, he never made his exit, but was fup- 
pofed to remain on the ftage during the whole interview 
between Lord Bardolph and Northumberland. This courfe 
was moft improper, as the old Corrector eftablifhed, and 
as Dyce was convinced. 

Newman. Thefe are matters of fmall moment, as you 
fay, compared with verbal emendations, of which we have 
avery important one near the end of Aét I, fc. 2, where 
Falftaff is talking of perfonal fufferings and difeafes, the 
pox and the gout, adding, “and fo both the difeafes pre- 
vent my curfes”. Here Dyce again proved his inconfiftency 
moft remarkably, but in a contrary way: “ difeafes” is mif- 
printed degrees in all editions ; and, in 1857, Dyce declared 
that “no tolerable fenfe’? could be obtained from the old 
reading degrees, and therefore he then, as he well might, 
adopted “difeafes”, the word fubftituted by the old Cor- 
rector: this, of courfe, affords a clear meaning, and, as 
Dyce afferted, was fupported by a MS. note in Mr. 
Singer’s folio 1632. 

Collier. The faét is that Mr. Singer’s confirmatory note 
in his folio was never heard of, and, I believe, had no exift- 
ence, until after I produced my Corr. Fo. 1632, fo that it was 
only a confirmation in as far as it was a copy. Dyce, 
however, affected to put faith in it, and, on the authority of 
both, fubftituted “difeafes” for degrees in 1857. In 1864, 
however, a timid fit feems to have come over him, for there 
again we find degrees inftead of “ difeafes”, thus reftoring 
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what Dyce himfelf had previoufly faid afforded “no 


tolerable fenfe”. 

Alton. It is indeed difficult to place confidence in an 
editor fo “infirm of purpofe’” that he returns to what his 
mind had previoufly rejected, merely ftating in 1864, “I now 
regard that emendation as doubtful”, without affigning a 
fingle reafon for his doubt. 

Collier. How can that reading be doubtful, which makes 
fenfe out of nonfenfe, and refers to the very “difeafes” 
which Falftaff had himfelf juft enumerated ? The miftake of 
degrees for “ difeafes’ was fo eafily made, when the ear only 
was confulted, that we find that very blunder in an old 
poem quoted by Brown in his “ Chaucer’s England” (II, 268), 
publifhed as recently as 1869: 


“ But that a man may voyde infyrmitee, 
Without degrees fet from beyond the sce.” 


Here Mr. Brown could not underftand the line with 
“degrees”, and therefore put a mark of interrogation in 
parenthefis after the word ; but if he had only read “ difeafe” 
for degrees, the meaning would have been clear enough. 
The fame in Shakefpeare: only read, “both the dz/ea/fes 
prevent my curfes’, and the difficulty is at an end. 

Newman. Mott certainly ; and your old Correétor erafed 
degrees, and fubftituted “ difeafes”’. 

Alton. Which Dyce properly accepted in 1857, but 
ftrangely refufed in 1864. He was an amiable and learned 
man, but a very weak editor, eafily perfuaded by any one 
who “whifpered on/fenfe in his ear”. 

Collier. His want of editorial courage, and nothing elfe, 
made him exclude from his text the new line offered by 
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the Corr. Fo. 1632, and abfolutely neceffary to the fenfe 
CACHE nic. 3): 


“A carefull leader sums what force he brings”, 


but he took care to add it in a note. 

Newman. It amends a paffage which everybody allows 
to be defective, and which, with the new line, is perfectly 
intelligible. In the opening of Act II, Dyce again pays 
tribute to the Corr. Fo. 1632, by taking “ihrouds” from it, 
inftead of clouds, as it ftood in every edition until the time 
of Pope. Malone was obftinate for clouds. 

Alton. Yet how glad Dyce was, when he came to Act Iv, 
fc. 1, to abufe you for recommending the change of “Let us 
{way on” to Let’s away on: this, he contends, is mo/ft vile, 
though he does not condefcend to explain why it is fo vile. 
Mowbray was eager to take the field ; and how much more 
natural was it for him to exclaim colloquially, “ Let’s away 
on!” than Let us /way on, which, if it mean anything, can 
only mean the fame thing clumfily expreffed. 

Newman. Yet, only a few lines lower, when Dyce comes 
to the words “guarded with rage”, he is compelled to be 
obliged to the Corr. Fo. 1632 for the true language of the 
poet—* guarded with rags.” 

Collier. In my turn, I admit myfelf wrong as to the 
military expreffion “a point of war’; for though Dyce did 
not know it, Stephen Goffon ufed it in 1596 in fome lines 
he prefixed to Nicholas’s “ Hiftory of the Weft Indies”, 


“ And threatning trumpet sounds a point of war.” 


So again, if another authority be neceffary, we read ina 
tract printed in 1591, on a conflict between the Centurion 
E 
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and five Spanith gallies, “The trumpet of the Centurion 
founded forth the deadly points of war.” 

Alton. One quotation, if truly applicable, is enough ; but, 
like other commentators, you are fometimes fond of dif- 
playing a little vain learning by needlefs repetition. 

Collier. You are right ; but as I admitted my own error, 
in regard to this expreffion, I was willing to enforce it bya 
fecond quotation. It has not, I think, been my ufual 
practice to multiply quotations. 

Newman. I agree with you; but fometimes I like to fee 
them, efpecially where the point to be eftablifhed is at all 
novel. Such, however, is not the cafe here; and Mr. 
Singer’s “bruit of war” was moft unfortunate: he, however, 
does juftice to your old Corre¢tor in the line (Act IV, fc. 2) 


“‘ Under the counterfeited seal of God”, 


inftead of “zeal of God”; while Dyce, in the fame place, 
inferts the authority of Walker, as if it were fuperior to 
that of the old Corrector, when he muft have known 
that Walker here, and in many other places, only followed 
and confirmed him. 

Alton. Dyce’s note on Piftol’s couplet (Ac V, fe. 3) 

“ Where is the life that late I led, say they ; 
Why, here it is: welcome this pleasant day”, 

is amufing in more ways than one. 

Collier. If I guefs what you mean, it is not more 
amufing than many other notes in the fame predicament. 

Alton. Why, in his edition of 1857, he denies, more than 
by implication, that it is anything but blank-verfe, though 
Pope and Theobald told him the contrary; but in 1864, in 
fpite of their example, he all of a fudden finds out that 
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rhyme muft have been intended, and alters his text 
accordingly. What was the reafon for this change? 
Merely that he found it given as rhyme in your fecond 
edition, becaufe fuch was the emendation in your Corr. Fo. 
1632. This is another involuntary admiffion of the reliance 
he placed on the very authority he abufed. Every old 
copy told him that it was not meant to rhyme; to this day 
the editors of the Globe Edition fay the fame; yet he, in 
{pite of them all, even in fpite of Singer, follows the inftruc- 
tion contained in your Corr. Fo. 1632, and prints the lines 
exactly as you have read them: fuch faith does he repofe, 
at times, in the authority on which you fo much rely. That 
faith, we may feel fure, would have been unbounded, had 
he been the difcoverer and poffeffor of your invaluable 
volume, now in the Britifh Mufeum. 

Collier. No doubt it would have made a great difference 
in his eftimate of it. As to this play, there is no more that 
feems to require particular notice, and we may therefore 
clofe our labours for the day. 

Newman. They are “labours we delight in”; and we are 
only doing poor and tardy juftice to a very ill-ufed perfon- 
age, let who will have been the old Corrector, 


KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 


Collier. We may “with feafonable fwiftnefs” pafs over 
minor points which may, or may not, be difputed, and come 
to a paffage, near the clofe of Act 1, in which thofe very 
words occur, and which, in fact, are an emendation which 
even Singer could not difpute, but produced his modern 
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correéted folio in fupport of the change in the margin of 
my old Corr. Fo. 1632. It requires no enforcement, as, 
I think, you will both admit, and confifts of the mere 
alteration of a letter. You will bear in mind that, after the 
departure of the French Ambaffadors with their infulting 
prefent of tennis-balls, King Henry refolves on inftant war, 
and orders immediate preparations : not a moment is to be 
loft in making them. 

Newman. His words are thefe, as you give them, and as, 
I apprehend, they ought to ftand everlaftingly : 

“Therefore, my lords, omit no happy hour 
That may give furtherance to our expedition, 
For we have now no thought in us but France, 
Save those to God, that run before our business. 
Therefore, let our proportions for these wars 
3e soon collected, and all things thought upon, 
That may with seasonable swiftness add 
More feathers to our wings.” 

Alton. And what can be the objection to this exhortation 
to the utmoft fpeed in collecting the “ proportions”, or pre- 
parations, for hoftilities ? 

Collier. Why, for “ feafonable {wiftnefs”, that is to fay, 
{wiftnefs demanded by the inftant refolution, Dyce would 
read, with the old copies, “ reafonable”, the very laft word 
the king would ufe under the circumftances ; 

“ That may with reasonable swiftness add 
More feathers to our wings.” 


Can anything be more tame and poor, at the very moment 
when the young king is urging the {wifteft difpatch ? Even 
Singer could not be brought to admit fuch an abfurdity. 

Alton. Important and incontrovertible as the improve- 
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ment muft be confidered, the alteration of the text is alfo 
fo trifling and probable: the old compofitor merely took 
up an 7 inftead of the next letter to it. Henry was thirft- 
ing for inftant revenge for the infult juft offered, and 
“reafonable fwiftnefs’ muft on all accounts be out of the 
queftion: what the King required was fwiftnefs adapted 
to the eager anxiety of his mind. 

Collier. It was almoft an infult to his own nobles to fup- 
pofe that vreafonable {peed in feeking fuch an enemy would 
fatisfy them. Befides,as you fay, the miftake of the printer 
was fo eafy: I can produce two inftances of its occurrence 
in works of the time; and this is a cafe where I cannot 
be blamed for adding a fecond quotation to enforce the 
fir in Speniers “Fairy, Oucen, Boi; co, 7[t. 49, we 
read in the edition of 1590, 


‘“So that no time nor reason could arise.” 


Here “reafon” ought, of courfe, to be /ea/on, 


“ So that no time nor seasoz could arise.” 


It fpeaks for itfelf. 

Newman. Certainly ; but what is your other quotation ? 

Collier. If poffible it is ftill ftronger, and is taken from a 
work printed in 1598, to which I was the firft to affign an 
author (Edward Guilpin), in the third fatire of his 
“ Skialetheia”, where he is fpeaking figuratively of /ea/oning 
the cafe of the underftanding, and where /ea/oned is mif- 
printed “reafoned”; 


“ Having so well fore-reason’d thy mind’s cask.” 


Newman. There cannot be a doubt about it; but even 
without thefe proofs of the facility with which the blunder 
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could be committed, the paffage itfelf fhows that Shake- 
fpeare muft have written, i 


“That may with seasonable swiftness add 
More feathers to our wings.” 


Alton. “Reafonable fwiftnefs” is here almoft prepofterous ; 
and how Dyce, with the correétion before him, could print 
it, is beyond comprehenfion. Nothing can be more inap- 
plicable than Dyce’s note from “Troilus and Creffida”, 
becaufe the hero is there jeering the prieft Helenus 
for allowing “ reafon” to overfway his courage. 

Collier. Dyce was defperately hard put to it to difcover 
a pretext for avoiding a wonderfully fmall, though as 
wonderfully certain and valuable, emendation in my poor 
reviled Fo. 1632. If his quotation from “Troilus and 
Creffida”, A&t U, fc. 2, prove anything, it proves that 
“ reafonable” muft never hereafter appear in the text of this 
fcene of “King Henry the Fifth”. “Sea/onable fwiftnefs” 
means {peed adapted to the imperative fuddennefs of the 
 occafion, whereas “ reafonable fwiftnefs” can mean only as 
much fpeed as may be convenient. 

Newman. You have juft paffed over another capital 
alteration of the blundering old text, where the King is 
made to tell the French Ambaffadors, 

“‘T will keep my state, 
Be like a king, and show my soul of greatness, 
When I do rouse me in my throne of France.” 
Can anything of. the kind be better? And this is the 
amended reading of your Corr. Fo. 1632, whereas the old 
and eternally repeated text has been, 


“and show my sazd of greatness.” 
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How was Harry the Fifth to fhow his “/az/ of greatnefs” 
when he roufed him on the French throne? A fail upon 
a throne! 

Alton. Thofe who here contend for /az/ are the fame 
gentlemen who were fo profaic as not to be able to under- 
ftand “foul-tainted” in “Much ado about Nothing”, and 
infifted upon foul-tainted, as if (as Steevens obferved) they 
alluded to a fowl which had been fly-blown in the kitchen. 
Here, again, they are equally at fault ; and becaufe they 
cannot comprehend how Harry could “fhow his foul of 
greatnefs” on the throne of France, they make him hoift 
Jail, as if he were efcaping from it. 

Newman. They refufe a figure of fpeech where one was 
certainly intended, and, as if to balance the account, 
they infift upon finding one, where it is entirely out of 
place. 

Collier. I never had a moment’s doubt that it was 
merely a printer’s error in compofing /az/ inftead of “foul”. 

Alton. I do not mention it as any confirmation ; but even 
Singer here was in favour of “foul of greatnefs’”—at leaft, 
“he saw little objection to it”—as if his feeing, or not feeing, 
an objection were of much confequence. 

Newman. Dyce himfelf feems to have been feized with a 
fit of remorfe when, in 1857, he recalled a note in his 
“Remarks” of 1844, where he blamed you, not for inno- 
vating, but for adhering to the old text. In his note on 
Act Il, fc. 2, he at once adopts an emendation inferted by 
you ; and how abfurd it is to explain the words “late com- 
miffioners” as lately appointed commiffioners, when the king 
was in the very act of naming them! “/¢afe-commiffioners 
cannot be wrong ; and Froude, in his “ Hiftory”, I, 450, 
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{peaks of the /¢ate commiffioners, who had been felected 
for the trial of Anne Bullen. 

Collier. The defcription of the death of Falftaff (Aét II, 
fc. 3), as Theobald amended the text, muft ftand upon its 
own merits, andI have not attempted to difturb it, although 
Dyce blames me as if I had: as to Dame Quickly’s words, 
“When I faw him fumble with the fheets”, we may aptly 
quote P. Holland’s tranflation of “ Pliny”, By Vil; paie3; 
where he tells us, that one of the fure figns of death is “to 
keepe a fumbling and pleeting of the bed cloathes”. This 
was printed in 1601, while the fecond quarto of this “drama” 
appeared in 1602; but the defcription given by the Hoftefs 
is not contained in any of the three quartos of 1600, 1602, 
or 1608. They were flavifhly printed from each other, 
and are in all refpeéts very imperfect, while the folio 1623, 
as lapprehend, contains infertions, fubfequent to the earlieft 
performance of the drama, in order to give it freth fpirit 
and novelty. Thus, there is no trace in the quartos of the 
addrefs of Henry to his foldiers before Harfleur, and of 
various other ftriking portions. 

Alton. However popular it may have been in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I, the play had obvioufly gone 
quite out of recollection by frequenters of theatres after 
the Reftoration ; for when Crown dedicated his “ Juliana” 
to Lord Orrery, he thus hyperbolically fpoke of that noble- 
man’s “Henry V”, without the flighteft allufion to Shake- 
fpeare: “It is your lordthip’s pen hath affifted Henry the 
Fifth ina fecond conqueft of France, and in the nobleft 
characters of valour, love, and friendfhip, hath made the 
Englifh wit and language as triumphant as his arms: nor 
could a ftory, acted with fo much glory and fuccefs, be 
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attempted by any pen beneath your lordfhip’s.” The date 
of this difgufting flattery was 1671. 

Collier. But what fay you to the following unnoticed 
allufion to Shakefpeare’s drama, which allufion was printed 
two years after the Reftoration ?— 

“It was no impeachment 
To the glory won at Agincourt’s great battle, 
That the achiever of it, in his youth, 
Had been a purse-taker.” 

Newman. From whence do you quote thofe lines ? 

Collier. From a very popular comedy, printed in the 
year 1662; but, in truth, affording no contradiction to 
your pofition that our great dramatift’s “ King Henry the 
Fifth” had been forgotten before the Reftoration ; becaufe, 
although “ Anything for a quiet Life,’ by Thomas Middle- 
ton, was not printed until 1662, internal evidence proves 
tiaveib was written in) 1612 or 1612, juft about the date 
when Shakefpeare had retired to Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and while, we may well believe, his “King Henry the Fifth” 
had not ended its run of popularity. It is fingular that 
when Dyce edited Middleton’s laughable comedy, he 
miffed this clear and early allufion to Shakefpeare and his 
three dramas, which illuftrate the varied career of King 
Henry the Fifth. 

Newman. It is in a note to “Anything for a quiet Life” 
that Dyce makes the droll blunder of fuppofing that a 
clown’s old breeches were made of Wafles fuftian, when all 
that is meant is that the fuftian breeches were “ naplefs”. 

Alton. He might as well fay that the “naplefs vefture of 
humility ” of Coriolanus had been brought from Naples. I 
remember that, in a note to “ Coriolanus”, Dyce talks of the 
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atrocity (his own word) of fome emendations suggefted by 
the old Correétor; but surely never was anything quite 
fo atrocious as Dyce’s attempt to perfuade his readers 
that “naplefs fuftian” meant fuftian imported from Naples. 

Newman. Here is his very note upon the point, in his 
own words: “In the rates of merchandifes (reign of 
James I.) various forts of Maples fuftians are mentioned.” 
Juft as if the clown had worn breeches of Naples fuftian, 
and not zaple/s fuftian. 

Collier. It was a ftrange and laughable oversight; but I 
do not see that it advances our inquiry into the mode and 
degree in which Dyce and others have ufed (and abufed, 
even while they ufed) the corrections offered in manufcript, 
in my folio 1632. Returning to his notes upon the hiftori- 
cal play before us, you will fee that, however abufive he is 
at times, he can be civil enough at others. He feems to 
have been troubled with a fit of remorfe, when he wrote as 
follows regarding my adherence to the old text in a place 
(A&t IL, fc. 1) where he had advocated its abandonment : 
“T have now to regret that in my ‘Remarks’, etc., I found 
fault with Mr. Collier for adhering to the old text.” This 
apology was quite needlefs on every account, for I did not 
even know that he had found fault with me. 

Newman. And two or three pages onward he arrives at 
a {mall change you had advocated, and where Dyce merely 
obferves, “ Read with Mr. Collier’s Corrector,” taking care in 
feveral other inftances to infert the CorreCtor’s emendations 
in notes, which emendations he would fain have placed in 
his text, had he not been fo relu€tant to avow the obli- 
gation: thus he reprints “mountain fire” (as if Edward 
the Third, notorioufly a little man, were a hill !) from the 
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folio 1623, but lets his readers know that “szghty fire” is 
the word fitly fubftituted by the old Corrector. 

Alton. Another harmlefs artifice on his part is to affign 
the commendation of a particular change to one of his 
“afflictive friends,” as you juftly called them ; as where the 
old text tells us that the “threaden fails” are “borne by the 
wind,” inftead of blown by the wind, as the old Correétor 
puts it, and as one of Dyce’s advifers approves, when he 
Says, L believe that Colliers Corrector 15 right. ” 

Collier. We need not paufe upon fuch trifles, but pafs on 
to Act IV., fc. 2, where Dyce forgets to mention that the 
reading, 

“JT stay but for my guidon.” 
was made by my old Corrector a century or more before 
it occurred to anybody elfe. “ Guidon” was ufed in Shake- 
fpeare’s day either for a ftandard, for the bearer of a ftan- 
dard, or for a troop of foldiers under a ftandard. Florio, 
in his tranflation of Montaigne (1603, p. 109), says, “ The 
Lord Elftree was then guidon to the Lord Vandofme”; 
and in Holland’s “Livy” (1600) we read that the enemy 
“ difordered and huddled the enfigns, guidons, fquadrons, 
and troupes of foote and horfe.” In fact, the word is by 
no means unufual with this old and capital tranflator ; 
and in B. VIIL, p. 284, he fpeaks of “captains and guzdons 
of horfemen which were sent every way.’ 

Newman. Dyce refers only to Holinfhed, and very appo- 
fitely, although the old Chronicler does not in that place 
ufe the word “guidon”, but /flandard. 

Collier. There can be no difpute that the old text of 
Shakefpeare is here corrupt; and all I contend for is the 
originality of the emendation in the Corr. Fo. 1632, made, 
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as we may fpeculate, not very long after the book was 
publifhed. Our great dramatift was indifputably well read 
in Holland’s “Livy”; and in Aét Iv. fc. 1 of the play before 
us we meet with the well-known line, 


“There is a soul of goodness in things evil”, 


which may be compared with Holland's plain profe, “There 
is nothing fo bad, but it hath fome goodnefs in it (B. Il. 
p20), 

Alton. The fentiment might not be uncommon, but 
Shakefpeare’s felicity of expreffion was quite uncommon. 
I begin to tire a little of the minute, not to fay infignificant, 
notes upon this play. 

Collier. So do 1; but there is one fmall emendation that 
is of real importance to the fenfe of the poet: it occurs 
after the battle of Agincourt, when Montjoy enters and 
Henry the Fifth afks whether “he comes again for ranfom’’? 
the herald’s anfwer is 

‘6 No, great king : 
I come to thee for charitable licence, 


That we may wander o’er this bloody field 
To doo our dead, and then to bury them.” 


Such has been the unqueftioned text from 1623, or perhaps 
earlier, until my fecond edition was publifhed in 1858— 
that is to fay, for more than two centuries ; and, but for 
the difcovery of my Corr. Fo. 1632, it might have con- 
tinued the text for two, or even ten, centuries more; yet 
everybody now admits that it is wrong. 

Newman. No: the exception, however, proves the rule ; 
for Mr. Singer maintains that the change “to /ook our 
dead” is a ftrange phrafe. So it may have feemed to him, 
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but Dyce and everybody elfe who has printed the paffage 
(Globe Sh., p. 461) has feen that “to look our dead” was the 
phrafeology of the time for “to look for our dead”. 

Alton. It was Singer’s ignorance of the language of the 
period that made him condemn it: he deferved great 
credit for what learning he had acquired in fpite of circum- 
ftances, but a knowledge of the Englifh of Shakefpeare’s 
day was not among his attainments, as might be fhown 
by nearly every book he edited. 

Collier. Dyce has proved that Singer was at fault in the 
commoneft acquaintance with Shakefpeare ; for the ufe of 
“to look” in this manner occurs in “The Merry Wives of 
Windfor,’ and in “As You Like It,” befides various in- 
{tances in Beaumont and Fletcher. Tothefe we might add 
others from Shirley’s ‘ Love Tricks,” where Rufaldo says, 
“My brother Antonio is but gone to look his fifter”; and 
from the tranflation of Boccacio in 1620, where we read, 
“Give her the garments, and bid her go look her lady.” 
There is no end of fuch proofs. 

Newman. And the miftake of dook for “look” was fo eafy, 
as fometimes to be almoft inevitable. 

Collier. Exactly fo ; and in Dyce’s edition of Middleton's 
“Roaring Girl’ (Works II, p. 519), we meet with the con- 
trary, not book for “look” as in Shakefpeare, but “look” 
for dook—a blunder, by the way, which the editor ftrangely 
preferved : one of the characters thus fpeaks of books and 
their bindings : 

“Unless by their gay covers we are fir’d 
To read the vilest dooks.” 


Dyce allowed “looks” to ftand in his text, when the mere 
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word “covers”, ze. dindings, if nothing elfe, ought to have 
fet him right. 

Newman. Well, as regards Shakefpeare and his “ Henry 
the Fifth” the blunder will never be repeated: it is little 
lefs than ridiculous to imagine Montjoy propofing to 
“wander over the bloody field,” memorandum-book in 
hand, in order to write down the names and qualities of 
the French who had been flain at Agincourt. Yet, but for 
your Corr. Fo. 1632, fuch would probably, to all time, have 


been the fuppofition. 


THE First PART OF KING HENRY THE SIXTH. 


Alton. 1 am not convinced that Shakefpeare had any- 
thing to do with this “ hiftory.” 
Collicr. When I wrote my “Introduétion” to it in 1858, 
I was, perhaps, a little too pofitive upon the point, and 
fancied he had had more to do with it than I now think. 
Newman. It is a difficult queftion at this diftance of 
time, and with our fcanty information; but are you not of 
opinion that in the very opening his young fpirit and dafh- 
ing hand may be feen? 
“Comets importing change of times and states, 
Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky”, etc. 
Might he not fo have written when firft he came to London, 
and joined a theatrical company ? And again— 
“ We mourn in black, why mourn we not in blood? 
Henry is dead, and never shall revive ! 
Upon a wooden coffin we attend, 
And death’s dishonourable victory 
We with our stately presence glorify, 
Like captives bound to a triumphant car.” 
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Collier. 1 admit the vigour of the lines, but Marlowe was 
probably an older author than Shakefpeare ; and I hardly 
find any lines in this play that Marlowe might not have 
written. I do not fay the fame of Greene, who was ftill older 
than Marlowe: he was not a vigorous, but, according to the 
notions of that day, rather an elegant writer. However, it is 
no part of our bufinefs now to fettle Shakefpeare’s claim, but 
to examine the emendations made by the old Correétor of 
the lto21632., ¢ Lhe Piri Partiof Kine: Henry the Sixth” 
was certainly a very early produ¢tion, and we are sure that 
a drama on the events of his reign was in exiftence in 
1592. Shakefpeare mzght have been the original author 
of it, but more likely Marlowe, who was killed in 1593. 

Alton. Malone, as we know, contradi¢éted himfelf flatly 
upon the queftion of authorfhip ; but all we have to do with 
is the real or suppofed emendations of the text: as far 
as I can fee, the old Corrector took lefs pains with them 
in this play than ufual. 

Collier. And, poffibly, for this reafon:—he had never feen 
the play acted. My notion is that many of the corrections 
in my Fo, 1632 were made in confequence of the accurate, 
or inaccurate, recitations of old performers, when the dramas 
were publicly acted: now, we have not a fyllable of inform- 
ation that “the Firft Part of King Henry the Sixth” was 
ever acted after its fuppofed firft produ€tion on 3rd March, 
1592, and eleven immediately fubfequent days: we know 
of no revival of it during the reigns of Elizabeth, James, 
or Charles, fo that the old Corrector might have had 
no opportunity of liftening to the actors in their dif- 
ferent parts: hence, poffibly, the fewnefs, and compara- 
tive infignificance, of his emendations in my Fo. 1632. Of 
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courfe, this is a mere fpeculation on my part, and it apples, 
in fome degree, to the two other dramas on events in the 
reign of Henry VI. 

Newman. You think that the old Correétor liftened 
attentively to the performers, and often made changes in 
the corrupt text of the Folio 1632, in accordance with 
their better recitation. 

Collier. 1 only fay that 7¢ may be fo; and when I find 
people fpeaking difparagingly of the corrections, and doubt- 
ing their authenticity becaufe they fee (or fancy they fee) 
pencil-marks under the ink, that fact (fuppofing it to be 
fat) gives me the greater reliance upon the propofed 
changes of text. What does it fhow but that the old 
Corrector firft, and, perhaps, in fome hatte, made certain 
of his notes, and afterwards, and upon confideration, put 
them in a plainer and more permanent form? 

Newman. Certainly, no courfe could be more natural : 
perhaps fome of the pencil-marks, if they really exift, 
were only hints for fubfequent reflection and decifion. 

Collier. never faw any fuch marks, but if they are 
visible, and have been deteéted by a microfcope (which in- 
ftrument I never thought of ufing), it proves that the 
emendations, in fuch cafes, were the refult, not of hafty 
hearing, but of patient pondering and deliberation. But I 
am tired of the queftion as to the authenticity of the emen- 
dations: I am willing (for the fake of argument merely, 
obferve that) to take them to be, from firft to laft, forgery 
and invention: ftill, after what has been faid and feen, who 
fhall deny that many of the propofed changes reftore the 
undoubted meaning, aye, and the very language, of the 


poet? Let the enemies of my poor belaboured and belied 
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book do as they will: they are quite welcome to lay every 
emendation at my door. I am not, indeed, the father of 
the bantlings, but I fhould be proud of the paternity, if I 
were: I gladly welcome them into my Shakefpeare family. 
In moft, or many, of them the refemblance to ¢hetr true 
fire is complete and perfect. Who fays otherwife? Cer- 
tainly not Dyce: he, over and over again, admits them 
into his text, however grudgingly, becaufe he is fatisfied 
that they abolifh a corruption, and reftore the genuine 
language of Shakefpeare. 

Alton. Very true: how often does he not in effeét fay “this 
emendation muft be what Shakefpeare wrote”: “I prefer 
the change made by Mr. Collier’s Correétor, becaufe I am 
convinced it is the true text”: “I have no hefitation in 
adopting this word, or this expreffion, from Mr. Collier's 
Corr, Fo. 1632”: “T cannot doubt but that Shakefpeare’s 
pen is feen in this change”, etc., etc. 

Newman. However, we meet with very little of fuch 
language applicable to the play in our hands. 

Collier. And, perhaps, for the reafon I have affigned : the 
old Corrector never faw the three parts of “Henry the 
Sixth” aéted, and therefore made few notes upon them, and 
thofe by no means of importance. 

Alton. Dyce gives us an inftance of perverfenefs, and 
reluctance to follow the Corr. Fo. 1632 on his fecond page 
of the “Firft Part of Henry the Sixth”, in the line as it 
{tands in ail the old copies, 


‘Than Julius Czesar or bright ——” 


He fills up the blank with Berenice, a name of four fyllables, 
when only three are wanted, and that is merely a modern 
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introduétion, while the old Correétor furnifhes what was in 
all probability the true word, “ Caffiope”’, confifting of only 
three fyllables, as the name was then pronounced, 


“ Than Julius Ceesar or bright Cassiopé.” 


Drayton printed it Cafiopey, which fettles the point of pro- 
nunciation; but Dyce would almoft rather be wrong with 
anybody (Bepewxy) than right with the old Corrector. 
What earthly obje€tion can there be to Ca/ffiope, which 
exactly fits the place, and was inferted in the Fo. 1632 
long before the blank was filled up in any extant edition ? 

Newman. Malone fuggefted that the old printer could 
not read the word, and therefore left it blank: if fo, 
could Berenice be read by ignorant eyes more eafily than 
Caffiopé 2? However, Dyce declared againft Cafflopé, appa- 
rently on no other account than becaufe it was recom- 
mended by your old Corrector. 

Alton. Ridiculoufly enough, Dyce left the blank in his 
firtt edition of 1857, becaufe he could not then reconcile 
himfelf to “ Berenice”. He was refolute in being wrong in 
his fecond edition of 1864. 

Collier. That fcene ends with a couplet, “ fteal” rhyming 
with “weal”; and here, once for all, Dyce admits the 
antiquity of the old Corre¢tor’s emendation: “fteal” is 
fend in all impreffions till Mafon changed it; but, as 
Dyce truly remarks in his firft edition, “Mr. Collier’s 
Corrector had fo changed the text Jong before Monk 
Mafon.” 

Newman. Why did he omit “long before” in his fecond 
edition, as if he wifhed to favour the notion that 
the emendations in the Corr. Fo. 1632 were modern? 
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If Theobald, Hanmer, or even Capell and Ritfon, make 
changes, he always puts it as if their examples had been 
followed in the margins of the Folio 1632, and never as if 
two independent authorities, at diftant dates, had hit upon 
the fame improvement of the old text: thus, in this very 
cafe, Dyce’s words in 1864 are—“ Mafon faw that /teal was 
the true reading, and fo did Mr. Collier's MS. Corrector.” 
“Mr. Collier's MS. Corrector” faw it, perhaps, before 
Mafon’s great-grandfather was born. 

Collier. That goes to the queftion of the authenticity of 
the whole of the emendations in my Corr. Fo, 1632, which 
I fhall here leave to Mr. Dyce’s repeated declarations that 
changes propofed in the Corr. Fo. 1632 give the very 
language of Shakefpeare. Y want no more, and who can 
want more? I am thoroughly tired of the idle queftion 
of authenticity. 

Alton. So am I, and fo, I believe, are other people. Let 
us now proceed with fome of thofe changes. We may pafs 
over fuch as “ The whiles” for Otherwiles, etc., and come to 
“Our gracious lady” inftead of our lady gracious, for which 
Dyce refers to Walkers Crit. Exam. and your old Cor- 
rector, juft as if Walker had not feen it in the Corr. Fo. 
1632, from which you had extracted it, and printed it 
before Walker wrote upon the fubject. 

Collier. Dyce prefers “our lady gracious”, but why, he 
does not explain: probably becaufe the Corr. Fo. 1632 has 
Pouesractoisdady (Acti; tc. 2) urtheron (Act 111, fc. 1); 
Dyce inferts an alteration of his own, viz., “faithful fervice” 
inftead of humble fervice, on the ground that “ humble” has 
occurred in the preceding line: there the Corr. Fo. 1632 
alters “humble fervant” to “onour'd fervant”, but Dyce 
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could not bring himfelf to adopt the fame courfe. When 
the old Corrector alters the ftrange tautologous expreffion 
“ Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Embraces thee in his heart.” 
to “Warlike and matchle/s Talbot”, which in all probability 
muft be right, Mr. Dyce does not feem to fee that “war- 
like” and “martial” mean the fame thing ; but juftifies the 
mifprint by quoting fome half dozen fimilar tautologies—as 
if doing fo would fettle the point: befides, about half his 
inftances make again{t himfelf; for it is not tautologous to 
fay that a matter is “clear, fhining, and evident”: it is only 
a reduplication for the purpofe of enforcement. It is not 
tautologous to fay it is “clear, fhining, and evident,” that 
Mr. Dyce would rather do almoft anything than adopt an 
emendation at the hands of the old Corrector, however 
“clear, fhining, and evident,” may be the improvement of 
the text. In the instance before us, it is “clear, fhining, 
and evident,” that “Warlike and matchlefs Talbot” is far 
more likely to have been the language of Shakefpeare, than 
“Warlike and martial Talbot”; ze, warlike and warlzke 
Talbot. 

Newman. Surely that is indifputable, as well as a fubfe- 
quent emendation, late in the play (Act 5, fc. 3), where the 
old reading is, 

“Ay, beauty’s princely majesty is such, 
Confounds the tongue and makes the senses rough.” 
This is admitted to be nonsenfe ; but how does the couplet 
ftand in the Corr. Fo. 1632? thus admirably, 
‘“‘ Ay, beauty’s princely majesty is such, 
Confounds the tongue, and mocks the sense of touch.” 
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Meaning, of courfe, that beauty defies defcription, and is 
too delicate to be profaned by hands. 
Alton. How does Dyce recommend that it fhould ftand ? 
Newman. Thus abfurdly ; befides making “fuch” rhyme 
with crouch, which it never yet did, I will venture to fay, in 
the hiftory of our poetry :— 


*‘ Ay, beauty’s princely majesty is such, 
Confounds the tongue and makes the senses crouch.” 


Collier. Dyce is only in fault for following a leader who 
was not unfrequently judicious in his fuggeftions, however 
wrong he may have been here—Sir Thomas Hanmer. I 
feel confident that the emendation | have adopted recovers 
the true meaning of a charming paffage. So of the 
rhymes in four preceding lines; Dyce admits that they are 
“very probably” right in the Corr. Fo. 1632, yet he cannot 
prevail upon himfelf to allow the indifputably good rhymes 
of “fuch” and Zouch. 

Newman. If he allow the rhymes of “let her go”, and 
‘heart fays no”, of “glaffy ftream” and “counterfeited 
beam’, he might furely be content alfo with “fuch” and 
“touch” inftead of “fuch”’ and crouch ; which, in fact, is no 
rhyme, and néver was a rhyme. 

Collier. The whole of this interview between Suffolk and 
Queen Margaret much refembles the ftyle of Robert 
Greene; and Steevens pointed out, in that author’s “ Plane- 
tomachia”, printed in 1585,a paffage in which the very 
fame words occur: in further confirmation, I may adduce 
the following from Greene’s “ Orpharion”, 1599, where, in 
fact, he repeats himfelf, “ She is a woman, therefore, to be 
won”, and, again, “ Argentina is a woman, therefore, to be 
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wooed, and fo to be won’. The lines in this play are 
almoft identical, viz.: 


“ She’s beautiful and therefore to be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won.” 


Dyce takes no notice of either ; and perhaps we may finifh 
here for to-day, fince there is really nothing elfe worth 
remark, either in his quotations or his criticisms, as regards 
the “ Firft Part of Henry the Sixth”. 

Alton. Very willingly, for in my opinion we have already 
fpent too much time upon a comparatively uninterefting 
and unauthentic play. 

Newman. One merely verbal point before we feparate : 
it refers to the line in the opening fcene, as it ftands printed 
in all the folios, 


‘Our isle be made a nourish of salt tears.” 


Here, “nourifh” has been confidered a mifprint for mari/h 
(2.2, marfh), as it muft be pronounced for the meafure. 
“Marth” feems of old to have been fpelt very diverfely ; 
and in Lord Surrey’s tranflation of Virgil, Book II (1557), 
which I was reading laft night, ] met with it as marrife: 
it is where Sinon afferts, 


“T lurked in a marrise all the night.” 


Collier. But we muft not be too pofitive that “nourifh”, 
the word in all the folios, means marvz/z or marfh. Pope 
was the firft to fubftitute sari/h,; for Rowe, in 1709, 
reprinted “nourifh’; and Theobald gave it mourice, or 
nurfe, contending that the paffage, conftrued with reference 
to the preceding line, might be underftood as reprefenting 
England, in the charatter of a nurfe, allowing babes to 
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“fuck at her moift eyes’. The image, at beft, is very dif- 
agreeable, and I feel confident that Shakefpeare was not 
the author of it: it was not even one of his juvenile contri- 
butions to the older drama, as it may have exifted before 
he joined a theatrical company in London. At that early 
period his ftyle was, moft likely, not fo formed as to enable 
us to feparate, at all clearly, what Ze may have written, as 
diftinguifhed from Marlowe, if not from Greene. 


THE SECOND PART OF KING HENRY THE SIXTH. 


Collier. Can anything well be clearer than that a 
rhyming couplet was intended, when Warwick afks in 
indignant grief (ACtI, fc. 1), 


“And are the cities that I got with swords, 
Deliver’d up again with peaceful words ?”’ 


In the old play of the firft part of “The Contention between 
the two famous Houfes of York and Lancafter” (upon which 
the “hiftory” before us was founded), Warwick’s queftion 
{tands thus: “Muft that, then, which we won with our 
Swords, be givén away with words.” Yet Dyce, although 
the rhymes are almoft forced upon him, infifts upon fubfti- 
tuting wounds for “fwords’, and why ? 

Newman, Apparently for no better reafon than becaufe 
the jingling couplet, to which dramatifts and auditors were 
then fo partial, was reftored by your old Correétor of the 
Folio 1632. 

Alton. And note Dyce’s inconfiftency : juft afterwards he 
finds “helplefs” inferted in MS. in the margin, and haple/s 
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erafed in the printed body of your book ; and although the 
latter fills the place fufficiently well (often an operative 
reafon with Dyce), he fubftitutes “helplefs” for Zaple/s, on 
the ground that “helplefs”, and not haple/s muft have been 
Shakefpeare’s word. 

Collier. There he was quite right, becaufe the Corr. Fo. 
1632 warrants it; but why did he not follow the fame 
courfe in both places? He was right, too, when juft before 
the re-entrance of Glofter (Act I, fc. 3) he read, “her fury 
needs no fpurs”; but this, although a valuable emendation, 
was merely {peculative, warranted by no authority: in the 
very next line, “faft” is avowedly derived by him from my 
old volume, fupported, however, by the example of Pope. 

Alton. What but infatuation could make him, in the 
next f{cene, reprint “the filent of the night”? as if the adjec- 
tive rendered a genitive cafe neceffary, when the unex- 
ampled expreffion was occafioned by nothing but the 
blunder of the old compofitor in printing /2/evt for “filence”, 
the adjective for the fubftantive, 


“ Deep night, dark night, the sz/ezce of the night.” 
p oO $ > Oo 


Dyce tells us that in “the //ent of the night” “ the adjec- 
tive is ufed as a fubftantive”’; but why fhould it have been 
so ufed, and where elfe in our language is it fo ufed? 

Newman. He pays you the compliment of preferring 
you to Theobald as to the words “hardily” and “hardly”, 
near the end of Aét I. 

Coliier. And I accept it as a compliment, confidering 
Theobald’s undoubted ability and ingenuity in many of 
his conjectural emendations: no one man has done any- 
thing like fo much, in that way, for Shakefpeare. 
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Alton. You have faid, on the authority of Defoe, that 
Scotfmen do not underftand irony ; and fee what a proof of 
it is afforded by Dyce, a native of Aberdeen, when he cen- 
{ures the line, obtained from the Corr. Fo. 1632, 


“To think I fain would keep it makes me laugh.” 


Dyce fimply obferves, “ Affuredly Glofter is in no laughing 
humour’, not perceiving that the Duke only laughs ironi- 
cally, in the bitternefs of his refentment : 


“My staff! here, noble Henry, is my staff: 
To think I fain would keep it makes me laugh.” 


He relinquishes it, fcornfully laughing at the notion that, 
under the circumftances, he would wifh to keep it. 

Collier. The additional line may not ftri€tly be neceffary, 
but it fits the place fo exactly, that we may feel fure it was 
accidentally omitted by the known careleffnefs of the com- 
pofitor of the folio 1623. Juft afterwards, he mifprinted 
youngeft for “ proudeft”, a word that has given fome need- 
lefs trouble ; and farther on, he confeffedly printed free for 
“fair’, a fubftitution willingly adopted by Dyce. When in 
vCal ious! SCIplints, 


‘’Whiles I in Ireland nourish a mighty band.” 


Dyce allows that “nourifh’, which fpoils the meafure, 
ought to be march, but like me, I am forry to fay, had not 
refolution to corre¢ét, in his text, a typographical error, 
which might be reconciled to a meaning. 

Newman. But he was bold enough, like you, to alter 
Welitos Mes: ineAct Ii, ic12: 

Alton. And common fenfe required it, recollecting that 
the King was addreffing his own wife, Margaret. How 
H 
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droll it is to fee Dyce in the fame fcene refufing to adopt 
“ungentle” (which he finds in the Corr. Fo. 1632, and in 
Singer’s fuppofititious MS., befides being clearly fupported 
by the meaning of the poet) becaufe Theobald and! Sule 
Hanmer had not hit upon that alteration. When he 
comes to the fecond fcene of Act 111, where Suffolk fays 
to Margaret, 


“J can no more :—live thou to joy thy life ; 
Myself ¢o joy in nought, but that thou livest.” 


he cannot refiftt the change, but calls it “the very flight 
alteration of Mr. Collier’s MS. Correétor’. It may be 
flight, but it is neverthelefs an unqueftionable improvement 
of the text of every edition extant, until you publifhed your 
“Notes and Emendations” in 1853. 

Collier. I never denied Dyce fcholarfhip fuperior to my 
own, but it was, to fay the leaft of it, imprudent for him to 
blame me, as if I had not known that Theopompus wrote 
in Greek, when he himfelf, by a ftrange flip, had not Greek 
enough to difcover that p/wlantia was a mifprint for “ phi- 
lautia” (feAavtia) in his Greene’s Works, I, 115. How- 
ever, although thefe are points hardly worth talking about, 
I muft claim your attention fora moment to fhow you how 
infenfible Dyce was to a joke. In reference to Cade’s 
familiar expreffion to Lord Say, “ You fhall have a hempen 
caudle”, Dyce ftates that it comes “ under the head of non- 
fenfe”, forgetting that “caudle” is properly cordzal, and 
that it is applied to hanging on account of its firft fyllable 
cord, as “the help of a hatchet’, alfo put into Cade’s mouth, 
refers to death by decapitation. Cade threatened to hang 
Lord Say, or to cut off his head. 
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Newman. Dyce does you juftice (not, indeed, by hanging 
you, or cutting off your head, though fome of your enemies, 
in their mifplaced animofity, might hardly object to it) 
when he prints “rebel” for vadd/e, hitherto the invariable 
text, and to which nobody objected, until you produced 
what has been called your “fatal folio’, fatal becaufe it 
extinguifhed fuch notable rivalry in nonfenfe. 

Collier. That change of “rebel” for vabdle alfo, be it 
obferved, appeared, as Dyce ftates, in MS. in Mr. Singer’s 
copy of the folio; but it did not get there until after my 
vol, of “Notes and Emendations” was publithed in 1853; 
and then, all of a fudden, this and various other changes 
appeared in it, copied, as it fhould feem, by fome rogue, 
and foifted upon Singer. I acquit him of any fuch artifice ; 
but Dyce, who faid that he had never feen Singer’s 
folio, and did not at all know the age of its MS. notes, ftill 
found it ufeful to refer to it often, if only to difparage my 
book, and its genuine emendations. 

Alton. And thus it was that “rebel” for rabd/e, with other 
changes, appeared in both. 

Collier. Yes; and whenever they accorded, Dyce noted 
the fa&t, without at all adverting to the difference in the 
age of the MSS. 

Newman. Dyce has no fewer than two and thirty clofely 
printed pages of notes upon this play, but moft of them 
relate to very infignificant points, only incidentally touch- 
ing the Corr. Fo. 1632: ftill, to the very laft he is indebted 
to it, and is obliged to admit “old” in reference to Lord 
Salisbury, viz., “Old Salisbury”, inftead “ Of Salisbury”, as 
it has been conftantly printed and mifprinted fince 1623. 
Alton. Note, as a curious point, the poverty of our ftage 
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in the time of Shakefpeare: though it had feveral trumpets, 
it had only one drum—“found Drumme and Trumpets” is 
what Warwick exclaims in the laft line but one in the Folio 
1623, but afterwards the company had increafed their pro- 
perties, and there the words are “found Drums and 
Trumpets”! 

Collier. We fhall next take in hand the Third Part of the 
fame king’s reign, founded upon the older play of “The 
true Tragedy of Richard Duke of York”, printed in 1595. 
What we confider Shakefpeare’s Drama did not, as you 
know, make its appearance until it was included by 
Heminge and Condell in their folio 1623. It will not 
occupy us long, I apprehend. 


THE THIRD PART OF KING HENRY THE SIXTH. 


Alton. If, as you fay, the old Correétor of the folio 1632 
took fmall pains with the two earlier plays on the incidents 
of the reign of Henry VI, he feems to have cared even lefs 
for the accuracy of the text of the third drama applicable 
to the fame reign. Probably he did not confider it worth 
much attention. 

Collier. Perhaps fo ; for as far as we know, like the other 
two parts, he could not have feen it reprefented on the 
{tage: at leaft we have no record that it ever was acted in 
the form in which it has reached us in the four folios. 

Newman, Like the two former parts, it was founded 
upon an older play, called on the title-page in 1595, “ The 
True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York, and the death of 
good King Henry the Sixth’, the only known copy of 
which is in the library of the Duke of Devontfhire. 
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Collier. Where I had the fatisfa€tion of placing it many 
years ago, and it is ftill the unique copy. 

Newman. I fee that you affign it, not like Chalmers to 
Marlowe, but to Robert Greene. 

Collier. And for the reafons affigned in my edition of 
1858. I take it to have been the very play which Greene 
accufed Shakefpeare of copying, when he faid, in 1592, 
“There is an upftart crow beautified with our feathers’, 
and perverted a line in it, 


“OQ! tiger’s heart wrapt in a woman’s hide”, 


for the purpofe of applying it to Shakefpeare. It is mainly 
on this account, combined with certain coincidences of 
{tyle, expreffion, and thought, that I made up my mind 
that Greene, and not Marlowe, was the real author of “the 
True Tragedy” of which Shakefpeare availed himfelf in 
Sonem unirdebart. ole ings Lenryathesoixth’ 2 Weare, 
think, entitled to confider that drama, as it ftands in the 
folios, the work of Greene and Shakefpeare. 

Alton. You mean that Greene originally wrote the play, 
and that- Shakefpeare added to and improved it. Then, 
what date do you affign to the firft production of Greene’s 
play “The Trae Tragedy of Richard Duke of York”? 

Collier. It was not printed until 1595; but as Greene 
began authorfhip at leaft eleven years earlier, we may be 
pretty certain that he wrote it for the Earl of Pembroke’s 
players (as the title-page informs us) before 1590. Shake- 
fpeare, coming to London about 1586 or 1587, may have 
found the play in courfe of reprefentation, thought it 
capable of improvement, and adapted it for the company 
of players (thofe of the Lord Chamberlain) to which he 
belonged. King James afterwards made them his fervants. 
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Newman. That feems quite in the natural order of 
things, as they exifted, we will fay, anterior to about the 
year 1596, when “Edward the Third”, of which we have 
already fpoken, was anonymoufly publifhed. 

Alton. Poffibly that “hiftory” was also anonymous, be- 
caufe Shakefpeare had done to it much the fame, only a 
great deal better, that he had done to “The True Tragedy 
of Richard, Duke of York”, which had been printed with- 
out any author’s name in the preceding year. He wasa 
more practifed dramatift when he took up “ Edward the 
Third” for additions and improvements, than he had been 
when he made additions and improvements in “The True 
Tragedy”, poffibly before 1590. 

Newman. And therefore, it may be, that his genius 
fhone out more brightly in “Edward the Third”, than it 
had done in “ The True Tragedy”, which confiderably pre- 
ceded it. Now let us examine fome of the emendations in 
what in all the folios is called “The Third Part of King 
Henry the sixth? 

Collier, We may, I think, difmifs them briefly; but firft 
as to the expreffion (A&ét I, fc. 4), “We bodg’d again”, 
which Dr. Johnfon fuggefted might mean dudg’d, or ran 
away, again, but in fact only means we blundered or dotch'd 
again, like a bad tailor: Fortefcue, in his “ Foreft”, printed 
in 1571, tells us that “ Theophraftus, the philofopher, had 
to father a badde tailor, or dodger.” 

Alton, Your quotation is new, but the wonder is how, 
even without it, Johnfon could have fo miftaken what was 
intended by the poet, whether that poet were Shakefpeare 
or Greene. 

Newman, I muft fay that, in my opinion, you and others 
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difmiffed too fummarily the emendation of the old Cor- 
rector, when in the fame fcene he gave the line, 


“Would not have stain’d the rose’s hues with blood,” 


becaufe not only does it convey the meaning of the poet, 
but conveys it in words he was motft likely to have employed, 
and which might eafily have been mifheard. 

Collier. True; and as it completes the fenfe, it renders 
needlefs the violent fuppofition that parts of two lines had 
been loft. It is one of the points I fhould certainly recon- 
fider if I had to go over the ground again. 

Newman. In this part of the fcene, though he does not 
adopt your very words, Dyce is indebted to you and the 
Corr. Fo. 1632 for the ftage-dire¢tion (never ufed before) 
when York cafes back the bloody napkin to Margaret. 

Collier. But Dyce adds, what I did not think neceffary, 
that York alfo gives back the paper crown: the line, “ There 
take the crown”, etc., feemed to me fufficiently to explain 
itfelf, and there was no MS. ftage-direction in my old folio. 

Alton. Inftead of yielding to Walker’s imprudent fug- 
geftion, near the opening of Act II, that deeds ought to be 
fubftituted for “ meeds”, Dyce very properly (though with- 
out acknowledgment) copies your note and its quotation, 
fhowing that the word “meeds” was often ufed in the 
fenfe of merits, or deferts. 

Collier. And I have fince found a paffage, in a very rare 
book of that time, which fingularly fupports the fame pofi- 
tion—Hynd’s Elkofto Libidinofo, a novel printed in 1606, 
where on p. II we read, “ And yield a branch of laurell as 
enfigne of thy conqueft, for this thy meede doth merit both 
nobilitie and courtefie.” 
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Alton. Surely in the next AG, fc. 2, there ought to be no 
difpute about fubftituting carriage for courage in Queen 
Margaret’s line, addreffed to her unhappy husband, 


“ But this soft carriage makes your followers faint.” 


Dyce here preferves courage for “ carriage’, and he fights 
hard in its juftification; but, as you fay in your note, 
the correfponding line in the older play, “ The True 
Tragedy”, 

“This harmful pity makes your followers faint”, 


renders it evident that “foft carriage” is the correct reading, 
and it is found in the margin of your Corr. Fo. 1632: it was 
the “foft carriage”, 2.2. the harmful pity, of the king’s cha- 
racter, that difheartened his friends. 

Collier. And the facility of the mifprint, courage for 
“carriage”, together with the contradictory character of the 
epithet “foft’, as applied to courage, ought to have con- 
vinced even Dyce, that “courage” was merely an error of 
the prefs. 

Newman. Singer, too (if his authority be worth alleging), 
declares that the emendation “ foft carriage” is fo obvious, 
that “it ought long ago to have been admitted into the 
text of this play.” 

Alton. This emendation is, therefore, one which Dyce 
ftrangely rejects ; fo that here you cannot complain that he 
has been indebted to your Corr. Fo. 1632. 

Collier. That is certainly fo; and others who have 
adopted the new reading have properly acknowledged their 
obligation to the old Corre€tor. Let Dyce torture the 
word “courage” as he will, it can never be difputed that the 
detection of this eafy mifprint has reftored the true language 
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of Shakefpeare, who here only altered the “harmful pity” 
of the old play into the /oft carriage of the drama as it was 
reprefented in his day. 

Newman, What do you fay to Dyce’s own emendation 
in the firft fcene of Act III? 


“‘ Let me embrace thee, sour adversity.” 
In the old copies it ftands, 


“Let me embrace the sour adversaries.” 


Collier. Without hefitation, I fay that I highly ap- 
prove of it, and like it better than the change in the 
Margin of the Corr, Lo, 1632, 


“Let me embrace ¢hese sour adversaries.” 


I have little doubt that Dyce’s change is what the poet 
wrote, and I give him credit for the emendation. 

Newman. That is but juftice; and I think that his 
character as an editor would have ftood higher, if he had 
always been as candid, 

Collier. He was by nature rather niggardly in the ex- 
preffion of approbation; but, as I have faid before, he was 
never intemperate in his language, but when he had a 
pen in his hand. Vzva voce he could not offend; and 
when firft I fhowed him my Corr. Fo. 1632, he freely and 
openly admitted its high value. 

Alton. And fo he often admits in print, though he now 
and then forgets to acknowledge the obligation. His worft 
feature is the manner in which he frequently endeavours 
to fhow by location (not by words) that the o/d Correétor 
had only repeated the fuggeftions of comparatively modern 
I 
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annotators: thus on the penultimate page of this play, with 
reference to the line, 


“ For hardy and redoubted champions”, 


he cannot bring himfelf to abandon “undoubted” of the old 
editions, and adds in his note thefe words, “ Here Capell 
conjectured,and Mr. Collier’s MS. Corrector reads ‘redoubted 
champions’”: by this location he meant to infinuate that 
the Corrector had only adopted Capell’s propofal, though 
Capell muft have lived fome hundred years later. 

Newman. And, moreover, Dyce muft have been fenfible 
that the change of “undoubted” for redoubted was required, 
as the undoubted language of Shakefpeare’s day; but he 
would rather leave his text defe€tive, than recognife the 
fource of its improvement. 

Collier. And it gave him an opportunity (of which he too 
often availed himfelf) of having a fling at the old Corrector, 
as if,in point of fa€t, Capell had been the earlieft authority 
for the fubftitution of “redoubted”. This was unworthy of 
Dyce, who, when my volume of “ Notes and Emendations” 
was publifhed in 1853, wrote me word, in a note I ftill pre- 
ferve, that he was wonder-{truck at the number of authentic 
emendations it contained. 


KING RICHARD THE THIRD. 


Collier. Before we begin upon “ Richard the Third”, let 
me recall your attention to what paffed between us when 
we laft met, as to the line in the “Third Part of King 
Henpy thessixth ;, 


‘And this soft carriage makes your followers faint.” 
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Queen Margaret is reproving her husband for his want of 
fpirit and energy in the war; and Dyce tells us that the 


old copies are right when they give the paffage thus 
abfurdly, 


My lord, cheer up your spirits : our foes are nigh, 
And this soft courage makes your followers faint.” 


Newman. The mere reading of the paffage fhows that 
“foft courage” is a contradiction in terms, as you contend. 

Collier. And which contradiction in terms is cured in a 
moment by the correction of the eafieft mifprint—courage 
inftead of “carriage”: it was the King’s weaknefs and ap- 
parent indifference that Margaret was protefting againtt ; 
and I omitted, when the paffage was under our confideration 
the other day, to refer you to a quotation from one of our 
very beft purely Englifh writers, which is dire€tly in 
point, and which at once eftablifhes that “foft carriage” 
muft have been what Shakefpeare wrote. 

Alton. But is the proof wanted ? Does not common fenfe 
revolt at the very combination of foftnefs and courage? 

Collier. It does; and if Dyce had feen the following 
words in Philemon Holland’s tranflation of “Livy” (a book 
I have before referred to), publifhed in the year 1600, I 
feel confident that even he would have given up the point, 
and printed “foft carriage”, as the old Corrector of my 
folio 1632 recommends. MHolland’s words are: “ Appius 
raged and tooke on, inveying againft his brother Conful, 
who by his /of¢t carriage of himfelfe had betrayed the weal 
publike” (p. 61). 

Alton, Moft convincing, and exactly to the point. I 
wonder whether Mr. Dyce would have been content here 
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to fubftitute “foft courage” for “foft carriage’, and thus 
make contradictory nonfenfe of the paffage from Livy. 
“Soft carriage” is, of courfe, gentle deportment: Queen 
Margaret, as you fay, blamed her husband for his tame- 
nefs and want of vigour. 

Newman. Of courfe-—Now we may proceed with “ King 
Richard the Uhird”. 

Collier. We need not paufe upon fuch fmall matters as 
“not” for zo, “in” for on, “thy” for my, etc., which occupy 
the earlier text and notes, but come to the fourth fcene 
of AG 1, where Mr. Dyce ventures to omit five lines 
found in all the folios, becaufe they are not in the quarto 
copies of the play, and becaufe there is fome little confufion 
in the dialogue between Clarence and his murderers. 

Newman. Are you not going a little too faft—poft-hafte ? 

Alton. Or polt-horfe, according to Dyce. Can any mif- 
print well be more palpable than where Richard is made 
to fay (Act I, fc. 1) that Haftings muft not die, 


“Till George be pack’d with post-Zorse up to heaven.” 


How was he to get to heaven on a poft-horfe ? “ Poft-hafte” 
was carelefily mifprinted “ poft-/or/e”; and Dyce not only 
preferves, but ftrives to juftify the blunder. 

Newman. Merely becaufe he finds the compound “ poft- 
horfe” in another play, where Rumour, as a fort of Chorus, 
is only {peaking figuratively. 

Collier. And when the moft ufual expreffion is, and was, 
“poft-hafte”, as in Tarlton’s “News out of Purgatory”, 1590: 
“Either a man’s foule muft in po/-ha/fie goe prefently to God, 
or elfe with a whirlwind, and a vengeance to the Devil.” 
Newman. Horfe for “hafte” was a not unlikely mifprint ; 
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and when Dyce talks of Rumour riding a “ poft-or/e”, it 
was becaufe all who, like Rumour, carried news from 
one part of the kingdom to another, then neceffarily rode 
poft-horfes. But now for the lines which -you fay are 
omitted by Dyce in the fame A¢t, fcene 4. 

Alton. Rather a bold emendation, to ftrike out five lines, 
moft likely written by Shakefpeare, and contained in every 
folio impreffion of his works. 

Collier. No doubt fome confufion there prevails, but I 
had rather let it remain till doomfday, than run the rifk of 
omitting a fingle word or fyllable from Shakefpeare’s pen. 
And what are the five lines? thefe—a moft pathetic appeal 
by Wlarence to hissmurderers:— 

“Which of you, if you were a prince’s son, 
Being pent from liberty, as | am now, 
If two such murderers as yourselves came to you 
Would not entreat for life? As you would beg 
Were you in my distress, so pity me.” 

Alton. Does Dyce venture to ftrike out thofe lines? 
it feems impoffible ! 

Collier. Ufe your own eyes. True it is that the words 
“fo pity me” are inferted in the margin of my Corr. Fo. 
1632, and they are neceffary to the completion of the 
fentence; but would it not have been far better to infert 
fuch a harmlefs and {mall addition, than ruthleffly to facri- 
fice what precedes, becaufe the paffage was not quite 
intelligible. Can we not fuppofe that Clarence’s fpeech 
might be a little broken and imperfect, at the moment when 
his life was in fuch peril? Rejeét “fo pity me” if you will, 
becaufe it is derived from my odious volume, but why muft 
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Alton. Why, indeed? But I fee by Dyce’s note that he 
only followed a bad example: even the accurate and pains- 
taking Capell expunged the lines. How could fuch a 
drudge dare to expunge the mereft fragment attributed to 
our great dramatift 250 years ago? 

Newman. There is this to be faid in extenuation of 
Capell and Dyce, that the five lines are not extant in any 
of the quartos. 

Collier. That is really no excufe for fuch infolence, as I 
muft call it; becaufe the folios, where the lines are found, 
were avowedly not reprinted from the quartos, where 
the lines are not found. Dyce was a man rather of {trong 
will than of {trong judgment; and if fome friend convinced 
him that fuch, or fuch another, courfe ought to be taken, he 
took it, and could not lightly be removed from it. 

Alton. Much depends upon the ftrength of his conviction. 

Collier. And that conviction often depended too much 
upon the opinion he entertained of his advifers. He never 
relied fufficiently upon his own fuperior powers and attain- 
ments: I think I have expreffed this view of his generally 
excellent character before. I knew him for a quarter of a 
century ; and hundreds of times has he appealed to me for 
my opinion, even after I began upon my firft edition, and 
before I difcovered my Corr. Fo. 1632. Now let us go to 
fomething elfe. 

Newman. I find him in feveral places agreeing with your 
old Corre¢tor, and fairly admitting it: for inftance, in the 
words “But fore I fear’—“ death” for “fe—“diftrain” for 
reftrain, “ engraven” for zxgrave, and fo on, all being derived 
from the Corr. Fo. 1632, but none of them, I think, very 
ftriking or important emendations, 
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Collier. 1 do not know why he fhould at times be fo 
inconfiftent, but he refufes to adopt “recklefs” inftead of 
wretched (Act V, fc. 1), which is an obvious improvement, 
and fo admitted, and yet accepts “ pointlefs” from the old 
Corrector, though Capell had offered him hurtle/s. I 
admit with Dyce that, juft at the end of the play, “abate” 
an{wers the purpofe in the line, 


“Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord”, 


neatly as well as “ Rebate the edge”; but the firft is com- 
paratively unufual, only occurring in this place of Shake- 
{peare, while rebate is conftantly ufed by old writers in 
reference to the blunting of the edge or point of weapons. 
However, either word will anfwer the purpofe, and the 
change, I frankly admit, is not neceffary. 

Alton. Certainly it is not fo neceffary as “ powerlefs arm” 
for edgele/s fword in the ghoft-fcene (Act V, fc. 3), which 
Dyce, as it fhould feem, refufes merely becaufe “ powerlefs 
arm” is the reading of the Corr. Fo. 1632, while he admits 
that edgele/s /word is “an accidental repetition” in the old 
copies. If fo, why did he not accept the fubftitution of 
“powerlefs arm’? He had juft before been compelled to 
place “pointlefs lance” in his text, and perhaps he could 
not bring himfelf fo foon to make another conceffion to the 
old Corrector. This, it muft be owned, is a poor way of 
editing an author like Shakefpeare. 

Collier. Dyce had many merits, and many qualifications, 
but he wanted moral courage: he was even afraid of being 
right. Hence not a few of his rejections of the moft 
evident improvements of the barbarisms and blunders of 
old tranfcribers and typographers. What I fay applies not 
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only to his Shakefpeare, but to his Greene, Marlowe, Peele, 
Middleton, and, indeed, to every old dramatift that he 
edited. I often told him fo: take the laft couplet of his 
“Tamburlaine”, pt. 1, in proof of what I fay, 


“ Then, after all these solemn exequies 
We will our rites of marriage solemnise.” 


How does he print the laft line, merely becaufe the old 
printer or tranfcriber had thruft in a word never written 


there by the author? 


“We will our celebrated rites of marriage solemnise.” 


As late as 1850, he afked me what he ought to do in fucha 
cafe? Of courfe, I urged him to ftrike out the obtruded 
word, and to ftate in a note that he had done fo. How- 
ever, he had not the moral courage to do what was evidently 
right. I am confident that Marlowe wrote the couplet 
thus, and that the compofitor blundered, even in the firft 
line, when he printed “folemn” for /acred, his eye having 
caught “folemn” from the end of the fecond line ; 


“Then, after all these sacred exequies, 
We will our rites of marriage solemnise.” 


Alton. Moft likely; though this, only in a fecondary 
way, applies to our inquiry, by fhowing that Dyce, with 
all his admitted learning, had not a mind of a character 
that qualified him to be an editor of Shakefpeare. As you 
fay, he was afraid even of being right. 
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Collier. There are four old plays founded upon incidents 
and perfons in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and two of 
them have been affigned to Shakefpeare, but only one of 
them really belongs to him, as far as can now be afcer- 
tained. 

Alton. ‘Yhat is the one before us to-day, the laft in the 
divifion of ‘ Hiftories” in the folio 1623, where it originally 
appeared: no quarto edition of it has ever come to light. 

Collier. True: of two others there are quarto impres- 
fions, and the third remained in manufcript until it was 
printed by the Shakefpeare Society, under the editorfhip 
of Mr. Dyce, who, as ufual with him, took the greateft 
poffible pains with it. 

Newman. You mean “Sir Thomas More”. That is 
rather a dramatic biography, than a hiftorical play. 

Coie Orissa he liferand Deathsof Thomas Lord 
Cromwell”, printed (as is {tated, though I never fawa copy 
of it of that date) in 1602, and again in 1613, with the 
initials of Shakefpeare on the title-page; but publifhed by 
a bookfeller who was far from fcrupulous on fuch points— 
Thomas Pavior. It was certainly entered at Stationers’ 
Hall in 1602, and it had then been performed by the com- 
pany to which Shakefpeare belonged. It was not by 
him, although a line in it, 


“How smooth and easy is the way to death”, 
fomewhat refembles a line in “Venus and Adonis’, 


“ The path is smooth that leadeth unto danger”. 
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Yet the whole drama is perhaps more in the ftyle of Hey- 
wood, to whom I fhould affign it. The author is carelefs 
as to hiftorical facts, and the plot is unartiftically con- 
ftructed : ftill, there are fome good fcenes, and a few ad- 
mirable paffages in the dialogue. 

Newman. Have I not feen the drama of “Lord Crom- 
well” attributed to Drayton ? 

Collier. Yes, but only becaufe he wrote and printed a 
hiftorical poem or “ Legend of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Effex”, containing a ftanza in which the hero is made 
to acknowledge that when abroad he had fupplied his 
neceffities “as a comedian”, a circumftance paffed over by 
fome authorities, but well known to Drayton, who was 
born not very long after Cromwell was beheaded. 

Alton. You fpoke of four plays growing out of the reign 
of Henry the Eighth: what is the fourth? 

Collier. An amufing comedy by Samuel Rowley, the 
a€tor, which mainly concerns the humorous part of the 
character of the king, his wanderings about the ftreets at 
night with Will Somers, his jefter, and other “ drolleries”. 
It may have been written earlier (certainly not much), but 
it was printed in 1605, and is by no means devoid of merit 
or merriment. 

Newman. Does it at all touch the main incidents of 
Shakefpeare’s “King Henry the Eighth”? 

Collier. Certainly not: I only fpoke of it incidentally, as 
one of four popular performances connected with that reign. 
Now we may proceed to confider the emendations in 
Shakefpeare’s “King Henry the Eighth” propofed by the 
old corrector of my folio 1632, of which Dyce and other 

editors have, or have not, availed themfelves, 
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Alton, “wing Wenry the Biohth” never appeared in 
quarto, and the firft we hear of it is, I think, in Heminge 
and Condell’s folio of 1623. 

Collier. Not exactly fo; for it was entered for publication 
on the 12th February, 1604, though we never afterwards 
hear of any fuch edition; and Nathaniel Butter only ob- 
tained licence to publith it, according to the terms ufed in the 
books of the Stationers’ Company, “If he get good allow- 
ance before he begin to print it.” Thefe words are unufual, 
and fhow that, two or three years after the death of the 
daughter of Henry the Eighth, there was ftill fome hefita- 
tion, from the fear of giving offence. It is probable that 
the drama had been firft a¢éted at the Globe not long 
anterior to the date of the entry at Stationers’ Hall. 

Alton. We may prefume, perhaps, that Butter, the book- 
feller, failed in getting “good allowance” for the printing 
of it; and, confequently, that it did not make its appear- 
ance in type, until it was inferted by the player-editors in 
their folio 1623. 

Collier. That is juft my view of the matter. 

Newman. Are you of opinion that when the Globe 
Theatre was burned down in 1613, it was Shakefpeare’s 
“Henry the Eighth’ that was under reprefentation, with 
the new title of “ All is True”? Why fhould the name have 
been changed ? 

Collier. Poffibly, I only fay poffibly, the “hiftory” had fo 
often been acted under the title of “King Henry the 
Eighth”, that the managers of the Globe Theatre wifhed 
to give an appearance of novelty to it, and therefore 
called it “Allis True”. This is mere fpeculation; and it 
really has nothing to do with our inquiry as to the authen- 
ticity of the text and emendations. 
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Alton. Pardon me: fome critics have faid that additions 
had been made to the text, as well as an alteration of the 
title in 1613: if fo, thofe additions may have been by 
Shakefpeare, or, as fome have thought, by Ben Jonfon. 

Collier. J do not believe that Ben Jonfon ever touched 
the play, but that it was wholly by Shakefpeare. Why 
may he not have been the author of the complimentary 
lines to James I in Cranmer’s fpeech? Shakefpeare was 
alive, both as a writer and actor, in 1603, the date at which 
“King Henry the Eighth” was perhaps produced. 

Newman. I think we are bound to treat the drama as 
the work entirely of Shakefpeare; as his from begin- 
ning to end.—Now for the emendations. I fee that Dyce 
and his friends are at iffue in the outfet—the firft fcene— 
where they cannot agree about the word “communication”, 
and what it means: they need not have differed, if they 
had condefcended to take the word of your old Corrector— 
“confummation”, which the old compofitor had mifread. 

Collier. What can be clearer than the expreffion “the 
confummation of a moft poor iffue’? So, again, on the 


next page, 
“A beggar’s brood 
Out-worths a noble’s blood.” 


“Brood” is from my Corr. Fo. 1632, inftead of dook of the 
folios. Dyce’s friends admit that dook is wrong, and would 
read brat, but though the obvious alluffion is to the low 
birth and breeding of Wolfey, as compared with the blood 
of nobility, Dyce would here, as well as in fo many other 
places, rather repeat nonfenfe, than be indebted to the 
Cotto, 1032: 

Alton, What can book have to do with the queftion ? 
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Wolfey was anything but bookifh himfelf, though an en- 
courager of learning. 

Newman. Only note, too, the abfurd obftinacy of ad- 
hering to the old text in Aét I, fc. 2, in the fpeech of 
Queen Katherine, where fhe complains that commiffions 
fent down among the king’s fubje¢cts have 


“ flaw’d the heart 
Of all their loyalties”; 


and juft afterwards adds, 


“Vea, such which breaks 
The Zzes of loyalty”: 


The folios have fides for “ties” of your old Corrector ; and 
who fhall fay that “ties”, in its connection, is not the very 
word of the poet? ‘The Queen does not complain that the 
“fides of loyalty”, but that the “ties” of loyalty were 
broken: we talk of breaking the fides of laughter, “laughter 
holding both his fides”’—but not of loyalty. 

Alton. And we may almoft break both our fides with 
laughter at the filly perverfenefs of thofe who refufe to 
admit the mifprint of fides for “ties” in the pafflage before us. 

Collier. The compofitor mifheard the perfon who was 
reading the manufcript to him while he picked up the let- 
ters, and printed fides for “ties”; that is all. Can anything 
be more intelligible than breaking “the ties of loyalty”, or 
anything more unmeaning than breaking “ the fides of 
loyalty”? his “heart” has been “ flaw’d” already. 

Newman. Shakefpeare wrote for popular audiences; and 
why fhould critics fancy that he would employ terms they 
could not comprehend, when others in ufe every day, and 
more forcible, were at hand, and quite unobjectionable ? 
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Alton. To fhow how eafily “bafenefs”, in this fcene, might 
be miftaken for du/fine/s, look at this, in Lord Campbell's 
“Life of Wolfey’, quoted from Cavendifh, “fo ba/ely did 
the Almoner perfuade him”, inftead of “fo bufily did the 
Almoner perfuade him”, as it ftands in the original. 

Collier. So again, as to “trembling contribution”, of the 
old copies, which nonfenfe Dyce preferves on his next 


page: 
“Sixth part of each ? 
A trembling contribution !” 


The Queen, of courfe, means, as the Corr. Fo. 1632 eftab- 
lifhes, that the contribution is treble the “fixth part” the 
people had hitherto been called upon to pay. “ Trebling 
contribution” cannot fail to be right’, yet Dyce repeats 
“trembling”, and ftrangely afferts that I “exprefs no 
opinion upon it”, when in my note I juftify “trebling”, 
and abfolutely place it in the text. This ftatement, I 
apprehend, was a mere flip of Dyce’s pen. 

Newman. The old printer muft have fancied, from the 
accidental extenfion of the ftroke through the letter Z, that 
there was a mark over the é to denote the abfence of the 
m, and in this way Shakefpeare’s “trebling” might be read 
trembling ; juft as in Spenfer’s Vzrgil’s Guat, line 616, it is 
faid that the Romans “trembled their forces”, inftead of 
“trebled their forces”, when they came under “the ruined 
walls of Carthage”. 

Collier. The very fame blunder, and occafioned, pro- 
bably, in the very fame way. When we afterwards come 
to “the confeffion’s feal’, in the fame fcene, where it is 
“commiffions {eal in all the folios, Dyce gives the emenda- 
tion folely to Theobald, omitting to add (1 do not, of 
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courfe, fay purpofely) that “confeffion’s feal” is alfo the 
emendation in the Corr. Fo. 1632. 

Alton. It went cruelly again{t the grain with him at any 
time to mention that “odious volume”, as you fairly term 
it, unlefs when he luckily has an opportunity of denying 
its authority. Surely nothing can be more certain, than 
that the concluding couplet of this fcene fhould be com- 
plete ; but Dyce and the old copies make it miferably lame 
and imperfect in thefe words, 


“Let him not seek’t of us: by day and night, 
He’s traitor to the height.” 


Dyce is content to give in his note the excellent way in 
which the obvious defect is cured in the Corr. Fo. 1632, but 
could not prevail upon himfelf to infert it in his text, viz. : 


“ By day and night, 
He is a daring traitor to the height.” 


Is it not felf-evident that the epithet “daring” had efcaped 
in the prefs, or in the MS. ? 

Collier. This, to my belief, is one of the many places 
where a blunder may have been corrected by the old 
owner of my folio 1632, by means of more accurate recita- 
tion on the ftage. No actor of the part of the king could 
have concluded the fcene by fuch a line as “ He’s traitor to 
the height”: his ear alone would be fufficient to prevent 
fuch an outrage upon verfification. 

Newman. We may pafs over Dyce’s claim to originality 
in “Or fpringhalt”, inftead of “A fpringhalt”, which he 
fays (we may believe, truly) he had made “long before” he 
faw the change in the old Corre€tor’s notes: let us come to 


the line, 
“ Men of his way should be most liberal.” 
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The allufion there is to the Cardinal, and to his power in 
the ftate, but Dyce refufes to amend “Men of his way” 
to “Men of his /way”. 

Alton. And very abfurdly, I muft fay, fince the allufion 
is not to Wolfey’s perfonal bounty as a churchman (recol- 
leCting that liberality was not a virtue then ufually attri- 
buted to his cloth), but to his political influence. 

Newman. To juftify “way” inftead of /zway, Dyce is com- 
pelled to refort to Singer, a faét which of itfelf eftablifhes 
the diftrefs of his cafe. 

Collier. Moft affuredly ; for I have often heard him laugh 
at Singer’s uneducated blunders and fpeculations. We 
need not paufe upon “ where”, “me”, and fuch trifles in the 
Corr. Fo. 1632, but turn to Act Il, fc. 2, whereétnes nano 
“ difcovered” reading, and to remind Dyce of which pecu- 
liarity made him fo angry in his note on The Tempeft. In 
the old copies, and in the fimplicity of our early ftage, the 
King draws the curtain, and thus makes the difcovery of 
himfelf; but by the Corr. Fo. 1632 it feems clear that at 
that time the curtain was drawn back by a pulley at what 
is called “the wing”. Mr. Dyce, not adverting to this fact, 
quite modernifes the matter, and tells us that “ Norfolk 
opens a folding door’, a contrivance then utterly unknown. 

Newman. This miftake has no connection with our dif- 
cuffion a8 to accuracy of text. You mention in your note 
fome fancied refemblance between a fcene in this drama 
and one in Robert Greene’s “James the Fourth of Scot- 
land”, printed in 1598. I have read it lately, and I own 
found little to fupport your notion. 

Collier. It was only, as you call it, a notion, and fuch it 
was to be confidered; but you will remember Anne 
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Bullen’s fpeech, ending with the words “And wear a 
golden forrow”’. 

Newman. Of courfe I do: who can forget it ? 

Collier. Well, reading Greene’s “ Arbafto’’, an early work, 
though the firft known edition of it is dated 1617, I met 
with an expreffion that reminded me of Shakefpeare’s 
language in this fcene: it is where Greene makes a difcon- 
folate lover put this queftion—“ Or fhall I efteem that 
lover happy, whofe greateft gain is but a golden griefe?” 

Alton. The refemblance is only between the words 
“oolden forrow” and “golden grief’. Was it not merely 
accidental, like many other fimilarities ? 

Collier. Perhaps fo. When Dyce, not long afterwards, 
ftrongly cenfures the old Corrector for altering “falute my 
blood” to “elate my blood”, he ought, in mere fairness to 
have added that I declined the emendation. He might, too, 
have mentioned that in Act.1, fc. 4, “defire the Court’? of 
the folios, is properly amended to “defer the Court” in the 
Corr. Fo. 1632; but it did not anfwer his purpofe to be 
juft, either to the old Corrector or to me, as is evident 
from his weak and petulant note upon the plain words 
oVetnild with my abilities:,inpAct 111, fc, 2: he tells me 
that “here I blindly adopted the reading of the folios”. 
Who would not adopt it, when the folios all agree, and 
afford the cleareft meaning in the plaine/t words? Dyce’s 
ingenuoufnefs was here unfortunately counteracted by his 
ingenuity, and made him fubftitute 77d for “fill’d”, and 
unjuftly blame me for not doing the fame. 

Newman. There are two ftage-directions here in the 
Corr. Fo. 1632, which clearly denote the manner of the old 
actor, whoever he may have been, in the part of Wolfey. 
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Collier. Perhaps Burbadge; but we are too apt to 
affign all leading characters to him, when the fact may be 
that he confined himfelf to more buftling and foldierlike 
parts, fuch as Richard or Othello. There were other 
eminent performers in the company, who would poffibly be 
better adapted to Wolfey. 

Alton. Harris had it at one time, and obtained great 
reputation in it. 

Collier. Yes, but that was after the Reftoration: the 
engraved portrait of Harris as Wolfey is a great rarity, 
and has been fold for a large fum. Coming back to the 
Corr. Fo. 1632, you fpoke of two new ftage-directions. 

Newman. 1 did; but neither of them appears in modern 
editions, yours excepted: one of them relates to the hero, 
after the King has made his exit “frowning upon Wolfey”, 
while the nobles follow “f{miling and whifpering.” Thefe 
have been obtained from the folios; and why fhould not 
the others, equally defcriptive and chara¢teriftic, have been 
inferted, when they fo diftinétly reprefent the old practice 
of the ftage. If we are told that the king goes out “ frown- 
ing”, and the nobles “fmiling and whifpering”, where can be 
the objection to adding, from the Corr. Fo. 1632, that when 
Wolfey opens the fatal paper given to him by the king, he 
“reads and trembles”, “finking in a chair’’, juft before the 
re-entrance of Norfolk, Suffolk, etc.? This, we may be fure, 
was the ancient dz/ine/s of the fcene, and it might be ufeful 
even to modern performers. 

Collier. Very true: but thefe new ftage-directions are in 
manufcript in the Corr. Fo. 1632, and that feems to have 
been enough to condemn them. Returning to verbal 
emendations, only obferve how readily Dyce (Act III, fc. 2) 

admits the lofs of a line, where it is not at all wanted, while 
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he often refufes to infert even a word, where the fenfe 
really requires it, arrogantly exclaiming, “What nonfenfe!” 
at a mere fuggeftion by Malone. 

Alton. There, I think, you do Dyce injuftice : it is his 
friend Walker who exclaims “What nonfenfe”! referring 
to Malone’s note. 

Collier. It may be fo; and I fhould be forry to wrong 
Dyce, often as he wrongs me, though fometimes I believe 
unintentionally. Nothing but perverfenefs and a rooted 
diflike of my old correétor could have made him (A&t Iv, 
fc. 2) prefer colour to “coldnefs”, where, in the fleeping 
{céne, Patience fays: 

“‘ How pale she looks, 
And of an earthy coldness.” 

The old reading in every copy is cold for “coldnefs”, the 
laft fyllable having dropped out ; and Dyce, rather than 
follow the Corr. Fo. 1632, prints, “And of an earthy 
colour”. If Lady Macbeth looked “pale”, how could fhe 
look of an earthy colour, which never is pale? Her looks 
were “pale”, and fhe was, befides, “of an earthy coldne/s’: 
the very firft fyllable, “cold”, which is preferved in all 
_the folios, fhows inconteftibly that Shakefpeare’s word was 
“coldnefs’, and not colour. 

Alton. Singer, one of Dyce’s “afflictive friends”, told him 
to print colour, and he did fo without exercifing his own 
better judgment. How came “cold” into the tert of every 
Solio, if the true word had been colour ? 

Newman. And how often do we not fpeak of the “cold- 
nefs” of the earth, and the “coldnefs” of the ground, not of 
the colour of it. Palenefs is the abfence of colour. 

Collier. All I want is to arrive at the poet’s language ; 
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and when Dyce, in Aét V, fc. 2, blames me for altering 
“firs” to firives, | admit at once that he is right, as I 
would fhow, had I to go over the ground again: “ f{trives” is 
as good a word as ftirs’, but that “ftirs’ was Shake- 
fpeare’s word I readily admit. 

Newman. Do you fay the fame about “ queen” and 
“crown” in the Porter’s fpeech in the next {cenes 

Collier. Certainly not ; though Dyce ts fatisfied becaufe 
one man might blefs his Yorkfhire mare, and another his 
Devonthire cow. The Porter had no fuch remote thoughts 
as chines and cows in his head, but, naturally enough, 
adverted to his “queen” and her “crown” the moment be- 
fore fhe was to pafs to her coronation. The worft enemy 
of my Corr. Fo. 1632 admits that the emendation there 
offered is “certainly entitled to confideration”. 

Alton. Dyce’s note upon this curious perverfion of the 
poet’s language is, I think, the laft we need notice; for 
whether prick ought to be “pack”, way “ways, or fo 
“unto”, are not matters of fo much moment, as to require 
us to dwell upon them, though Dyce may confider them 
worth feparate and elaborate notes. 

Collier. When next we meet, we fhall take up the third 
divifion of the four folios—“Tragedies”, beginning with 
“Troilus and Creffida”, and ending with “ Cymbeline’. 
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Alton. 1 am by no means fure that we are doing any 
fervice to Shakefpeare, and his readers, by endeavouring 
to fettle his true text, and thus difturbing pre-conceived 
notions as to its accuracy: many of them, like the ante- 
reformation preacher, prefer the mzmpfimus of ignorance 
to the /uwmpfimus of the Latin liturgy. They have been fo 
accuftomed to corruptions, that they have come to like 
them better than corre¢tions. 

Collier. That is a matter of little or no importance: by 
degrees people will become fenfible of the nonfenfe they 
have heard eternally repeated, and will gradually, though 
flowly, be reconciled to the valuable changes contained in 
my Corr. Fo. 1632. My confidence as to this refult makes 
me more defirous to force the truth on unbelievers: they 
will fooner or later fee the error of their way. 

Newman. But in the mean time, you make them uneafy : 
at prefent they have a fort of fuperftitious belief in the 
eroffeft errors, and they are contented. 

Alton. Moft true; and only the other day at a dinner, 
where my next neighbour was induced to talk about fome- 
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thing beyond the ufual modern table-topics, I met with a 
fingular confirmation of the folly, as regards many people, 


of making even the moft obvious correétion of a notorious 


paffage in Shakefpeare’s “ King John.” 

Collier. A correétion, do you mean, derived from my 
Corr. Fo. 1632? 

Alton. Yes. Formerly, fome fifty or fixty years ago, as 
I have heard, well educated people ufed to converfe, at and 
after dinner, upon literary fubjeéts : at leaft they were not 
then forbidden; and the gentleman whom I fat next a few 
days ago, revived the practice, and happened to quote the 
line put into the mouth of Melun, in “ King John’, 


“ Unthread the rude eye of rebellion.” 


I afked him, what was meant by unthreading the rude eye 
of rebellion? He looked furprifed, but added that he never 
doubted that it meant that the rebels {hould abandon the 
courfe upon which they had entered. But, afked I, how is 
‘t that “unthreading a rude eye”, and how is fuch a tailor’s 
fimile applicable to a rebellion ? It is merely a grofs and 
ridiculous mifprint for 


“ Untread the roadway of rebellion.” 


You fee how nearly the letters, ufed in the mifprint and in 
the true text, correfpond, and how caly it was for an 
ignorant and mechanical compofitor to make the miftake. 
Very true, he replied: I fee exactly what you mean; but it 
never ftruck me till now what nonfenfe I had been hearing 
and reading. You have entirely unfettled my old notion, 
entertained from my infancy; but affuredly I fhall never 
quote the line again, as I have always heard it quoted, and 


even recited on the ftage. 
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Collier. And as, I apprehend, the old Corrector of my 
folio 1632 did wot hear it recited at one of our early 
theatres, and therefore made the emendation. 

Newman. Perhaps fo; but his own fagacity may have 
difcovered the abfurdity, which is evident, when we read 
the one line againft the other. You want to fhow by this 
example, that fome people may not thank us for thus 
upfetting their antiquated prejudices. 

Collier. We may, I think, put fuch filly people entirely 
beyond the pale of our confideration. Now let us proceed 
to the emendations in “ Troilus and Creffida’, propofed in 
in my Corr. Fo. 1632, and employed or rejected by Dyce 
and other modern editors. 

Alton. The firft we need notice is in the third fcene, in 
the line, as it {tands in the old copies, 


“Do you with cheeks abash’d behold our works’? 


Clearly wrong; but made right by a fmall change of the 
old Corre¢tor’s, who fubftituted wrecks for “works”, the 
allufion being clearly not to the “works”, but to the 
“ wrecks’, or ruins of the “works” of the Greeks. 

Newman. Does Dyce adopt the alteration. 

Collier. In his firft edition he printed “works”, after all 
the folios and quartoes, adding in a note that the old 
Corrector “fpecioufly” offered wrecks as the true reading: 
Dyce’s then text however was “works”; but becaufe Walker, 
after the publication of my volume of “ Notes and Emend- 
ations” in 1853, pronounced “works” palpably wrong, Mr. 
Dyce, in his fecond edition, having no confidence in his 
own judgment, at once altered “works” to wrecks, and 
was obliged reluctantly to allow that he took the change 
from the margin of my Corr. Fo. 1632. 
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Alton. It is therefore I contended the other day, that 
Dyce was fo “ infirm of purpofe”, and had fo little reliance 
upon himfelf, that he was ill qualified to be an editor of 
Shakefpeare. He felt in 1854 that the emendation was 
neceffary, but he did not dare to adopt it, until his friend 
Walker had declared in favour of it. 

Newman. What can Dyce intend by afferting that “foul- 
pure” (Act I, fc. 3) “conveys no meaning’ at all?s ite 
“fole pure” in the old editions, and furely “foul-pure” is 
very intelligible, as implying that the praife was as pure as 
if it came from the foul of the applauder. 

Collier. The praife “tranfcended”, becaufe it was “ [oul- 
pure”, not becaufe it was alone pure; though “ praife” and 
“fole-pure” had meaning enough for a profaic editor, who, 
you will remember, could not underftand “ foul-tainted” in 
“Much ado”, etc. and wifhed that Henry V fhould fpread 
a fail, not fhow his “ foul of greatnefs”, when he roufed him 
in his throne of France. 

Alton. When Dyce complains that your old Corrector 
reads “botchy fore” for “ botchy core”, it would have been 
only fair in him juft to add that you had refufed the 
emendation in your edition, though I myfelf have fome 
doubt whether you were right in doing fo. 

Newman. That admiffion was too much to expect from 
a rival commentator. 

Collier. It is hardly worth notice, but if Dyce had 
meant fairly, he would have added the mere fact that in 
this place I was not mifled by the old Corrector. We muft 
not dwell, I think, upon his notes regarding fuch matters 
as “the fifth hour”, “ftale” for pale, “ fhort-aimed” for 

short-arm'd, “he fhent our meffengers” for we fent our 
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meffengers, etc. But we need not be furprifed that, when 
adverting to the word “ disposer” (Act I, fc. 1.), amended 
to difpraifer in the Corr. Fo. 1632, he could not find a 
fyllable to fay in his own excuse for abfolutely having done 
the very thing that he had blamed others for doing, and of 
which he had fet fo whimfical an example in his “ Peele’s 
Works”, 1, 125. However, it is perhaps hardly fair to con- 
demn him, even on his own evidence, recollecting how 
many years had paffed fince he committed the error. To 
be fure, he might have ufed language lefs ftrong in re- 
ference to what he calls the “moft foolifh” notes of his 
adverfaries, but a man is never fo angry as when he knows 
he has rendered himfelf ridiculous. Dyce could give, and 
forgive, abufe, but my worft offence was making his readers 
fometimes {mile at his miftakes. 

Alton. You were the firft to alter “thrice reputed nectar” 
to “thrice repured nectar’ from the Duke of Devonthire’s 
copy of the 4to, 1609; and then, all of a fudden, it was 
found that Dyce’s and other examplars had the fame 
admirable reading: it is odd that Dyce did not mention 
this fact in 1857, but filently printed vepured from your 
edition of 1844. 

Collier. He was quite welcome, and poffibly he was not 
then poffeffed of his 4to. copy of the drama: ftill, it would 
only have been juft to say that I was the firft to alter vepu- 
ted to “repured”* He did not know it, but “ repured” was 
not then an unufual word: it occurs in T. Heywood's 
“ Love’s Miftrefs’”, 

““ Repurd by your two virtues, these impereal 


May change to brighter chairs in the heaven’s ethereal.” 


And in Storer’s “ Life of Wolfey”, 1599, 
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“With precious savour here for aye endures, 
And temp’red spirits with holy breath repures.” 


Dyce gives no example of the ufe of the word, whether 
in profe or verfe. 

Newman. In the third fcene of this third Act what a 
convincing proof we have, that the moft excellent and 
obvious emendation of Shakefpeare’s text has been rejected 
by Dyce and fome others, merely becaufe it was inferted 
in the margin of your Corr. Fo. 1632. It is where the 
prieft Calchas says, 


“ That through the sight I bear in things above 
I have abandoned Troy.” 


That is, “I left Troy in confequence of foreknowledge 
derived from heaven.” 

Collier. The old readings of the quarto and folio impref- 
fions being, 


“That through the sight I bear in things ¢o Jove.” 


The old compofitor blundered by reading ‘‘ above”, which 
was the word of the poet, ¢o Jove, which is abfolute non- 
fenfe ; and all the old Corrector did was to reftore “ above’, 
which renders the meaning moft apparent—Calchas had 
quitted Troy, becaufe he had been divinely forewarned of 
the fatal iffue of the fiege. 

Alton. Perhaps this is one of the inftances where a 
corruption has been occafioned by the mif-hearing of the 
old compofitor, to whom the MS. was read by a boy as he 
forted out the letters: it was very eafy for him to mis-hear 
“above” and print zo Jove mechanically, without attending 
to the fenfe of the paffage more than fome of thofe moderns 
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who have propofed changes in the text. What meaning, 
for inftance, can be made out of the line, as Dyce gives it, 


“ That through the sight I bear in things /o Fove.” 


Collier. Read the whole as I give it, and nothing more 
is needed : call to mind, says Calchas, 


“ That through the sight I bear in things above, 
I have abandon’d Troy, left my possession, 
Incurrr’d a traitor’s name”, etc. 


This, however, is one of the fuggeftions that has not been 
adopted; fo that we cannot complain that here Dyce and 
others have ufed, but refufed an emendation offered by 
the old Correétor of the Fo. 1632. 

Alton. And not only refufed, but abufed the authority 
for one of the beft changes proposed in this drama. Dyce 
adds in his note, that this emendation had been advocated 
by you before you difcovered your Corr. Fo. 1632. 

Collier. 1t may be fo, but I know not where; and mark 
the infinuation contained in Dyce’s words “fuggefted by 
Mr. Collier, and perhaps by others’, when he well knew 
that no others had fuggefted it. If others had fuggefted 
it, do you think Dyce would not have paraded their names, 
as the real and original authors of my emendation ? 

Newman. A cafe in point occurs foon afterwards, when 
Dyce is under the hard necefflity of admitting his obliga- 
tion to the old Corre¢tor in the lines, 


“ For speculation turns not to itself, 
Till it hath travell’d, and is mirror’d there 
Where it may see itself.” 


It is “and is marricd there” in all old, as well as in all 
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modern editions, but Dyce is compell’d to own that they 
are all wrong. 

Alton. He juftly calls it a “certain emendation”: he 
cannot efcape from it. 

Collier. But he endeavours to take the glofs from it by 
adding, that it is alfo found in Singer’s MS. ; into which, I 
do not scruple to fay, it was copied after the publication 
of my Vol. of “Notes and Emendations”, in 1853. But 
for my Corr, Fo. 1632, married, for “ mirror’d” would have 
been reprinted and repeated for ages, as it had been from 
1623 to 1853, nobody during the whole 250 years having 
hinted at the emendation, or dreamed that it was needed. 

Alton. Here then, we have another undeniable proof on 
all hands of the value of your Corr. Fo. 1632: even the 
“Globe Shakefpeare” contains it, but with no notice that 
it is an emendation. In a fubfequent part of the fame 
{cene, where thefe lines occur, 


““ Keeps pace with thought, and almost like the gods, 
Does thoughts unveil in their dumb crudzézes,” 


Dyce does not venture to touch the word “ crudities”, 
though confcious that cradles of the old copies muft be an 
error, not merely from the fenfe, but from the meafure: 
cradles may poffibly be ftrained to fenfe, but then “ crudi- 
ties” fits the place admirably, not merely on that account, 
but becaufe a word of three fyllables is required for the line. 

Newman. It is laughable to fee Walker and Dyce 
arguing that “daughters”, in this very fcene, is a trifyllable, 
and yet are content with crad/es, which, by no ftretching 


on the rack of pronunciation, can be lengthened into more 
than a diffyllable. 
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Collier. We may pafs over Dyce’s claim to “each’— 
“each heavier’—becaufe he tells us “it occurred to him 
long before Mr. MS. Correétor was heard of’; and we 
may even allow that the very rare book “ Baretti’s Italian 
Dictionary,’ was actually “before him” when he wrote his 
note upon capocchio, and come to another mode adopted 
by him for admitting that the old Corre¢tor was right: 
he prints’ (Activ, ic.4) “by friendihip. nor .by fpeakine”, 
obferving merely that “it reads oddly”, and then adds in 
a note the correction in the Fo. 1632 “by /lence nor by 
fpeaking”, which, he muft admit, does not “read oddly” : 
why then, plain people might afk, did he not adopt it ? 

Alton. And plainer people might anfwer “becaufe the 
word /fi/ence was the emendation of the vexatious old 
Corrector.” The fame objection, and no other, prevailed 
asytou.chaintul. potency (Act +4; {c. $);whicht Mr) Dyce 
pronounces “ftark nonfenfe’, merely becaufe he could not 
underftand what was meant by the potency of a chain; 
adding, in his love for “the learned Greek”, that I was 
evpeTixos in difcovering the meaning. 

Collier. Dyce was too good a {cholar (in fpite of his 
blunder about @iAavtia, formerly pointed out) to render it 
neceffary for him to parade his Greek, even in abufe of me; 
and I never made any fort of pretenfion to rival him in 
that language, however 1 may fometimes have ventured 
to fet him right in my own. 

Newman. He is even provoked when you fet yourfelf 
right by reading “zeal” inftead of /ea/ on the fame pa 


Se, 
though he does the very fame thing and on the very fame 
authority, the old MS. Corrector. 

Alton. Surely we may here omit a great deal of what 
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Dyce fays fo emphatically, fometimes in capitals, at others 
in Italics, regarding the words “ impair” and “impure” and 
the confufion between them: nobody difputes it, and a 
good deal more of the fame kind of annotation upon 
“adverfity”, “ difcoverers’, etc. Let us advance as far as 
Act 5, fc. 4, where he again is compelled to owe the word 
“ fleevelefs” to the MS. note in your © fatal folio”, and with 
obvious repugnance names the old Correétor. 

Newman. You muft, however, allow his triumph over 
you where the word “aims” is mifprinted arms in Act 5, 
fc. 7: here Dyce catches you, as he thinks, tripping, and 
obferves that Mr. Collier “evidently does not know’ that 
Capell printed azms. 

Coliter. Why fhould I quote Capell upon fuch a point, 
when I had the Duke of Devonfhire’s copy of “Troilus and 
Creffida” under my eyes, where the line ftands precifely 
thus, 

“In fellest manner execute your azms.” 


Dyce, at the time he wrote his note, was very angry with 
me for putting him right as to the words “gull” and “ gall” 
in his “Middleton’s Works” (1, 477), which he repented he 
had ever dedicated to me. In the interval I had ventured 
to reprint Shakefpeare: that was in 1844; and it was in- 
{tantly followed by Dyce’s “ Remarks” in opposition to 
‘t: he never could forgive me for ftepping before him, as 
to an edition of all Shakefpeare’s plays and poems, though 
I never heard of his intention, until I informed him I had 


engaged with my publishers. 
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CORIOLANUS. 


Newman. Were we not the other day a little too minute, 
and needlefily critical, upon fome of the changes in and 
notes on “Troilus and Creffida’ derived from the Corr. 
Fo. 1632? I think that we remarked upon various fmall 
emendations, which did not require, nor indeed deferve, 
the pains and time we fpent upon them. 

Collier. 1 am not at all of your opinion; but I admit it is 
only natural that I, as a lover and editor of Shakefpeare, 
fhould think no time and no pains mifapplied in fettling 
the true text of fuch a dramatift. He is perhaps the greateft 
poet the world has ever feen, indifputably the greateft 
dramatic poet, and I confider it due to his fame and merits 
to neglect nothing, however infignificant in itfelf, that can 
elucidate his language and meaning. 

Alton. Recollect, too, the volumes upon volumes that 
have been produced to fettle the text of fuch dramatic 
poets as Euripides, A£fchylus, Sophocles, and Ariftophanes. 
Great, they unqueftionably were, but as unqueftionably 
not fo great as Shakefpeare. 

Newman. That is a point on which we are not called 
upon to enter; but do not for one moment fuppofe that I 
intend to difparage Shakefpeare: it would be nothing lefs 
than ridiculous to imagine it; but what I mean is, that in 
our converfations we need not dwell upon really trifling 
matters of correction and criticifm, and thus give them an 
importance beyond their merits. There are many trifling 
points adverted to by various editors, that might be paffed 
over entirely, or at all events difmiffed fummarily. Dyce 
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has no fewer than 257 notes upon this drama, occupying 
nearly forty clofely printed pages, at leaft two thirds of 
which might have been advantageoufly omitted ; and why 
are we to waste time upon them. 

Collier. And many of them are beyond the pale of our 
inquiry : we ought to limit ourfelves to thofe notes only 
which illuftrate the manner in, and the extent to, which he, 
in particular, has been indebted to the old Corrector of my 
Folio 1632. 

Newman. There are fcores of places in his notes on 
“Coriolanus” where Dyce has been compelled to mention 
and quote that furprifing, and, to many, unwelcome volume. 

Alton. And of not a few of thofe we need fay nothing ; 
but, on the other hand, there are nearly twenty places in 
which he has moft unwillingly been driven to admit his 
obligations to the old Corrector, having actually derived 
his text from him, and from him only. In all thofe in- 
{tances, and on that authority merely, he has made his 
edition different from any that preceded it, excepting al- 
ways your own. 

Newman. How often does he not fay “I here give the 
text of Mr. Collier’s MS. Correétor’—“ So Mr. Collier's 
MS. Corrector”—“I adopt the reading of Mr. Collier's MS. 
Correétor”—“ This is the excellent emendation of Mr. 
Collier’s MS. Corrector,” etc. 

Collier. Befides the numerous places where he couples 
the old Corrector with Hanmer, Mafon, Ritfon, Capell, and 
others, always taking care to put the Corrector laft, as if 
in truth they had all preceded him and he was merely a fol- 
lower. This is a courfe unworthy of Dyce, who had 

previoufly admitted, incautioufly perhaps, that the MS. 
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Corrector had “lived long before’ Pope, Theobald, Capell, 
or any of the modern commentators. 

Alton. Difmiffing that really trifling matter, let us look 
at the firft emendation, of any importance, .that he de- 
rived from your corrected folio. 

Collier. Juft turn to Aét 1, fc. 3, and to the words “at 
Grecian fwords contemning.” So I printed it conjecturally 
in my firft edition of 1844, but Dyce, in his firft edition of 
1857, at once refufed “contemning” and printed contending 
from the fecond folio, quoting in his fupport a writer in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. But what did he do in his fecond 
edition of 1864? He fawthat I perfevered in favour of 
“contemning”, and that it was the emendation of the old 
Correétor of my Folio 1632, and ox that authority alone, in 
his own teeth and in fpite of Blackwood, he adopted 
“contemning” adding, fairly enough, the real fource of the 
emendation. 

Newman. A remarkable inftance of his abfolute reliance 
upon that book which has been the fource of fo many other 
improvements, 

Alton. But you had preferred “contemning’ 
before you difcovered it in your contemned and defpifed 
corrected folio, 1632. Now it muft be the text as long as 
Shakefpeare is admired and reprinted: even the Globe 
Shakefpeare adopts the word, tho’ as ufual, and confiftently 
with its plan perhaps, it gives no notice of the improve- 
ment, or of the caufe of it. 

Collier. In the next fcene we have a ftrong proof of 
Dyce’s irrefolution: he believed that 


> ten years 


“ Unheard of boils and plagues 
Plaster you o’er” 


was what the poet might have written, and yet Dyce dared 
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not remove the corruption, though cenfuring Singer for 
declaring that it was “ very improbable”. 

Alton. What fay you to the expreffion “To the potas 
warrant him”. 

Collier. 1 admit that I was wrong in printing “to the 
port”; for I have fince found many good authorities for 
the vulgarifm. Look at this from B. R’s (Barnabe Rich 2) 
tranflation of Herodotus, 1584, in the tale of Candaules— 
“There is no remedy that one of you both mult zo the pot, 
either the mayfter or the man”: and in G. Whetftones’s 
“Rock of Regard”, 1576—“ Their enemies foe did flie, or 
go to pote’. Dyce is right there. 

Newman. It was your overfight; but in the paflage “Thou 
art loft Marcius”, Dyce fays that “loft”, inftead of /¢/¢, 
was an emendation by Mr. Grant White, when he might 
have feen it with a note in your edition of 1844. 

Collier. It is a trifle of no moment; and Dyce gives me 
credit for “More than thy fame I envy”, in the eighth 
fcene, and for “coverture for the wars”, inftead of overture ; 
but they are both in the Corr. Fo. 1632. 

Newman. Then, this brings us to ACt II, fe. 1, where 
in the fpeech of Menenius we meet with fome fingular 
corruptions, and particularly the important word jirft for 
thirft—* the zhir/? complaint.” 

Collier. For this correétion I would willingly rely upon 
the common fenfe of any reader: it is a mifprint that in 
truth correéts itfelf, What can be the objection to thefe 
words from the mouth of the merry old man, defcriptive 
of his own charaéter: “I am known to be a humorous 
patrician, and one that loves a cup of hot wine, with not a 
drop of allaying Tyber in’t, and to be fomething imperfect 
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in favouring the ¢izrff complaint.” Only fubftitute fr 
for “thirft” and what nonfenfe is made of it. The words 
“thirft” and fir/f were fo eafily mifheard, and therefore mif- 
printed : “a-firft” for a-thirft is a very old corruption in 
the ballad of “The Friar and the Boy”, and Mr. Wright, 
the editor of a reprint of it in 1836, quotes various 
inftances in which a-frf is put for “a-thirft” ; while in 
Lazarus Piot’s “Silvayn’s Orator’, 1596, containing the 
fpeech of the Jew on the pound of flefh, the word “thriftie” 
is mifprinted s¢kir/tie—* Wherewith the father being dif- 
pleafed difinheriteth the ¢hir/ze fon of his patrimonie” 
(p. 202.) Nothing could be more likely than that “ thirft” 
should be mifprinted in various ways; and in Tarlton’s 
“Tragical Difcourfes”, 1567, Fo. 135, he fpeaks of “glutting 
the lafcivious ¢#rufi of this ravynous apoftat”, viz., the 
monk to whom the ftory relates. 

Alton. Surely we may difpenfe with other proofs, not 
merely becaufe thofe you have brought forward are fo 
convincing, but becaufe the error is fo felf-evident. The 
word “ biffon”, which occurs in the fame fpeech, and after- 
wards in a more remarkable paffage, I fee is fpelt 2/z/on” 
by your favourite tranflator Holland, on p. 334, of his 
“Livy”, where he tells us that Appius Claudius, the 
Cenfor, was furnamed Cecus, that is, d/z//on or blind. 

Collier. That, I apprehend, is merely an error of the 
prefs in a book that has very few blemifhes of the kind. 
Your mention of Holland and his “Livy”, reminds me of 
a miftake I made in the next fpeech of Menenius, where I 
faid, in my laft edition, that “ difmifs the controverfy 
bleeding”, ought to be pleading. I was wrong; the expref- 
fion was almoft technical in Shakefpeare’s day in reference 
to unfinifhed lawfuits. 
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Newman. How do you eftablifh that? It has always 
feemed to me that to “difmifs the controverfy pleading’, 
was the exacét meaning of the poet. 

Collier. However unwilling I may be, I muft convict 
myfelf of being wrong there. In Dr. Wilfon’s Arte of 
Logicke, firtt printed in 1551, we read as follows—“ The 
Judges feeing the matter fo doubtfull and fo hard to 
determine for either partie, fearing to doe amiffe, left the 
matter vaw” ze. “bleeding”, as in Shakefpeare. The 
paffage I have in my mind from Holland's “ Livy” runs 
thus, when a lawfuit was undecided: “for all now lieth 
bleeding, and in extreame hazard.” Dyce does not fay I 
was miftaken, he only obferves that “ Mr. Collier’s MS. 
Corrector subftitutes pleading.” He had no authority on 
the point, or he would certainly have adduced it. I only 
want to be juft and to correct myfelf as well as other peo- 
ple. As to “the ¢hirf? complaint” there cannot be a doubt. 

Alton. Sol fay of “empyric phifique”, often fpelt fo of 
old, while the compofitor could make nothing of it but 
emperickqutique. It converts pure nonfenfe into a very 
plain meaning. 

Newman. Next we come to “the naplefs vefture of 
humility’, printed in the folios “Vaples vefture of humility”, 
as if it had been brought from Naples to be worn in Rome, 
and regarding which, and Mr. Dyce's droll blunder in his 
edition of Middleton (Iv, 425), we have perhaps already 
faid enough. 

Alton. Which may, however, properly introduce us to 
the “woolvi/h tongue”, as it ftands in the firft folio, while 
in the fecond, zongue is altered to gowne. What infinite 
trouble thefe two words “ woolvifh tongue” have given the 
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commentators! There can be no doubt, however, that 
tongue mutt be read fogue or toge, t.e. toga; but what could 
they make of “woolvifh” ? 

Collier. Johnfon tells us that it means .zrfute, and 
Steevens fays a great deal about wolf in fheep’s clothing. 
Dyce did,know what to do with the word. 1angd, in his 11cit 
edition of 1857 fimply reprinted zo/vz/h, although in 1853 
my volume of “Notes and Emendations”, founded upon 
the Corr. Fo. 1632, had offered him the admirable word 
“ woollefs”, in entire confiftency with “naplefs’, in an earlier 
part of the tragedy. In 1857 he could not bring himself 
to adopt “woollefs” on the unwelcome authority of the 
old Corrector, and was content with wolvish, though every- 
body, but himfelf, faw it was wrong. 

Newman. That was four years after your Vol. of “ Notes 
and Emendations” came out. What did Dyce do in 1864, 
when his fecond edition appeared ? 

Collier. In the meantime, my fecond edition of 1858 had 
been publifhed with “woollefs”’ inftead of wolvi/h, as 
applied to the “togue”, or zoga, worn by Coriolanus; and 
impartial people faw that was the very word wanted: even 
Dyce’s “afflictive friends” could not difpute it; and in con- 
fequence of this defeét and others, to fome of which we have 
already adverted, he called in his edition of 1857, did 
what he could to ftop the circulation of copies that had 
got out into the world, and publifhed his edition of 1864. 
In 1864 he obliterated “ wolvi/h togue”, and fubftituted the 
very word he had before utterly rejected. 

Alton. Avowing fairly, however, that he was indebted 
for it to your old volume of 1632. 

Newman. He could not well do otherwife, for even his 
D 
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friends deferted him; and now, owing folely to your 
corrected and much abufed folio, “woollefs togue” muft 
inevitably ftand as the language of Shakefpeare. 

Collier. That, I take it, is quite certain. And now we 
may go on, without noticing minor points, to the fcene 
(A& 11) where Coriolanus in his fury againft the mob, 
calls upon the Senators to “ revoke their dangerous dounty’, 
as the Corr. Fo. 1632 has it, and as the text muft here- 
after ftand, in fpite of all the poor defences of the old read- 
ing, which Dyce upholds, though the new reading only 
requires us to admit that “ revoke” has been mifprinted 
awake, and “ bounty” enzty, two very eafy errors with the 
old compofitor. 

Newman. Yes, fomething more muft be done; for 
“impotence” mutt be fubftituted for ignorance, where the 
hero urges the Senators to conceal their want of power. 

Alton. No very unlikely miftake we muft alfo allow: 
feeing that the printer of 1623 could juft before compofe 
woolvifh inftead of “ woollefs”, furely we may fuppofe that 
he was .carelefs enough to make the other miftakes, 
efpecially when the corrections moft aptly fall in with the 
whole fpirit of the angry addrefs of Coriolanus. 

Collier. At the fame time, nobody is to be blamed for 
adhering to the old text in every cafe where it can be 
fairly underftood without the groffeft violence to our 
language. In this part of the tragedy, poffibly, the 
original manufcript was very corrupt, or the compofitor of 
it unufually inattentive, becaufe only a few lines onward 
he prefents us with what everybody, even Dyce and his 
coadjutors, allow to be a moft egregious blunder. 

Alton. And which. egregious blunder would have been 
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preferved to the end of time, but for the old Corrector : 
you allude to bofom multiplied, inftead of “biffon multi- 
tude”, the indifputable language of the poet. 

Collier. I do: everybody has feen that.the old text 
could not be right, yet nobody, with all the ingenuity of 
all the commentators, could difcover the true words until 
I found them in my old defpifed and maligned folio of 1632. 
On that authority I printed them in 1853, and even my 
bittereft opponents have ever fince been compelled to wel- 
come them as “an excellent emendation.” 

Newman. Muft it not ever appear ftrange, I might say 
unaccountable, that when we fee fo many invaluable emen- 
dations by the old Correétor, we cannot give him credit 
for a few others not quite fo palpable? 

Alton. That to my mind is an unanfwerable logical in- 
ference 

Collier. Irrefiftible. Thus, in the fecond fcene of this 
very A&G, is it not more likely that Volumnia (whofe 
entrance, by the way, Dyce alters at the fole inftance of 
the old Correétor) fhould impatiently addrefs Coriolanus 
as“ Q) fon, fon, fon!” than as-“O, fr, fn fr £ § 

Alton. Unqueftionably. 

Collier. And we may feel even more certain about the 
inferted line, 


‘To brook control without the use of anger,” 


not merely becaufe it is found in the margin of my Folio 
1632, but becaufe common fenfe requires the addition. 
Newman. Dyce admits that “the paffage is obfcure”, and 
that the additional line makes it clear, yet, with childith 
obftinacy, I mutt fay, rejects it. As to the change of carriage 
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for “courage” in A& Tt, fc. I, we need here fay nothing, 
having already fhown the blunder into which Dyce fell - 
regarding it, when we were examining Henry VI, Part 3. 
Collier. Dyce cannot refufe the important change in 
A& 1, fe. 1, “Whofe houfe, whofe bed, whofe meal” etc.,, 
fimply adding “So Mr. Collier's MS. Corrector.” All the 
re{t of his notes are comparatively trifling, now adopting 
and now rejecting {mall improvements, and in one cafe 
abfolutely recalling an emendation he had inferted in his 
firft edition, acting throughout upon no intelligible principle. 

Newman. Only remark the difficulty in which he 
involves himfelf as to “cheer” or chazr, five lines from the 
end of A@ Iv: he owns that the text is very much cor- 
rupted, quotes various fuggeftions by as many editors, and 
ends by refufing the very word (only cheer inftead of 
“ chair”) which clears away all obfcurity. 

Alton. But that word, you muft remember, was con- 
tained in the odious volume upon the reprefentations of 
which you fo much, and fo juftly rely. 

Collier. Dyce’s later notes to this tragedy merit no 
particular comment: he is generally at variance with other 
editors, and fometimes with himfelf, and reforts to any 
authorities rather than to the Corr. Fo. 1632. We may 
juft remark, as to the words (Act V, fe. 5) “ Which he did 
end all his’, that nobody feems aware that “ end”, in Dyce’s 
extracts from the Hereford Times (note to what authorities 
he is driven), means -that a wheat-rick is “well-ended”, 
becaufe the end, top, or apex of it is not made up, as it 
fometimes was, of ftubble or ftover, but of as good fheaves 


of corn as the whole body of the ftack. 
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Titus ANDRONICUS. 


Alton. “Titus Andronicus” is a tragedy with the text of 
which, on various accounts, we may confider ourfelves 
entitled to take greater liberties, than with any other of 
the whole number affigned to Shakefpeare in the folio 1623, 
or in the other folios. 

Collier. 1 think with you; but I think alfo that Shake- 
fpeare had more to do with it than fome of its editors 
imagine: that queftion, however, is no part of our prefent 
bufinefs. 

Newman. He was probably quite a young man when it 
was written, and his tafte and ftyle were not then formed. 
If it were not his, the rival dramatift ftole from “ Venus 
and Adonis” the beautiful paraphrafe for a lady's tongue, 
when Marcus calls it “that delightful engine of her 
thoughts.” 

Alton. “Venus and Adonis” came out in the very year 
of the firft entry of the play at Stationers’ Hall—1593. 
But, as you fay, our bufinefs is only with the emendations 
of the text in your Corr. Fo. 1632, and with the ufe that 
modern editors have made of them. 

Collier. Taking Dyce’s edition as our text. How foon 
he deferts his friend Walker, and admits that “ Mr. Collier’s 
MS. Correétor is right” in reading “their fhadows”, mean- 
ing the fhadows or ghofts of the Andronici! 

Newman. Surely, it will not be neceffary in this drama 
to defcend to many fuch particularities as we have noticed 
in others: I have looked over all Dyce’s notes, and may 
not fome of them be difmiffed briefly—fuch, for inftance, 
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as where he refufes “acclamations” in favour of proclama- 
tions (A& 1, fc. 1), merely becaufe the verb proclaim occurs 
in a later part of the fcene? ‘“Acclamations’ muft have 
been Shakefpeare’s word. It is almoft ludicrous, too, to 
find Dyce fo often juftifying one mifprint by another, 
when, in fa&t, the fame blunder has only been repeated. 

Alton. If the old compofitor have mifread a word once, it 
is, at leaft, very likely that he will mifread it again. 

Collier. There is a remarkable proof of it in Dyce’s note 
upon “fubftance” in the fame Act, where, in his “ Marlowe’s 
Works”, he allowed it to ftand /udjects. Here he quotes 
“fubjects” from two other pieces by the fame poet, juft as 
if the repetition of an error proved that it was not an error. 

Alton. Why, on that very account it is more likely to 
be a mifprint. See what Dyce fays regarding “the morn 
is bright and gay” (Act 2, fc. 2), which he wifhes to ftand 
“the morn is bright and gray”, as if a gray morn could be 
bright: it often turns out a bright day, but that is becaufe 
it is not bright at the commencement. Dyce made juft 
the fame miftake in his “Peele’s Works” (“Old Wives Tale”, 
p. 449), and therefore he was bound to infilt that the line 
in the play before us, 


“ The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gay,” 


ought to run “bright and gray.” The morn was bright 
becaufe it was not gray. 

Collier. We owns himfelf to have been wrong as to 
“fudden dumps”, when he recommended “/wd/en dumps”, 
merely becaufe he met with “fudden dumps” in a fonnet 
by Spenfer; but the “dumps” might properly be called 
“fudden” in one place, and /zd/en in another. 
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Newman. But in this tragedy they are neither, but 
“dreary dumps’ according to the quarto impreffion in 1600: 
the dumps were made /uwdden in the folio, the old printer 
having caught the word from the line below. 

Alton. Let us not wafte time on fuch trifling matters, 
but go on to the fubftitution by your old Corrector of 
“ dine” for drive, which is allowed by Dyce in Act II, fc. 3. 

Collier. Not, however, with the confent of other editors, 
to whom Dyce here actually oppofes himfelf in favour of 
the emendation. 

Alton. Which cannot well be difputed; and we may 
therefore allow thefe gentlemen to fettle it among them- 
felves without our interference: we have not time or inclina- 
tion to difcufs their bickerings. Mr. Dyce fays nothing upon 
the material couplet 

“She is a woman, and therefore to be woo’d, 
She is a woman, therefore to be won,” 
which, as we have already feen, are more than in fubftance 
contained in two of Robert Greene’s tracts, and which, as 
in the cafe of “King Henry the Sixth, Part 1”, connect 
him alfo with “Titus Andronicus”. Here Dyce is filent. 

Newman. And fo may we be as to fuch highly important 
matters as paws or “claws”, their or “this”, and feveral 
other words of about equal infignificance, and where either 
may be faid to fuit the place equally well. 

Collier. Or, poffibly, equally ill. In the opening of Act. 
Ill, we have a curious proof of Dyce’s determination 
fometimes to let nonfenfe ftand, rather than amend a line 
as itis found in the margin of my Corr. Fo. 1632. Old 
Andronicus is lamenting his dead fons, and throwing him- 
felf on the ground exclaims, 
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“For these, these (Tribunes) in the dust I write 
My heart’s deep languor and my soul’s sad tears.” 


So it ftands in the old copies ; and how is the paffage 


amended in my folio? thus: 


“For these, these, Tribunes, in the dust I write 
My heart’s deep anguish in my soul’s sad tears.” 


The meaning of courfe is that he writes in the duft with 
his tears the deep angui/h of his foul. What then can be 
better than the old Correétor’s emendation, which Dyce 
calls a reficting of the laft line? His friend Walker had 
pronounced the word “ tears” as “very fufpicious’, but Dyce, 
availing himfelf of the word, reprints what has no meaning, 
inftead of the really beautiful fenfe of the poet. 

Alton. Such a courfe makes one weary of fuch criticifm, 
and fuch editing. Not long afterwards Dyce profeffes not 
to be able to underftand a novelty which is propofed in 
The Globe Shakefpeare; and we need not wonder at it, 
when he could not underftand how Andronicus was to 
write his anguifh by his tears in the duft. Not long after- 
wards, in reference to the word “tears”, he afks (quoting 
Homer’s Greek not very appofitely) whether the author of 
this tragedy was not “affecting the claffical”? If fo, it 
would be more like Greene than Shakefpeare. 

Newman. I am thoroughly tired of thefe uninterefting 
.and paltry points. 

Collier. But here is fomething that will perhaps enliven 
you; where Dyce prints a word nowhere elfe found in 
Englith, “fucceffantly”, rather than accept the ordinary 
adverb zuceffantly which was offered by “ Capell and Mr. 
Collier’s MS. Correétor’—the MS. Correétor, as ufual, being 
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placed laft as the follower of Capell, whom in fact he had 
preceded by a good century. Again, in Aét V, fc. 3, Dyce 
fhows the fame preference as to the regulation of a divided 
fpeech: “Capell and Mr. Collier’s MS. Correétor affign the 
whole to Marcus, and no doubt rightly,” says Dyce. 

Alton. As I have before remarked, this is a poor way of 
editing a poet like Shakefpeare; and you never would 
have had to complain of it, had not Dyce once been your 
intimate friend. 

Collier. I do not complain, but he purfued the fame 
courfe fyftematically ; anything in fact to difparage and 
depreciate my old folio of 1632. I cannot but repeat what 
I have before afferted ; that I never meant to enter into 
any rivalfhip with Dyce. I aided him all I could in his 
various books: for his “ Peele’s Works” I lent him manu- 
{cripts out of my own collection: for his “ Middleton's 
Works” I gave him unique tracts and plays from my own 
fhelves; and when I entered into an agreement with a 
publifher for an edition of Shakefpeare, I had no knowledge 
that Dyce had ever contemplated fuch an undertaking. From 
that moment our intimacy was at an end; and no event of 
the kind ever grieved me more. Hundreds of times he has 
dined at my family table, and yet before I quitted London, 
and afterwards, he paffed me in the ftreets without the 
flighteft recognition. It was no fault of mine, that I antici- 
pated him in an edition of Shakefpeare ; and could I be ex- 
pected to refufe a thoufand pounds (it was a confiderably 
larger fum in the end) merely becaufe it interfered with a 
fcheme he had never even hinted at, either to me or to any of 
our friends ? Dyce was in many refpects an admirable man: 
his attainments were many and moft creditable, but he had 


one great failing, which I need not name. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Alton. This tragedy does not feem likely to give us 
much trouble. 

Newman. Do not call it trouble: it is to me a real plea- 
fure, not fo much to fet previous editors right, as to do our 
great dramatift juftice by reftoring his corrupted text. 

Collier. That is the proper view of the duty we are en- 
deavouring to difcharge. “Romeo and Juliet” was printed 
three times in quarto before it made its appearance in the 
folio of 1623; and fo popular was it, that there was a fourth 
edition in quarto five years after the date of the fecond 
folio, but it requires no notice. 

Newman. May we not fay, that if your old Corrector 
had done no more than he has done in “ Romeo and Juliet”, 
our obligation to him would not have been heavy ? 

Alton. I partly agree with you; his emendations are 
not very many, and, with fome exceptions, it appears to 
me that he has not taken his ufual pains with the text of 
this often acted tragedy. 

Newman. The fubject was very early on our ftage, for 
Brooke, who told the ftory in Englifh verfe in 1562, informs 
us that even then a play had been written upon it, which 
he had feen acted. Whatever may have been done 
with the play, it is certain that Shakefpeare well knew, and 
even ufed, in one place, the very language of Brooke. 

Collier. We need not go into that, becaufe our great drama- 
tift chiefly reforted to Painter’s “Palace of Pleafure”. As for 
the emendations in my Corr. Fo. 1632, you are, I think, 
difpofed to flight them a little; but we fhall be able to 
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fettle that queftion better when we have gone through them. 
Look at the firft we come to of any importance: I con- 
tend that it cannot be refufed. 

Newman. You mean “ puft’d” for purg’d in the couplet, 

“ Love is a smoke rais’d with the fume of sighs, 
Being puf’d a fire sparkling in lovers’ eyes.” 
The word “puff’d” has been refufed by Dyce. 

Alton. But furely very abfurdly: the image is of a fire 
which, when blown by the breath, that is puff'd, throws 
out fparks into the eyes of the blower. Now, unlefs you 
can make purg’d of the old copies mean the fame as 
“puff'd”, the emendation muft be right. 

Collier. Moft certainly : who talks of purging a fire, and 
where can any parallel paffage be pointed out? Then, the 
miftake of the old printer is fo eafily accounted for: as 
ufual, he did not confider the fenfe, and feeing “ puff’d” 
careleffly read it purg’d. 

Newman. It feems one of the many inftances where 
Dyce wittingly and obftinately preferred the old corruptor 
to the old Corrector. I do not fay exactly the fame of 
the change made on the next page, becaufe “unharm’d” 
affords a clear meaning. 

Alton. So it does, but how profaic and inferior to the 
line thus amended, 


“ From Love’s weak childish bow she lives encharm’d:” 


The ufual text has been “unharm’d”’, which was fubfti- 
tuted by Rowe: the word in every old copy but the firft is 
uncharmed, which may be faid to prove that the true 
language of the poet was “encharm’d”’, only the printer 
began the word with the wrong letter. 
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Collier. The meaning of courfe ts, that chaftity was, as it 
were, magically protected, or “ encharm’d”, from the per- 
nicious effects of Cupid’s bow. Even one of Dyce’s friends 
(fo to call them, though they often mifled him) was in 
favour of “encharm’d”, but ftill he could not prevail upon 
himfelf to. be indebted to the Corr. Fo, 1632. Dyce 
and Singer (not exactly par mobile) are at variance about 
“ married” or made, in the opening of Sc. 2; and how 
Dyce could have perfuaded himfelf to mar meaning and 
metre by making a couplet end with the very fame word 
for the rhyme, is a myftery. 

Newman. We cannot here lay the blame on _ his 
“afflictive friends”: befides, the line, as you give it from 
the old Correétor’s notes, is proverbial, and is to be found 
in Puttenham’s “ Art of Englifh Poefie”, 1589. 

Collier. In the opening of Aé& 11, Dyce gives up the “au- 
burn Cupid” of his firft edition, fo that we need fay no 
more about the difference between Abraham, Adam, and 
“auburn”, and without more paufe proceed to Sc. 3 of the 
fame A&, where Friar Laurence, according to the old 
copies, fpeaks of “wnbruifed youth”, altered moft properly 
by the old Corrector to “unbufied youth”, in reference 40 
the idlenefs and indolence of the young: here Dyce was 
compelled to fay in his note “ Mr. Collier's MS. Corrector 
fubftitutes webufied”: in fact, he felt convinced that wubrutfed 
was a blunder, and thus amended the text by his note 
without inflicting upon himfelf the plain admiffion that 
the old text was defective. He does juft the fame where 
the Nurfe complains of the “weak dealing’ of Romeo, 
inftead of “wicked dealing”, if he led Juliet into a “fool's 
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paradife’, No fane man can well doubt that the old com- 
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pofitor mifread or mifheard “wicked” and took up the 
letters for weak. How would it be “weak dealing’? It 
would be moft wecked dealing. 

Alton. Very true; but have we time to fpend upon fuch 
“ mites of matters”? Let us go on to Juliet’s foliloquy in 
A&t I, fc. 2, and the much difputed paffage, 

“That run-awaye’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms.” 

Collier. You are quoting the words of the old editions, 

but the Correétor of the Fo. 1632 gives them thus: 
“ That exnemies’ eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms.” 

“Run-awayes” muft be wrong according to the admiffion of 
every body, and, of courfe, the queftion is, what is right ? 
The conjectures on the point are endlefs, and the difpute 
will probably be interminable: nobody can be thoroughly 
fatisfied with any of the propofed changes ; and all I fay in 
defence of that of the old Corrector is, that he pleafes me 
better than others: as I ftate in my note, “ ennemies” (fo 
often fpelt in Shakefpeare’s day) is not unlikely to have 
been mifprinted runnawayes ; and the fenfe requires that 
the proceedings of Juliet and her lover fhould not be feen 
by their hoftile families. Dyce’s propofal “ That rade day's 
eyes may wink” is fingularly unfortunate, becaufe Juliet is 
invoking the aid of night, and contemplating the abfence 
of all light, “Come, civil night,” etc. Day, whether rude 
or civil, was to be entirely abfent. I do not fay that “ ene- 
mies eyes” is right, but only that it is, probably, lefs wrong: 
it accords with the fenfe. 
Newman. 1 fee that the laft American editor of Shake- 
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fpeare (Mr. Furnefs) after giving all the conjectures and all 
the notes in fupport of them, is content to reprint the old 
word “runaways”, but it is to be remarked that he and 
others omit the hyphen of the folio 1623, ran-awayes, which 
ought not to be forgotten. 

Alton. The only certainty is that the old Corrector of 
the Fo. 1632 erafes “run-awayes” and inferts exnemies ; and 
there the queftion muft, I fuppofe, be left. 

Collier. Mr. Furnefs is leaft of all fatisfied with “enne- 
mies’; but he can fubftitute nothing, and, therefore, re- 
prints the old blunder, as I confidently think it. 

Alton. Our criticifms on corrections in this tragedy have 
even now run out to a length I did not anticipate: is 
there much more to be faid as to the obligations of editors 
tosthe Corr Por 16327 

Collier. Not much, I think. Three pages after “run- 
awayes’ we come to a fmall but indifputable emendation 
of “rear-word” for rear-ward: the article “a” before rear- 
word” proves that it is a compound fubftantive, and one of 
Dyce’s friends pronounces in favour of it; but ftill Dyce 
cannot endure it, and therefore prints rear-ward, apparently 
out of mere oppofition to the note in the Corr. Fo. 1632. 
Nearly the fame may be faid of “ Cynthia’s bow”, inftead 
of Cynthia’s dvow; but here, while fupporting the cor- 
ruption by one authority, Dyce refifts it by another, and 
therefore reprints 


‘Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow”, 


although her drow could occafion no reflex: it was her 
“bow” whofe brightnefs produced the appearance as of the 
“ morning’s eye”, which had alarmed the lovers, 
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Newman. Nothing can well be more palpable. But 
really thefe very obvious matters are hardly worth talking 
fo much about. 

Collier. Certainly not, were we engaged upon any author 
but Shakefpeare. I admit myfelf in error when I printed 
“the earth does drizzle dew”, inftead of the azz, etc., 
and Dyce, who eagerly points out my miftake, cannot 
make his note fufficiently obvious and emphatic without 
the ufe, not only of Italics, but of capitals. I erred in 
numerous, if not in good, company—all the quartos and 
all the folios; but that I erred, I admit. 

Alton, And very fairly acknowledge it. Although the 
“air drizzled dew’, and the earth could not drizzle, yet it 
is a miftake to fuppofe that the earth evaporates no 
moifture in the evening of a hot day: it contributes its 
{hare to invigorate vegetation. 

Collier. Very likely; but here that queftion does not arife. 
Let me fay only a word or two on Juliet’s dying apoftrophe 
to the dagger, as fhe {tabs herfelf, 


“ This is thy sheath: there rest and let me die.” 


Dyce acknowledges that the correction in my fo. 1632, 
“reft”, inftead of “ruft’’, is to be preferred, although older 
authorities have “there vz/? and let me die”. This is one 
of his laft notes in his edition of “ Romeo and Juliet” and, 
as far as it goes, it is a teftimony in favour of the labours 
of my patient and very painftaking old Corrector. Ame- 
rican editors are, however, at variance, for while Furnefs 
adopts “reft”, Grant White prints v/z, and endeavours to 
vindicate his choice. All the folios have 77/7. 
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TIMON OF ATHENS. 


Collier. Before we open “Timon of Athens”, I want you 
to look at a paffage, with reference to an emendation in 
the tragedy we read laft (“Romeo and Juliet”), where the 
Prince, near the end, commands “Seal up the mouth of 
outrage for a while’. The old Corrector properly alters 
“outrage” to outcry, but Dyce adduces two inftances of the 
fame mifprint to juftify “outrage”. One blunder ought not 
to authorife another; and Dyce himfelf, in his edition of 
“The Cuftom of the Country” (B and F Iv, 426), warrants 
the ufe of ouccry, where an officer entering to quell a noify dif- 
turbance, inquires “who made this outcry?” There seems no 
doubt that the old printer made a miftake in “ Romeo and 
Juliet”, and compofed “outrage” inftead of outcry. Since 
we parted, turning over the Englifh Boccacio of 1620, on fo. 
193, I met witha paffage which fhows, beyond difpute, that 
the diftinction between “outrage” and outcry was then well 
underftood : it runs thus:—“Upon this mutinous noife and 
outcry the neighbours came forth of their houfes with lights, 
ftaves, and clubbes, greatly reproving them for the outrage.” 

Alton. That is very clear: in “Romeo and Juliet’ the 
old compofitor did not make the diftinction. Shakefpeare’s 
word muft have been outcry, not “‘ outrage”. 

Newman. Shakefpeare knew that an outrage was to be 
punifhed, but an owtcry to be filenced. After all, the 
difference is not very material. 

Collier. Only, it is fo ufual a practice with commentators 
to think that one blunder, inftead of correcting another, 
juftifies the repetition of it. This remark, however, does 
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not apply to the earlieft at all important emendation in 
“Timon of Athens” (the drama we have now to examine), 
where the Poet fays to the Painter, 
“¢ My free drift 
Halts not particularly, but moves itself 
In a wide sea of verse.” 


Suppofe any commentator had told us to fubftitute wave 
for verfe, fhould we not have laughed in his face, and not 
the lefs becaufe he added, that it was the cuftom in the age 
of Timon to write on waxed tables? 

Alton. Moft certainly: in the time of Shakefpeare, no 
popular audience would have underftood it. 

Collier. And was it fo very unlikely that the old me- 
chanical compofitor would print wave inftead of verfe? In 
the old copies fuch was the blunder; and the poet was 
made to fay that his “free drift” moved itfelf “in a wide 
fea of waxe”. 

Newman. The word “ verfe”, carelefily written by a hand 
of that day, might eafily have been mifread ware, I fee 
that Dyce admits that “ wave is certainly fufpicious”. 

Alton. He knew that waxe was wrong, and that “verfe” 
was right ; but he could not endure the old Corrector, and, 
rather than follow him, declared zwavxe “fufpicious” in his 
note, but printed it in his text in preference to a word 
that could not be fufpeéted. Poets of that day wrote 
“verfe”; they did not write waren, or on ware. 

Collier. That is hardly a fair way of putting it; Greek 
poets wrote “verfe”, and removed the wave to fhow the 
“verte”. As to the verfe in various parts of this tragedy, 
Dyce openly and fairly expreffes his concurrence with me 
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had been corrupted into profe and fo printed ; but when 
he comes to the introduétion to “ Apemantus’ Grace. a1c 
cannot perfuade himfelf that the old corrector is warranted 
in altering “finner” to jive, although the rhyme in the next 
line abfolutely requires it: Apemantus is {peaking of 
intoxicating wine: 
“ Here’s that which is too weak to be a ive, 
Honest water, which ne’er left man in the mire.” 


Newman. How can it be difputed? “too weak to bea 
finner” is there nonfenfe ; and if it had been fenfe, “ dinner” 
would have inevitably offered itfelf as the rhyme, when the 
company was juft fitting down to a banquet. “Fire” of 
courfe refers to the {trong beverage, the effect of which was 
often to leave “man in the mire”. 

Collier. It is the “ wine-fire” which Montaigne refers to, 
when Florio thus renders the quis aquam temperet ignibus 


of Horace 
; “ Who shall allay 


Wine-fire with water ?” 


Florio’s tranflation, as you know, was publifhed in 1603, 
perhaps feven years before “Timon of Athens” was written. 

Alton. “Too weak to be a finner” may perhaps be 
{trained to fome kind of meaning, looking at the context, 
but “fire” muft have been Shakefpeare’s word mifprinted 
finner. Apemantus has various other rhymes in his pre- 
ceding fpeeches. 

Collier. The long fwas partly in fault, I dare fay, in 
mifleading the compofitor; and in Raleigh's “ Hiftory of 
the World”, printed in 1614, p. 95, we meet with the word 
“fire” a€tually mifprinted /ezd: it ought to run, 


“Whence all to blessed light his wondrous power did five.” 
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The rhyme to this line is Zzgher, as in the cafe before us it 
is “mire”. I may add that in my copy of Raleigh’s “ Hif- 
tory” fend is actually altered to fire in an old hand in the 
margin—otherwife I might not have obferved the error. 

Newman. This is ftrongly and ftrangely confirmatory ; 
but in my judgment the blunder in the play before us is 
as certain as the emendation. 

Alton. The fact feems to be that in thefe old play-books, 
whether in quarto or folio, we never can be too fufpicious 
of mifprints. Look at the opening of Act II, where “ And 
able horfes” has always been an error for “A fable oO 
horfes”. Dyce juft mentions it ; but as the correction was 
derived from the margin of your Fo. 1632, he was glad not 
to be compelled to place it in his text. However, he muft 
have been fure that it ought to have been there. 

Newman. Juft the fame with the line in a fpeech of 
Flavius (Act 1, fc. 2), “I have retir’d me to a wafteful 
nook’, inftead of “cock” of the folios, which is utter nonfenfe : 
“9 wafteful nook” means, of courfe, an unufed corner, out 
of fight, where his weeping could not be feen: Dyce’s 
interpretation is laughably abfurd—“a pipe with a turning 
{topple running to wafte.” 

Alton. It is ludicrous; but he was mifled by Capell’s 
“cock of water’: Dyce is ready to put faith in anybody 
rather than in the old Corrector. Let us go on to fome- 
thing better. 

Collier. We muft go on a good way, then, efpecially if 
you mean fomething more amufing. Juft look at this, in 
Aét It, fe, 2, as it {ftands in the folios: 

“ Why this 
Is the world’s soul; and just of the same piece 
Is every flattercr’s sport.” 
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This Dyce denounces as “ the verieft nonfenfe”’, and fo it 
is; but the old Corrector tells us to read, “Is every flat- 
terer’s port”, that is to fay, “every flatterer’s deportment or 
conduét”, and what can be better? The printer of the 
Folio 1623 carried on the laft letter of “flatterers tome 
beginning of the next word, and hence the confufion: it is 
as clear as daylight, but Dyce cannot accept it at the hands 
of my “old MS. Correétor”, and prints in his edition “ every 
flatterer’s /pirit’. The difference is fmall, but very appa- 
rent; and fo, afterwards (Act 11, fc. 6), is “the legge of 
the people”, inftead of “the zag of the people’, to which 
Dyce, in his note, adds “rightly, perhaps,” when he really 
had no doubt about it, and printed Jag for “tag”. 

Newman. Juft before, he agrees with the change ‘foes? 
for fees, becaufe Warburton and the old Corrector made 
the fame fuggeftion, but Dyce takes care, as ufual, to give 
Warburton precedence, although he wrote his note fo many 
years after the old owner of your Folio 1632. Why could 
Dyce not fairly fay “So Mr. Collier’s MS. Corrector and 
Warburton’? 

Alton. Very true; but perhaps we have had this unfair- 
nefs fufficiently expofed already. It makes one fmile to fee 
Walker (Shakefp. Verfif, p. 135) declaring that one paffage 
in this play (A& Iv, fc. 3) “puzzles him”, when there are 
fo many others that nobody can clearly underftand. 

Collier. At all events, one fmall change in the fame 
fpeech, “rothers” for brothers (which, fingularly enough, 
Mr. Singer found in his MS. alfo), clears away a difficulty 
formerly confidered infuperable. 

Newman. Dyce feems to have been “very hard befted” 
in rejecting, or not noticing (which is a courfe he fometimes 


Se 
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adopts) palpable emendations in Act V of this tragedy: 
take, for inftance, the word “ purfes” (for purpofes of the 
old corrupt copies) in the painter’s fpeech, near the opening 
of the firft {cene: Timon is reported again to-have become 
rich, and the Painter urges his friend the Poet to “ tender 
his love” to him once more, adding that “it was very likely 
to load our purfes” with what they fought. Who but Dyce 
could dream here of adhering to purpofes, efpecially when 
you point out in a note the very fame blunder corrected in 
MS. by Chapman himfelf in his “Memorable Mafque”, pub- 
lifhed in 1613? 

Collier. Here, again, Dyce muft have been impelled by 
his averfion to the old MS. Correétor. 

Alton. And by nothing elfe ; the mifprint is evident, and 
it arofe in all likelihood from mifhearing. The cafe of 
“black-corner’d night” for “black-cover’d night” was dif- 
ferent; yet it feems hard to believe that Dyce fhould 
adhere to fo ftupid a mifprint. Neverthelefs he does fo with 
his eyes opened by your Corr. Fo, 1632. 

Newman. We may apply to him what is faid of Lady 
Macbeth, “her eyes are open, but their fenfe is fhut.” 

Collier. Let us pafs now to one of the moft remarkable 
emendations in my very remarkable Corr. Fo. 1632. Few 
of the alterations of the abfurd old text have received fo 
much attention; and nobody ever dreamed of the change 
before I printed it in 1853 in my volume of “ Notes and 
Emendations”. 

Alton. Of courfe you refer to Aét V, fc. 1, and to the lines, 


‘“‘To stop affliction, let him take his Aa/¢er, 
Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the axe, 
And hang himsclf.” 
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Collier. . do. The words in all the folios are, “let him take 
his hafte”; and it has been vindicated, becaufe, as Dyce 
and others contend, the expreffion “take his hafte” (which 
I fay has no parallel in our language) is not uncommon. 
Dyce has colleéted thefe fuppofed parallels, and I affert that 
there is not one of them equivalent to, or even remotely 
refembling, “Let him take his hafte.” What are they? 
Make your fpeed; but Timon’s word is take, not “make”. 
We know what is meant by make /peed ; and “with all his 
hafte”, from Chapman’s “ Odyffey”, B. Iv, only refembles 
the paffage in “Timon of Athens” becaufe it contains the 
word ha/te, of which thoufands of other examples might be 
given if they were of any ufe. 

Newman. Timon’s expreffion is “take his hafte”; and 
all the fearch of all the antagonifts of your Corr. Fo. 
1632 has failed to produce thofe words in that connection 
or with that meaning. Lear’s “make your fpeed” is not 
take your fpeed; if it had been fo, there might have been 
fome plaufibility in the refiftance ; but where in Englifh, 
excepting in this play, are the words “ ¢ake his hafte” ever 
found? That is the queftion. | 

Collier. Mr. Grant White, the excellent American editor, 
quotes from “ Midfummer Night’s Dream”, “take his gait”, 
but “gait” is not “a/te: it only means way from, A.S. gan, 
to go. Why is a field-gate called a gate, but becaufe it is 
a way through. As you fay, I defy anybody to produce 
from any writer in our language the words “take his hafte” 
as equivalent to make /peed. To tella man to “take his 
halter” is intelligible enough. 

Alton. Efpecially with the words “and hang himfelf” 
following almoft immediately afterwards. 
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Newman. Befides, Timon had that object direétly in 
view; and how was hanging to be accomplifhed without 
gee Daltetes 

Collier. And what fays Burton in his “ Anat. of Melan- 
choly” (Part I, fect. 4), where we read, in reference to the 
talecnupoteaminadiman.* o0ctates hissczcuia, Luctetia s 
dagger, Timon’s halter, are yet to be had.” Here the very 
word “halter” occurs, as if Burton then had the paffage 
in Shakefpeare in his mind. In another and an earlier pub- 
lication by Lodge, “ Catharos”, 1591, we find mention of 
Timon’s fig-tree and the ufe to which it was to be put. 
Diogenes there fays, 

“These kind words require a curteous requital: harke thee, Cos- 
mosophos ; thou knowest Timon’s fig tree. 

Cosmo. And what of that? 


Dio. Why, goe hang thee thereon: the world hath too many love- 
worlds.” 


Alton. There can be no doubt about it ; and never again 
ought we to fee the blunder of Za/te for “ halter” reprinted. 
As you ftate in your note, it probably arofe from the letter 7 
having been omitted, or worn away, in the MS. ufed by the 
old compofitor. I rely in a great meafure upon the unex- 
ampled phrafe “let him take his hafte”, inftead of the com- 
mon expreffion “let him take his “alter”. 

Newman. And how was each man to hang himfelf with- 
out a halter? Note, too, Dyce’s ridiculous inconfiftency : 
in his edition of 1857 he declares in fo many words that 
halter may be “the true reading”, and thanks you for 
making him acquainted with it; but in his edition of 1864 
he oppofes it might and main, not faying one fyllable of 
his previous approbation. 
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Collier. This was hardly fair dealing; but he was in a 
dilemma, for his injudicious friends had ftepped in to mif- 
advife him, and to overcome his own conviction. 

Newman. Cave amicos here as in many other places; and 
they put into his hands the very references which, when 
examined, prove the contrary of what was wifhed to be 
eftablifhed. 

Alton. Another proof that Dyce was not a man adapted 
to edit Shakefpeare: his timidity difqualified him, in fpite 
of his learning. 

Collier. The laft note in this tragedy, that we need touch, 
feems to be on the word “ rear’d”—“ Some beaft vear'd 
this”, etc. Dyce, after a paltry infinuation unworthy of him 
and of his long intimacy with me, allows, neverthelefs, that 
“rear'd” mutt be right. Warburton had certainly fuggefted 
it in modern times ; but the old Correcétor had written it 
in his margin very many years earlier: it only needed the 
addition of the letter 7, fo as to make the word “rear’d” 
inftead of read, and hardly required the two pages of notes 
that Dyce indulged himfelf in. It will probably be for ever 
impoffible to explain all the difficulties connected with 
Timon’s “epitaph”; and Dyce was quite welcome to what 
he derived from me on the point, though he might have 
added to whom he was indebted: he would then poffibly 
have gained in candour the trifle that he might lofe in 
reputation. I cannot deny, and do not wifh to deny, that 
in 1858 I was much irritated againft him for the manner in 
which he had treated me and my Corr. Fo. 1632 in 1857. 
I ftill thought reconciliation not impoffible, but I was mif- 
taken. 
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JULIUS CASAR. 


Collier. We may illuftrate the line 


“ Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough” 


by a quotation from a very curious book, “Webbe’s 
Travels”, publifhed in 1599, where, in a very brief paffage, 
the name of the city, pronounced oom in the time 
of Shakefpeare, is fpelt in three different ways ; it is there 
Rume and Roome, and again, juft afterwards, Rome: the 
writer is {peaking of perfons travelling to do penance in the 
capital. However, this point does not belong to our inquiry 
into the value (authenticity I always take to be out of the 
queftion) of the emendations in my Corr. Fo, 1632. We 
fhall have enough to do if we adhere ftrictly to that. 

Alton. Yet not fo much, perhaps, as regards “Julius 
Cefar’ as fome other dramas. 

Tewman. Dyce feems, now and then, to be ingenioufly 
difingenuous in his references to you, and quotes Craik’s 
note on the word -“reafons (Act jc. 3) as-if you had 
actually printed it /eafons. “Is it poffible that Mr. Collier 
can hold the new reading, which he gives us on the 
authority of his MS. annotator?” Dyce well knew, when 
he quoted Craik’s interrogation, that “reafons”, and not 
feafons, was the word in your edition, but it feems he 
could not bring himfelf fairly to fay fo. 

Collier. That is a trifle, though he might certainly have 
added that my text was correct. He takes care, however, 
in his fecond edition, to adopt the emendation of “ heavy 
honey-dew of flumber” (Act UI, fc. 1), in accordance with 
the old Corrector, although in his firft edition he had 
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repeated the corruption of every ancient and every modern 
copy of the play. Here he profeffes to follow, alfo, Singer's 
MS. Corrector, though he muft have been aware that 
Singer’s MS. Corre€tor had never been heard of, indeed 
had no exiftence, until after the publication of my volume 
of “Notes and Emendations” in 1853. From thence it had, 
probably, been copied into Singer’s folio. 

Newman. Dyce’s object feems to have been, as you have 
already ftated, to difparage your Corr. Fo. 1632, by repre- 
fenting Singer’s as of equal authority. 

Collier. Yet, in the firft fcene of act 111, Dyce avows 
that he follows the example of Mr. Collier’s MS. Correétor, 
in boldly transferring the words “Are we all ready?” to 
Cafca, inftead of Czefar, to whom they have ufually, but 
moft incorrectly, been given. 

Alton. He could not help admitting the obligation, feeing 
that the change was neceffary, and could not be found 
elfewhere. 

Newman. Do you not think that every body, even your- 
felf, is in error as to the paffage in Brutus’s fpeech, 

“To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony ; 
Our arms in strength of malice, and our hearts, 
Of brother’s temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love.” 
That is the old text, and various changes have been pro- 
pofed in order to remove, or amend, the word “malice”, 
which has occafioned the difficulty. 
Collier. The emendation in my Corr. Fo. 1632 is 


“ Our arms in strength of welcome”, etc. 


Alton. And Capell fuggefted 


*‘ Our arms zo strength of malice”, etc. 
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which Dyce follows, and certainly feems clumfy, though I 
own I do not like your “ftrength of welcome”: how could 
“welcome” have been mifprinted malice ? 

Newman. There is the difficulty. 

Collier. And do you propofe to remove it ? 

Newman. Yes: by a word that might have been mif- 
heard, or poffibly mifread, by the old compofitor, which 
begins with the fame letters, and, as it feems to me, 
fills the place admirably. Read as follows, and what more 
is wanted either for found or fenfe ? 

“To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony ; 
Our arms in strength of manhood, and our hearts, 
Of brother’s temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love, good thoughts and reverence.” 

Alton, Capital! Nothing can be better: your old Cor- 
rector is well corrected. What fay you? 

Collier. 1 am entirely of your opinion: the word “ man- 
hood” might be eafily mifheard, or mifread, malice by the 
old mechanical compofitor. I do not think it capable of 
difpute: their arms received Mark Antony in the full 
power and vigour of “manhood”, and with “hearts of 
brother’s temper”. There is not, I think, a better emenda- 
tion in the whole play. 

Alton. It fhall ftand to all time, as conveying the very 
meaning of the poet in his own language. 

Newman. It occurred to me fuddenly laft night, when I 
was reading the tragedy in anticipation for our meeting 
this day. 

Collier. I give you full credit ; and looking at the emen- 
dation on all fides, it feems wonderful that nobody has ever 
cueffed at the eafy change of malice to “manhood”. It 
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removes all difficulty, and it muft, I am. convinced, have 
been Shakefpeare’s word. 

Newman. 1 am heartily glad that I pitched upon it. 
Dyce is always talking, as he does in this inftance, of the 
ductus literarum; and with regard to “manhood”, for 
malice, it muft in that refpect alfo have fatisfied his require- 
ments. Now, let us proceed with other emendations. 

Collier. I muft paufe a little longer upon your admirable 
conjecture: it ought to make your reputation. 

Alton, What you have juft faid, about Dyce’s often 
repeated ductus literarum, very fitly brings us to an emen- 
dation in the fame fcene, which Dyce, neverthelefs, pro- 
nounces “a moft vile alteration”, viz., “loins” for Zzmés. I 
maintain that it is an excellent alteration: the line in the 


old copies is, 
“ A curse shall light upon the limbs of men,” 


which has led to many abfurd fpeculations, one certainly 
Dyce’s fubftitution of mznzds for 
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“limbs”. What becomes here of his ductus literarum ? 
‘ull 


of the moft abfurd bein 

Collier. Befides, it was full as likely that a curfe fhould 
fall upon “the limbs of men” as upon their mznds. My 
old Corrector reads, 


“A curse shall light upon the ozs of men”, 


meaning the generations of men, men yet to be begotten ; 
and this change has very properly been accepted by more 
than one authority, for there can be little doubt it is what 
the poet intended, and wrote. 

Newman. Antony prophefied that a curfe fhould fall 
shter of Czefar. 


dD 


upon the progeny of men, after the flau 
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Colter. In my turn, I own myfelf wrong as to the word 
funiueky (Acteil fer 3)in’ the line, 


‘And things unlucky charge my fantasy.” 


Alton. Yet unlikely has had other advocates befides you. 
You are not obftinate in error, although juftly pofitive 
where you think you are right. 

Collier. And therefore I cannot give up “new-hearted”, 
inftead of the poor inexpreffive “new-added” of the folios ; 
with which Dyce himfelf is diffatisfied, and fubftitutes what 
is juft as tame and unmeaning, mew-aided. As Craik 
obferves, “new-hearted” is “the very fort of word one 
would expect to find where it ftands.” Only read the 
contexte (Ach IV) {c1}3):: 

“ The enemy, marching along by them, 


By them shall make a fuller number up, 
Come on refresh’d, zew-hearted, and encourag’d.” 


Newman. It feems to me beyond difpute: the old com- 
pofitor heard the compound word “new-hearted” without 
the afpirate, and thought it was mew-added. 

Collier. It would be difficult to find a ftronger inftance 
of Dyce’s inconfiftency than is afforded earlier in the f{cene. 
There cannot be the leaft doubt that in the line, as it ftands 
in all the folios, and, indeed, in every edition of Shakefpeare 
until I brought forward my Corr. Fo. 1632, 


“T shall be glad to learn of noble men”; 


the word “ noble” ought to be a@d/er, in reference to the pre- 
ceding fpeech by Caffius. 

Alton. And what is Dyce’s inconfiftency ? I fee that he 
prints it “abler men”. 
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Collier. Yes, he does fo in 1865; but in 1857 he had 


done the very contrary: he mentioned the irrefiftible 
emendation in his note, yet coolly added “but the old 
reading is not to be difplaced”. 

Newman. In his fecond edition he had feen the error of 
his way, as he had feen it in many other places, though, 
as. here, omitting to acknowledge it. 

Alton. All which exemplifies his unfitnefs for the duty 
of an editor, at leaft of fuch a poet as Shakefpeare. The 
change of zoble to “abler” is, as you fay, irrefiftible; and fo 
Dyce found it in 1865, though he could not find it in 1857. 
How he muft have detefted the old Corrector! 

Newman. 1 apprehend there is nothing more in the later 
portion of this tragedy that need detain us, excepting the 
remarkable character of Brutus, given by Mark Antony 
near the very clofe: your old Correétor there makes two 
emendations, one material, the other fmall and confequent 
upon it: he puts it thus: 

‘ All the conspirators, save only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Czesar ; 
He only, in a generous honest thought 
Of common good to all, made one of them.” 

Collier. And furely fuch muft have been the language 
of Shakefpeare, though Dyce refufes it, and prefers an 
interpolation of his own, by putting a hyphen (how often 
has he protefted againft the improper infertion of hyphens) 
where the folios have none, and thus reducing the noble 
verfe of the poet, as it were, to mere profe :— 

“ He only, in a general-honest thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them.” 


Alton. Dyce does not venture a fyllable in fupport of his 
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petty innovation; he does not even tell us that the folios 
have no hyphen ; but he places it in his text, merely as if 
he were repeating what had been printed 250 years ago. 
He never thought of the hyphen in his firft edition of 1857. 

Newman. And how well we could have fpared the 
injurious piece of infignificance in his fecond edition of 
1865! Craik was entirely with you. 


MACBETH. 


Newman. The emendations of the text of Macbeth do 
not, in quantity or quality, claim much notice. 

Alton. Dyce’s notes do not feem of a character to do 
him credit: in one place, his language, in reference to 
you, is certainly beyond the limit of gentlemanlike reftraint. 

Collier. As I have before faid, he could not control 
his pen: he was as eafily led away by it, as by the 
injudicious friends by whom he was furrounded. I never 
had a word of difference with him in all the five and twenty 
years that I knew him fo intimately. 

Newman. That is to the credit of both. 

Collier. He appears not to have imagined that I fhould 
venture to edit Shakefpeare ; and I never fhall forget the 
blank look he put on, when, late one night, I informed him 
that within the laft hour I had figned an agreement with a 
publifher to prepare a new impreffion of the Plays and 
Poems. I had lent Dyce aid (as he over and over again 
acknowledged in parole and in print) for his Peele’s Works, 
Greene’s Works, Middleton’s Works, Webfter’s Works, and, 
in fhort, for every book he had edited; and I afked him, 
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with fome confidence, to affift me now and then in my 
new undertaking. He paufed for fome time, and at laft 
only faid, in a very dry cold way, that “he fhould himfelf 
have been afraid of fuch a tafk”, adding that moft of his 
notes upon Shakefpeare were merely in his head. 

Alton. Incredible! notes on feven and thirty plays 
merely in his head ? 

Collier. Lute his very words, and I own they furprised 
me; for I had often feen him writing in his copy of the 
twenty-one volumes, which he had always put away (he 
conftantly fat at a table with a handy drawer opening in 
front of him) in fome hafte as I entered the room. I re- 
minded him of it ; but he afferted that all he had “feribbled” 
confifted of the briefeft memoranda, for ufe, perhaps, here- 
after, but which would be intelligible to nobody but him- 
felf, I thus faw at once what I was to expect: I interfered, 
in faét, with a project of his own; and from that hour to 
his death we gradually became more eftranged. What I 
have now ftated I put in print before we abfolutely ceafed 
to have intercourfe, and I fent him a copy of ibs butthe 
made, and could make, no reply. Enough, and poffibly 
too much, upon this difagreeable perfonal matter. Now, 
let us proceed to the text and notes of “Macbeth”. 

Newman. Thofe which fhow the obligations of Dyce, and 
others, to the old Correétor of your Folio 1632 are compa- 
ratively few, and generally not important. 

Alton. One of Dyce’s earlieft notes (Act I, (cto) Wastan 
exaét accordance with the old Corre¢tor, viz., “quarrel” 
for guarry; which Dyce prefers, though you do not, for 
you adhere to all the folios in reading garry, and not 
‘Covartelen 
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Collier. Here, therefore, Dyce goes beyond me in adopt- 
ing the MS. change. I thought, and ftill think, that guarry 
gives a “more obvious and {triking meaning” than guarre/: 

“And fortune on his damned quarry smiling,” 
was a then well known and well underftood figure of fpeech, 
comparing flaughtered enemies to flaughtered game. The 
difference is not much, only gwarrel is profaic, and “quarry” 
poetical: Dyce preferred here, as in fome other inftances, 
the real to the figurative. 

Alton. When Dyce, juft afterwards, prints the line, 


*‘ Shipwrecking storms and violent thunders break”, 


he fays not a word toacknowledge that he accepts “break” 
from the old Corrector. 

Newman. He followed Pope; and this faved him the 
pain of allowing the claim of the old Corrector. 

Collier. A mere trifle, and hardly worth notice ; fo, when 
Lennox, on the entrance of Rofs, ought to fay that he 
“comes to {peak things ftrange’, it fignifieS little whether 
we read “comes” or /eems, only one is plain Englifh, and 
the other requires addition to make it intelligible. Rofs 
could not well “feem to fpeak” before he even opened his 
mouth. However, we need not be delayed by fuch ob- 
vious matters, any more than by Dyce’s note to tell us 
that yadata is Greek for fazd, Such {craps are unworthy 
his undoubted fcholarthip. 

Newman. He does not forget to mention that the old 
Corrector fubftitutes “dlankne/s of the dark” for “blanket 
of the dark” (Act I, fc. 5), but he omits to notice the very 
material change, on the fame authority, of o to “do” in the 
famous hemiftich— 


‘Who dares do more is none.” 
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It is quite decifive upon the important point, although it 
remained “no” in all the folios, until Southern amended xo 
to “do” in his folio of 1685. Rowe, in 1700, was the firft to 
print the text as it now ftands, and poffibly he had it from 
his friend Southern. 

Collier. Have I not fome reafon to complain of Dyce’s 
injuftice when referring to Lady Macbeth’s queftion in 
A& I, fc. 7, “What beaft wast then’, ete@ he docsgaa: 
honeftly and fairly mention that I rejected doaf of the old 
Corrector, although I ftated it in my note. I left the paf- 
fage precifely as I found it in all the folios, and, indeed, in 
every edition of “Macbeth”, from its firft appearance in 
1623 to our own day. It muft have been fome difappoint- 
ment to Dyce to find that I avoided the error, and faw that 
boaft could not be right, inasmuch as “beaft” was put in 
dire&t oppofition to “man” in the preceding fpeech. My 
very note ftates the objection. 

Alton. But, perhaps, it did not fuit Mr. Dyce’s purpofe 
of difparagement and detraétion to do you that {mall piece 
of juftice. 

Collier. Yet on the very next page he does not {cruple to 
complain that I did not ufe him “fairly” about his many 
notes of admiration. 

Newman. He is forely put to it to find fault, when he is 
reduced to the neceffity of objecting (Act HU, fe. 4) that 
you fpell the word “travelling”, as applied to the fun 
ftruggling with darknefs, in the old way /¢ravatling, to 
indicate that it feemed a work of labour. 

Alton. Turn over a few pages to Act IH, fc. 3, and it is 
quite pleafant to fee Dyce obliged to refort to the Corr. Fo. 
1632, for the omiffion of “a fervant”’, as it ftands in all 
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modern editions, where one was evidently not only not 
neceffary, but inthe way. Farther on, he cannot truft him- 
felf to explain “who cannot want the thought” without 
reforting to you, who tell him that it only means Who can- 
not but think. 

Collier. Nothing can well be more infignificant than moft 
of Dyce’s earlier notes on this tragedy ; but IEA CURE LC.al, 
we come to an excellent emendation inferted in my Corr. 
Fo. 1632, which Dyce at once rejects, becaufe he confounded 
“bladed”, or dleaded, corn with corn in the blade: corn “in 
the blade”, as he quotes it from Scot’s “ Difcovery”, was 
not corn that could be “lodged” or /azd, becaufe it is 
then only like grafs; but “bladed” or, as properly fpelt 
from the AS., dleaded corn is corn im the ear, when it is 
heavy, and therefore liable to be borne down by violent 
wind or rain. Dyce was utterly ignorant of all matters 
relating to agriculture; and if Mr. Staunton, whom he 
quotes, had known half as much of husbandry as he did of 
chefs, he would have been able to fet Mr. Dyce right, 
inftead of leading him wrong. It is only bleaded corn, 2.2, 
corn full in the ear, that can be “lodged”. I know it well, 
becaufe I was, in a manner, brought up on a farm. 

Newman. Then, again, how futile is Dyce’s reafoning on 
the propofed alteration of /ighis to flights, mifread by the 
compofitor, becaufe he confounded the long s with the 
letter f Sights may be juft as intelligible as regards what 
the Witches had fhown the hero ; but what Macbeth refers 
to is the “flight” of Macduff to Fife, or why does he exclaim, 
“The caftle of Macduff I will furprife’?? Nobody elfe 
Macbeth declares, fhail efcape him, as Macduff had juft done. 
Collier. Befides, does not Dyce fay that Singer's folio 
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with MS. corrections, reads “flights’? He has before 
frequently quoted it in confirmation, but here he gives no 
weight to it. This is blowing hot and cold with a ven- 
geance: I have reafon to know that Singer’s corrected 
folio was, as it were, trumped up out of my volume of 
“Notes and Corrections” of 1853; but Dyce did not know 
it, though he might well fufpect it. 

Newman. We now come to fomething definite, for Dyce 
(Act v, fc. 2) avowedly takes the word “courfe’, inftead 
of cause, {fom ‘the Corr 1 Po.21032) 

Alton. But not, as you will fee, without the permiffion of 
his friend Walker, whofe authority Dyce, as ufual, places 
firftt in his note. On the next page he takes “chair” from 
your old Corre¢tor, but afferts that he had previoufly “felt 
confident” on the point. | 

Collier. Very truly; but he might fay the fame cof 
various other changes: the more natural and probable 
they were, the more “confident” he would certainly feel. 
In this inftance, Bifhop Percy was alfo confident, but the 
change was not made, until, I think, it was enforced by 
your old Corrector. 

Alton. Dyce is quite in a paffion with you as to the drug 
senna, and afferts that you mifreprefent him, and “fome- 
thing more’. What the “ fomething more” may mean he 
does not venture to explain. 

Collier. And I am fure I do not know, even after again 
reading his angry note on the fubject. I only laughed at 
him, recommending him to take fome of the “ purgative 
drug” in order to cool his “unmannerly ire”. As he never 
made or relifhed a joke, fo he never forgave one; and if he 
had a pen in his hand, he almoft appeared to put on 
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another nature, quite distinct from his ufual quiet and 
pleafing urbanity. 

Newman. I think we need remark only upon one other 
note, and that is on a word very applicable to Dyce’s 
irritated {tate of mind—cool’d, He prints, 

‘“* The time has been my senses would have cool’d 
To hear a night-shriek.” 
Frere your old Corre¢tor inftruéts us to read “my fenfes 
would have guazil’d,”’ and Dyce, while he owns that the 
propofed change is “very plaufible”’, refufes to infert it, 
owing, no doubt, to the fact that, as regards the Corr. Fo. 
1632, he could not overcome his violent repugnance to be 
fet right on that authority. Every unprejudiced perfon 
muit admit the mifprint, and willingly accept 


““'The time has been my senses would have guazl’d” 


as the true language of Shakefpeare. The profaic blunder 
poffibly arofe from the old compofitor, or the boy who read 
to him, not being able at once to make out the ill-written 
letters of a fomewhat unufual word. 

widton. “tiamlet comes, next whentwemextameect.’ I 
do not bear in mind any very important changes in the 
well-known text of that tragedy ; but we fhall fee. 


HAMLET. 


. Collier. Dyce has two and thirty pages of notes, in fmall 
type, upon the popular tragedy of “ Hamlet”; but we can 
put our remarks into a much fmaller fpace. 

Newman. He feems more than ufually feeble and uncer- 
tain in many of them. 
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Alton. Not only feeble, but in fome inftances futile: 
the truth may be that the text of “ Hamlet” is more fixed 
and fettled than almoft any other play in the Folio 1623. 

Collier. There are at leaft fix quarto editions of it, five of 
them anterior to the publication of the firft folio ; and from 
the day when it was produced, probably in 1602, to our 
own time, it has been a great favourite with performers as 
well as with audiences. We can trace it on the ftage during 
about two centuries and a half. 

Newman. How far back can we trace the old ftory on 
which Shakefpeare founded it ¢ 

Collier. Only to 1608—the date of the fole exifting copy 
of it; but we are fure, from Henflowe’s Diary, that a play 
on the fubje€t was ated in the fummer of 1594 ; and we 
may guefs that it was not then by any means a novelty, as 
his fhare of the receipts was only eight fhillings. No doubt 
that was the old Hamlet, founded upon the popular novel, 
then current, and of part of which old drama Shakefpeare 
may poffibly have availed himfelf, It is a new fact, as 
regards the tragedy and its ftory, that among the MSS. 
belonging to the Trevelyan family, I found one dated 1595, 
in which “ Hamlet’s Hiftorie” is mentioned: it might either 
be the tract, or the early play founded upon it. 

Newman. Looking over an old book of travels, Sir 
Thomas Smith’s “Voyage to Ruffia’, printed in 1605, I 
ftumbled on, I think, the earlieft printed notice of “ Hamlet” 
as a ftage play. I copied out the very words and fpelling. 

Collier. That was within two or three years of the date 
when Shakefpeare’s drama was firft acted and printed : 
what are the words? 

Newman. Thefe, and there can be no miftake about the 
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allufion. “His father’s empire and government was but 
as the poetical] Furie in @ /ffage-action, compleat, yet with 
horrid and wofull tragedies—a firft but no fecond to any 
Hamlet ; and now Revenge, juft Revenge, was-coming, with 
his fworde drawne, againft him, his royall Mother, and 
deareft fifter, to fill up the murdering fceanes.” 

Collier. Very curious, new and interefting; but after all 
the allufion may have been to the older “ Hamlet”, which we 
know, on the authority of Nafh, was extant as early as 1587, 
if that, and not 1589, be the true date of his preface to 
Robert Greene’s “Menaphon”. 

Alton. The mention of Hamlet’s “/fer feems to make it 
doubtful, for there is no fitter in Shakefpeare.—We may now 
proceed to the notes and emendations, as we find them in 
Dyce’s and other editions, fince the publication of your 
volume of “Notes and Emendations” in 1853, which took 
everybody fo much by {urprife. 

Collier. And regarding which the furprife is not even yet 
at an end. 

Newman. “Hamlet”, as we have it in the Folio 1623, muft 
have been compofed from manufcript as well as from printed 
copy, or we cannot account for the various infertions in the 
folio not found in any of the quartos. 

Collier. And it is material to bear that faét in mind in 
confidering the earlieft important emendation of “ diftill’d” 
to bechill’d, in the paffage, 

——“ whilst they, distill’d 
Almost to jelly with the.act of fear, 


Stand dumb, and speak not to him.” (Act I, sc. 2) 


This is the old reading of the quartos ; but it is remarkable 
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that the folio 1623 has de/til/'d, inftead of “diftil’d”. In 
befiill’d we fee the very commencement of the true word, 
which is found in the margin of my Corr. Fo. 1632, 
___“ whilst they, Jechil?d 
Almost to jelly”, etc. 

The old printer of the folio could not, of courfe, underftand 
how anything could be “diftill’d to jelly”, and intended 
to print dechil’d, but miffed the reading of the fecond 
fyllable, although he preferved the firft. 

Alton. Befides,as you fay in your note, how could jelly 
be difull’d? Diftillation produces water, not “jelly”: 
diftil any unfermented liquid, and the produ¢t is water. 
What fay our dictionaries? “to diftil is to fall in drops’, 
not to folidify, fo as to become jelly. 

Collier. Affuredly: therefore Robert Greene, in his 
“Menaphon”, which contains the firft mention of any 
“Hamlet”, tells us, “And therewith her eyes dz/itHed fuch 
abundance of tears, as ftopped the paffage of her plaints.” 
We might quote hundreds of inftances of the ufe of the word 
“ diftilled”, but not one where anything, whether folid or 
liquid, was di/tilled into jelly. No jelly ever is diftilled ; 
it is an abfurdity on the face of it, and we may be fure that 
Shakefpeare wrote 

—— whilst they, dechil?'d 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear, 
Stand dumb”, etc. 
The miftake was fo eafy; and, as I faid before, the old 
compofitor of the folio 1623 almoft got at the right word 
when he printed de///'d inftead of “ bechill’d”. 

Newman. 1 do not fee how there can be a doubt about 

the fitnefs of the change, and the great improvement of the 
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text, yet Dyce fights hard for it, as well as for many other 
obvious blemifhes. When Chapman, in the fixth Odyffey 
@Gine:106),, tellus 


“¢ Wine she likewise fill’d 
Within a goat-skin bottle, and distill’d 
Sweet and moist oil into a golden cruse,” 


he ufes the word, moft properly, to fignify that fhe added 
the oil drop by drop. It is abfurd to fay that the foldiers 
were aifiill'd, drop by drop, when they faw the ghoft. 

Alton. \ think that nothing can well be more certain than 
that the emendation of dz/¢/l’d to “bechill’d” muft have been 
the language of Shakefpeare. What is the next paffage 
requiring notice ? 

Collier. In the next fcene of the fame act, where Dyce 
blames me, by implication, becaufe I found the old Cor- 
rector making a change—“ranning it thus”, inftead of 
“wrong it thus’—which word “running” I had myfelf 
adopted before I had ever feen my Corr. Fo. 1632. Yet 
Dyce gladly admits the word “running” into his own 
edition, taking care, however, to add that he had been 
“long convinced” of the fitnefs of the change: it is but fair 
to add that he introduced it into his firft edition, but not 
until he had feen it in my two impreffions. 

Newman. Surely the queftion, arifing in Act II, fe. 2, 
regarding for or “four” in the fpeech of Polonius, “he walks 
for hours together”, cannot be worth the long note Dyce 
makes upon it: “for hours together” is the colloquial ex- 
preffion, and the old courtier is fpeaking colloquially, and 
never intended to inform the Queen, that her fon walked 
“in the lobby” for precifely fowr hours at a time. 


Alton. Either way, it is not of much confequence , but it 
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is of great confequence to point out juft afterwards, that in 
Hamlet’s fpeech “For if the fun breed maggots in a dead 
dog”, etc., Shakefpeare is only repeating himfelf: in his 
“Edward the Third”, recently a/certained to be his play, 
our great dramatift ufes the very fame figure and in the 
fame way, fhowing that his meaning was that the fun, the 
god of day, kiffed the carrion, and, confequently, that all 
the old editions are decidedly wrong in reading “a 200d 
kiffing carrion.” 

Newman. The correfponding paffage in “ Edward the 
Third” eftablifhes the important fact that Warburton’s 
change of “good” to “ god” —“being a god kiffing carrion” 
—wwas not only juftifiable but admirable. 

Alton. And it is aftonifhing that the authority for it, 
which you refer to, was never difcovered by any of the 
commentators, not even by Malone, who abfolutely quotes 
“Edward the Third” as affording the parallel paffage. 

Collier. As far as I am concerned, I take fhame to 
myfelf for having paffed over an authority which is quite 
conclufive in favour of Warburton’s emendation, and John- 
fon’s celebrated eulogy of it. We may now pafs on to the 
third a@t, near the conclufion of fcene 2. 

Newman. You refer to Hamlet’s foliloquy, where Dyce 
recalls the change he had formerly made in the line, 

“ And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on.” 

Collicr. No alteration could poffibly improve that read- 
ing; but at one time (few Votes, Pp. 141) Dyce wanted us 
to fubftitute 


‘And do such business as the de¢/er day 
Would quake to look on.” 
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You fee that in his note he blames himfelf for having pro- 
pofed the alteration. When, however, he recalled it, he 
ought alfo to have recalled his untrue affertion that I 
was fo ignorant of Milton as to call “ Hail! holy light” a 
“portion of Satan’s addrefs to the fun.” He could not 
mean to ftate what was falfe, but he does me injuftice when 
he fays that I fpoke of “ Hail! holy light” as any part of 
Satan’s addrefs. I made no fuch ftatement anywhere or at 
any time; but in his eagernefs to accufe me of ignorance, 
he made a fingular mis{tatement. As, however, felf-vindi- 
cation is no part of our prefent bufinefs, we may proceed 
to other matters. 

Alton. How could Dyce juftify Hamlet’s addrefs to the 
Ghoft in the clofet-fcene (A& II, fc. 4), “ What would your 
gracious figure?” The old compofitor merely mifprinted 
your inftead of “ you”, and thus changed the moft natural 
and folemn mode of addrefs 


“ What would you, gracious figure ?” 


into the formality of a courtier’s inquiry as to the wifhes of 
his prince. Thefe may be, and are, infignificant matters ; 
but furely when Dyce adopts the rhyme at the end Act Iv, 
fc. 3, and’complains that the old Corrector converts “haps” 
into /opes, inftead of adopting Walker’s pedantic ééya, he 
might juft have mentioned that you alfo had rejected the 
emendation: on the contrary, he leaves it to be fuppofed 
that you printed /opes, and not “haps”. 

Collier. A little unfair, perhaps; but fuch a degree of 
candour was hardly to be expected from a rival commen- 
tator, efpecially when, almoft at every ftep, he was put out of 
humour by irrefiftible emendations, Nothing can well be 
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more evident than that in Ophelia’s ballad (Act Iv, fe. 6) 


we fhould read 
“ Gone to his death-bed,” 


as the old Corrector gives it, and as, in effect, it ftands in 
“Eaftward Ho!” which Dyce was compelled to refer to: 
ftill, it was a change which he could avoid, and there- 
fore did avoid it, rather than receive it at hands fo objec- 
tionable as thofe of the MS. annotator on my Folio 1632. 

Newman. And, partly for this reafon, we need take no 
notice of feveral of Dyce’s remarks in this portion of the 
tragedy, though a few of them are upon points of fome 
intereft, while others give no affiftance in underftanding the 
text of the poet. For inftance, he affords us no new light 
upon the gravedigger’s expreffion “ Get thee to Yaughan’; 
and although he has a long note upon “Drinkwuppeiler: 
with many quotations, we are left at the end of them only 
juft where we were. 

Alton. In the folios, the word “eifel” is fpelt Efe, and 
I do not confider Hanmer’s propofal to read Nile, or Nilus, 
fo contemptible and inadmiffible as Giffard thought it, 
efpecially in connection with the mention of a crocodile, 
at the clofe of the line. 

Newman. Eifel or Efile has always been taken for a 
river, vinegar, or fome liquid that Laertes might “drink 
up”; and I do not fee how it can apply, but Florio, in his 
Dictionary, 1598 and 1611, has the word Eile, which he 
defcribes as a huge Indian animal, with loofe horns anda 
tail. I do not think it is at all ufeful here. 

Alton. Certainly not: the oppofition in Shakefpeare is 
clearly between drinking and eating. 

Collier. Dyce has no fewer than eight quotations upon 
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“drink up”, which cannot want one of them; but he adds 
nothing to our information about Eifel or crocodile. He 
alfo fays not a fyllable upon the remarkable emendation 
offered in the Corr. Fo. 1632, very near the end, 


“ But let this sceze be presently perform’d”, 


inftead of let “this ‘fame’ be prefently perform’d.” Horatio 
throughout fpeaks of it as a reprefentation on a //age, and 
Fortinbras mentions “the nobleft of the audzence’: there- 
fore we may eafily be convinced that the old printer blun- 
dered, and mifread “fcene” /ame, the laft a miferably tame 
expreffion, ufed at a moment of great excitement. 

Newman. Few things can be clearer than that the line 
fhould run precifely as you read it, 


“ But let this sceze be presently perform’d.” 


Befides, the mifprint was perhaps the eafier when the word 
“fcene” was fpelt /ceane, as we have already had it in 
thissvery™ play. 

Alton. While the words “ ftage”, “audience”, and “ per- 
formed”, all point the fame way. 


FEN Chena: 


Collier. 1 want to direct your attention particularly to 
fome emendations in this drama, derived from my Corr. 
Homto>2? 

Alton. Some propofed emendations you mean. 

Collier. Call them fo, if you like: I hold them to be cer- 
tainties. Take the firft of them, and in the very firft fcene, 
when Cordelia has been deprived by her father of her 
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“moiety” of the kingdom, and where fhe calls upon him, 


aS ansacleon juirice, 
“that you make known 


It is no vicious blot, nor other foulness, 
No unchaste action, or dishonoured stoop, 
That hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour.” 


Newman. You give the text as you contend it ought to 
ftand, not as it does ftand in every old and in every new 
impreffion. 

Collier, Not exa€tly fo; becaufe Mr. Singer in his 
edition /tole (I can ufe no milder term, and I expofed the 
theft long before his death) the emendation, with the 
exception only of the word “{toop”, and printed it as if it 
had been the offspring of his own ingenuity and fagacity. 

Newman. He has done fhabby things of the fame kind 
before, but perhaps upon a fmaller fcale; but the change 
of text is here fo marked, fo obvious, and fo certainly right, 
that I wonder he could run the rifk of expofure. 

Alton. As to its being certainly right, he was entitled to 
his own opinion; but inasmuch as the important altera- 
tion was derived from your Corr. Fo. 1632, and from no 
other fource, he was bound to have ftated it. 

Collier. And the mere ftatement would have been fuf- 
ficient. The paffage, fince the original publication of the 
tragedy in 1608, has always ftood thus corruptly: you 
will already have marked the difference, 

“that you make known 
It is no-vicious blot, szurder or foulness, 


No unchaste action or dishonour’d szep 
That hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour.” 


Old Lear had never charged the affectionate and innocent 
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Cordelia with murder, or anything like it; and Walker, in 
his Critical Examen (Ill, 275), plainly afks, “What has 
murder to do here?” willingly fupporting the emendation. 
In truth, “murder” was a grofs mifprint in every ancient 
and in every modern impreffion; and that blunder having 
been, in fome way not explained, detected and fet right 
by the corrector of my folio 1632, ought never again to 
have appeared in print. 

Newman. It is not very difficult to explain how the 
blunder occurred, for the old compofitor of the firft edition 
of “King Lear” (from which all the others are more or lefs 
copied) misread or other, as it mult have ftood in the 
original MS., and printed murther, as the word was then 
frequently fpelt. 

Collier. Exa@tly fo; and being in a blundering mood, 
feeing /toop in the next line, he mifread it “ ftep”: in fact, 
one correction may be faid to authorife the other; and 
there can be no doubt that “difhonour’d /toop” was alfo the 
language of Shakefpeare, though reduced by the old me- 
chanical printer to the tame profaic “difhonoured /7ep”. 
I only inftanced this example to fhow how Singer, here 
and elfewhere, plunders the Corr. Fo. 1632, without the 
flighteft recognition of the authority for an emendation 
of the higheft value. 

Alton. Atall events, Dyce does not follow his example: 
he declares the old reading “very fufpicious”, but abfurdly 
argues himfelf into the belief that “murder” is “not fo 
much out of place in the mouth of Gordelia’. “Stoop” 
for /tep he does not venture to touch. 

Collier. His mind was, as I have before fhown in feveral 
places, fo effentially profaic, that perhaps he did not per- 
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ceive the effential difference between a difhonour’d /Zoop 
anda “difhonour’d ftep”: Cordelia is adverting to fuppofed 
bafenefs to which fhe had never condefcended. 

Newman. Yet-could Singer fee the utter abfurdity of 
putting “vicious blot”, “murder”, and “foulnefs” on the 
fame level, and in the fame category of crime. As to the 
mifprint of murther for “nor other’, you will find a curious 
blunder, as to the word “ mother” for other, in a letter from 
the Queen of France to Wolfey, quoted in Campbell's Life 
of the Cardinal, where fhe tells him “ Now I have no 
mother to put my truft in, but the king, my brother, and 
you”: the words “other”, “mother”, and “ brother” feem to 
have puzzled the compofitor. 

Alton. You fpoke, when we began to-day, of fome farther 
particular emendations you wifhed us to look at in this 
tragedy. It feems to me that we need not paufe to notice 
a good many of the comparatively fmall changes in the 
two firft acts. 

Collier. There is one, really of confiderable value, depend- 
ing merely upon a fingle letter, and that letter only an 
afpirate, in Act I, fc. 4, which is well worth comment. 

Alton. What is the word ? 

Collier. The poor old king has been turned out of doors 
by Goneril, and Regan tells him neverthelefs to return 
to her, when Lear indignantly exclaims: 

“No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 
To wage against the enmity o’ th’ air ; 
To be.a comrade with the wolf, and howd 
Necessity’s sharp pinch.” 
Such is the emendation in the Corr. Fo. 1632, and fuch, I 
am confident you will agree with me, ought hereafter to be 
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the text: Lear declares that he will, like the wolf, “ Zow/ 
the fharp pinch of neceffity”, rather than return to Goneril. 
The old text is, 


“To be a comrade with the wolf and ow/ 
Necessity’s sharp pinch.” 


Can anything be clearer than that the fharp pinch of 
neceffity is the accufative cafe after owl? And yet Dyce 
and others moft ludicroufly perfevere in repeating the old 
blunder, as if “neceffity’s fharp pinch” were merely an ex- 
clamation. 

Newman. Befides, what propriety can there be in making 
Lear reprefent himfelf at once as the comrade of the bird, 
as well as of the beaft ? 

Collier. And does not common fenfe tell us that “ necef- 
fity’s fharp pinch” was exactly that which the hungry wolf 
muft howl in his agony for food? We need not hefitate as 
to the facility with which printers, two or three centuries 
ago, omitted or inferted the afpirate : look at this quotation 
from a book printed in 1567, G. Fenton’s “ Tragical Dis- 
courfes”, “He broke out fuch groans and fighs of hideous 
difpofition, with ozw/ing, crying, and foaming at the mouth 
like one poffeffed.” 

Alton. It furely requires no argument, however conclu- 
five, and no quotation, however appofite. Dyce is, I fee, 
furioufly angry with you for pointing out in his B. and F. 
IV, 410, a ludicrous inftance, where he allowed me high 
to be printed for “my eye”: he tells you that “he has no 
hefitation in afferting that the emendation is utterly un- 
called for”; but he might, I think, call a good while before 
he found anybody to agree with him. 
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Collier. How eafy it is to account for fome blunders: 
Dyce (Aét UI, fc. 3) prints 
“Thou perjur’d and thou simular of virtue.” 


When the text unqueftionably ought to be 
“Thou pevjure and thou simular of virtue.” 
“Perjure” was the word for perjurer ; and Shakefpeare ufes 
it in L. L. L.,, At IV, fe. 3: how then *cameub to pees 
printed pevjur'd in “ Lear’? Inthe MS., doubtlefs, the final ¢ 
was turned up with a fort of flourifh, and was thus miftaken 
by the compofitor for d. This is a very fmall matter, I 
own; but the fubftitution in Aét Iv, fc. 6, of “plot” for 
block, a word fo eafily mifheard, is of much more import- 
ance, and at once eftablifhes what the old wandering-witted 
king refers to: inftead, therefore, of “This a good block”, 
the old Corrector puts it as an exclamation, “’Tis a good 
plot’ and Lear inftantly follows it up by a ftatement of 
what his p/o¢ is, viz. : 
“Tt were a delicate stratagem to shoe 
A troop of horse with felt”, etc. 


“This a good block” is fheer nonfenfe, and “’Tis a good 
plot”, however refifted, muft have been the expreffion of the 
poet. Steevens’s notion that Lear is reminded of‘ iele4 by 
his hat, which in all probability was not /é/Z, is little fhort 
of ridiculous. 

Newman. Yet Dyce would rather accept it than the 
clear meaning afforded by “’Tis a good plot”, for which 
we muft thank the old Correétor. 

Alton. It is, I think, not unlikel 


ely that Dyce again came 
back to what he had once rejected : 


fuch a courfe was not 
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unufual with him. Look what happened as regards one of 
the very laft fpeeches in the tragedy before us, when Kent 


{ays 


“He hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.” 


When Mr. Dyce affailed the firft edition of your Shake- 
fpeare, immediately after it had been publifhed in 1844, he 
quoted this very paffage, adding, in an off-hand kind of 
way, in reproof of your text, “Read, dy all means, as Pope 
did, rough”, viz., “this vowgh world”. Yet how did he pro- 
ceed himfelf ? how confiftent was he, when he publifhed his 
own edition of Shakefpeare in 1857? he faid not a word 
about his note, “Read, dy all means, rough’, but actually 
himfelf fubftituted “tough”: 


“ That would upon the rack of this fough world 
Stretch him out longer.” 


Collier. No doubt in the interval between his “ Few 
Notes” on my Shakefpeare, and his independent edition, 
he had feen his error. 

Alton. Or poffibly it had been pointed out to him, when 
he was per amicos oppreffus. 

Newman. In his fecond edition of 1866 he is ftill dumb 
as to his own earneft recommendation “by all means 
rough’; and in his note, by implication, even blames Pope 
for not reprinting “tough” from all the old copies. 

Collier. Nobody likes to acknowledge a blunder: only it 
would have been more ingenuous if Dyce had fairly faid, 
“Tn 1844 I was for ‘rough’, but I now fee that Pope was 
wrong, and Mr. Collier right, in ufing the authentic 
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word “tough”, which fo appropriately belongs to the figure of 
{tretching on the rack.” The frank confeffion of an error 
increafes confidence in the affertion of a truth; but Dyce 
could not bring himfelf to be candid. 


OTHELLO. 


Collier. Y think we may difmifs what we have to fay 
about fo popular a tragedy as “ Othello” in a comparatively 
few fentences. It has been, from the firft production of it, 
about the year 1600, to the prefent day, a conftant favourite 
with the frequenters of theatres. 

Newman. We may, 1 think, prefume that Richard Bur- 
badge originally had the part of the hero: afterwards, we 
know that it was in the hands of Taylor and Eliard 
Swanfton; and fome time after the Reftoration, it was taken 
up by Betterton. 

Alton. He kept it until the reign of Q. Anne; but during 
the prefent century, every new “afpirant to popular favour”, 
as they are called, has effayed the part. 

Collier; I faw John Kemble in it before 1800, and nobody 
has fince made the attempt at a public theatre whom I 
have not feen. Although the early performance of 
“Othello” is not the fubjeét of our inquiry, but the accu- 
racy of the text, I may be excufed for adding here a new 
notice of the early reprefentation of it at Shakefpeare’s 
own theatre, and during his lifetime. 

Newman. By all means. 

Collier. 1 only met with it lately at the Britifh Mufeum, 
ina MS. Diary kept by the Secretary of the Duke of Wir- 
temberg, who was in England in 1610: the play was then 
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called “The Moor of Venice”, and the entry runs in French 
thus, not naming the month: 

Lundi 30, S.E. alla au Globe, lieu ordinaire ov Lon joue 

es comédies: y fut reprefenté 1 Hiftoire du More de Venife. 
—(Add. MSS. 20.001.) 

At that date the principal character muft have been per- 
formed by Burbadge. 

Alton. Although there is no direct evidence on the point, 
we may poffibly gather from what is faid in Lazarus Piot’s 
“Orator”, printed in 1596, that even then there was fome 
production on the ftage in which “a {tranger” was employed 
by the Senators of Venice to lead their armies. The pre- 
cife words are-—“ When you fpeak of the Venetians, you 
allow our deed, for they alwaies doe take a ftranger for 
Generall of their armie, and oftentimes men of low degree, 
but they muft be old fouldiours.” 

Newman. We are not told that Othello was a man “of 
low degree”, though he was a foldier who had feen a good 
deal of hard fervice. 

Collier. Certainly : now for emendations. Paffing over 
the queftion as to “almoft damn’d in a fair wife”, we come 
to the word “demerits”, which of old was often ufed for 
merits: either of them, it would feem, fometimes required 
the epithet good before it: thus in Painter’s “Palace of 
Pleafure” (edit. Marfh 1, 816), we read, “as alfo in vertue 
and good merits hee greatly excelled”; while in P. Hol- 
land’s “ Livy”, 1600, p. 779, (a text book with me, as you 
know) we find a perfon mentioned, who would “endeavour, 
refpectively for his good demerits, to compaffe” an under- 
taking. 

Alton. There is no difpute, and can be none, about that ; 
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but what fay you of the word cenfurer (Act I, fc. 1), inftead 
of “counfellor’—“is he not a moft profane and liberal 
counfellor ?” 

Collier. I only afk any perfon of the commoneft intelli- 
gence to read Defdemona’s fpeech, and to fay whether 
cenfurer, of the Corr. Fo. 1632, muft not be the true word. 

Alton. As it feems to me, that is not precifely the quef- 
tion. Does not “counfellor” anfwer the purpofe in that 
place fufficiently well ? 

Collier. Pardon me; that is not the point. Shake- 
fpeare invariably, I may affert, ufes the beft word; and if 
cenfurer be fitter for the place than “counfellor”’, the fitter 
word was the word of the poet. Here Iago has been 
feverely, though ludicroufly, cen/uring the female fex, not 
counfelling them ; and cenfurer muft have been the word. 

Newman. If it could be fhown that the two words are 
equally proper, the cafe would be different. I fee that 
Theobald fubftituted cen/urer. 

Collier. And Dyce takes care to put Theobald’s name 
before that of the old CorreCtor, as if Theobald had been 
the firft to make the change: this, as you are well aware, 
was one of his devices to difparage my Corr. Fo. 1632, 
while he knew all the time that the change there made 
muft have preceded Theobald by from fifty to a hundred 
years. Is it not a fingular confirmation of Theobald’s 
conjecture that it is thus fupported ? 

Alton. No doubt: but the cafe is much ftronger as to the 
alteration of “courfe” to cau/e, afterwards in the fame fcene, 
becaufe the quarto of 1622, as Dyce fhows, but as you did 
not then obferve, has caw/fe, and not “courfe”; fo that what 
the fenfe requires is abfolutely fupported by the oldeft 
exifting authority. 
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Collier. What Dyce did was merely to revive and con- 
tinue the error of the folios. See how uncertain and un- 
truftworthy he is not long afterwards, where he acknow- 
ledges two of his own miftakes. I praife him for it; but 
he never makes. any allowance for the miftakes of other 
people. When, too, an important ftage-direction is omitted 
in the folios (Act II, fe 3), he forgets to add that.“ Cry 
within—Help! Help!” was duly inferted in the margin of 
my Corr. Fo. 1632. 

Newman. Dyce has too little confidence in himfelf in this 
very f{cene: for while he owns that Steevens had “ unfatif- 
factorily defended” a particular expreffion, “court and 
cuard of fafety” (ef and and having accidentally changed 
places), he has not the courage to fet it right, though the 
blunder was corrected in your folio, as well as by Theo- 
bald. Dyce knew that the old text was wrong, and was 
told fo by everybody, yet dared not fet it right. As 
Alton faid, Dyce was too timid even to be right. 

Alton. He is courageous in being wrong fometimes: wit- 
ness “{trongly loves” (A€t IJ, fc. 3), where the folios have 
“foundly loves”, which he refufes, in fpite, too, of Mr. 
Singer’s folio, which, as might be expected, follows yours, 
and has “ fondly loves,” Again, farther on, in the fame fcene, 
he gives feelizg to the Propontic—‘“ne’er /ee/s retiring ebb” 
—inftead of “2xows retiring ebb”; though Southern had 
told him (as he might well believe) that “knows” was the 
true reading: another impelling motive with Dyce, perhaps, 
was that your old Corrector agreed with Southern. 

Collier. 1 am very glad (dismiffing fome matters hardly 
worth notice) to be able now, after our fomewhat wearifome 
wading, to arrive near the end of the tragedy ; but Dyce 
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cannot conclude without entirely mifreprefenting me—of 
courfe not intentionally, but probably in his too great 
hafte to accufe. 

Newman. Where, and in what way ? 

Collier. It in no refpe& affects the text, but an important 
ftage-direCtion : it is where Othello, “falling on the bed” 
after he has {tabbed Defdemona, and is convinced of her 
innocence, groans convulfively. Dyce afferts that, in my 
firft edition, I fpeak of the ftage-direction Halling on the 
hed as “only found in modern editions.” The fact is that I 
do not fay one fyllable about it: I inferted it, merely as 
the ftage direGtion. But Dyce adds that in my fecond 
edition I “ rectify this misftatement.” How could I rectify 
a misftatement which I had never made? He mutt have 
sot himfelf into fome confufion, and, in his defire to find 
fault, fell into an innocent mifreprefentation. I ought 
to apologife for taking up time with fuch a trifle, but I was 
anxious to relieve myfelf from Dyce’s hafty and unquali- 
fied charge of misf{tatement. 

Alton. Naturally enough.—Before we clofe the book 
for the day, allow me to afk whether you ftill agree with 
Dyce in reading, 


“Like the base Izdian threw a pearl away.” 


Collier. Moft affuredly ; though I do not fee the value of 
all his quotations of the word “ Indian” in other writers: the 
following, which I have comparatively recently met with, 
is really in point, for there Judea is actually mifprinted 
India: it is from G. Fenton’s tranflation of Guevara, 1582, 
p. 277. “Titus having fubdued the countrey of /ndia, and 
taken the great citie of Hierufalem, when he beheld with 
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judgement the rich and ftately temple of Solomon’, etc. 
So, on the contrary, the fecond folio, in the line you quoted, 
mifprints “Indian” Fudean: the quartos have properly 
indians nakelpeare: (as has never "been. obferved, 1 
think) has “Indian” in half a dozen other places, where it is 
not mifprinted in the folio 1623, although it certainly ftands 
LIudean in “Othello”: the third folio has /udzan. 

Newman. As to the word “medicinable” of the folio, or 
“medicinal” of the quartos, it may deferve a paffing re- 
mark that the laft is ufed as a trifyllable in Baldwin’s 
“Funerals of Edward VI”, 1560, where this couplet 
occurs : 


“By meane whereof his stomacke waxed faynt, 
Till nature holpe through medicinall constraynt.” 


Collier. When we meet again, we fhall have to apply 
ourfelves to “ Antony and Cleopatra”. “Othello” has occu- 
pied us fomewhat longer than I expected. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Alton, 1 did not believe, until I read it laft night, that 
Mr. Dyce could be fo abfolutely abufive as he is in his 
laft edition of Shakefpeare, ix, 491, not of you, DuetOL ea, 
gentleman, and a graduate of a univerfity, who I thought 
was a fort of ally of his. 

Collier. 1 have already told you that Dyce in fociety, 
and Dyce alone and with a pen in his hand, were two 
totally different beings: in the latter capacity, if I may fo 
call it, there was fometimes no meafure, not fo much to his 
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Inn, be felt himfelf utterly uncontrolled and unlicenfed; but 
when at a dinner-table, either his own clerical profeffion, 
the rules of fociety, or in fome degree, perhaps, the danger 
arifing out of provocation, kept him under reftraint: he 
fpoke little, and that little was delivered in the mildeft pof- 
fible tone. Such was my experience of him for about 
five and twenty years. 

Alton. I only wonder at language like the following, 
printed of a gentleman who had fhown talent in Shake- 
fpearian literature and criticifm, but whofe name I do not 
like to infert fo disadvantageoufly: “His attempt (fays 
Dyce) vies in abfurdity with any of the mifreprefenta- 
tions that ignorance and conceit have ever tried to force 
upon the great dramatift.” 

Newman. Pretty ftrong, certainly: he could not have 
fpoken worfe of the old Corre¢tor, who excited Dyce’s 
{pecial enmity, even when he wanted his aid. 

Collier. Nor worfe of me perfonally, who had fo long been 
his friend. You will fee, in the courfe of his notes upon 
« Antony and Cleopatra”, that he does not fpare his imputa- 
tions: however, as we proceed, we fhall afcertain how far 
they were deferved. He fets out with a blunder as to a 
matter of fact; for on his third page @iemipaa see. 
Southern’s fir/? folio, when Southern never had one; his 
notes were made in the third folio, the chief value of which, 
you know, is that it includes various plays imputed to 
Shakefpeare. 

Alton. That error is not of much confequence: there 
feems no doubt as to the value of the emendation, for it 
was made (“charge” for change) both by Theobald and 
Warburton, who knew nothing of Southern’s copy of the 
third folio. 
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Newman. Three authorities, at the diftance of nearly a 
century, here accord in the fame emendation. I wonder, 
confidering Dyce’s ufual mode of reafoning, that he did not 
accufe your old Corre¢tor (who alfo made the change) of 
having borrowed tt from his fucceffors: Dyce would perhaps 
have maintained, alfo, that “our great competitor”, inftead 
of “one great competitor”, was taken by the old Corrector 
from Heath’s comparatively modern MS. 

Collier. Jutt as if the change did not fpeak for itfelf, and 
force itfelf on the commoneft reader. Do not let us delay 
for fuch trifles: let us go on to the expreffion “arm-gaunt 
{teed” near the end of Act I. Nobody can make out the 
precife meaning of “arm-gaunt”’, and Hanmer fubftituted 
arm-girt, as it feems, with perfect propriety, for that 
is the very emendation in my Corr. Fo. 1632, many years 
before Hanmer. | 

Alton. Yet that is clearly Dyce’s objection to it. 

Collier. And his only objection. Is not arm-girt, 2.2, 
girded with arms or armour, quite as intelligible and ex- 
preffive as W. Brown’s “froth-girt”, in his “Brit. Paft.”, 
Belle p73, editetO25.2 

Newman. But are we not going a little too faft? We 
have paffed-over the important change of “evidence” to 
credence’, which I confider irrefutable, if there be fuch a 
word. Antony calls upon Cleopatra to believe his pro- 
teftations, 


“ And give true credence to his love, which stands 
An honourable trial.” 


She was not to give “evidence”, but Jdelzef, to his love: 
befides, “evidence”, as a word of three fyllables, fpoils the 
meature. 
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Collier. And how probable was the blunder! How eafy 
it was for the old compofitor to mifread credence, and fup- 
pofe it “evidence”! Look at this paffage in Hacket’s 
“Treafurie of Amadis de Gaule” (printed by Bynneman), 
p. 175, where the oppofite error has been committed, and 
“ evidence” has been mifprinted credence :—“ I have received 
the letter, and I have heard the credence of my faithfull 
Bufando.” 

Alton. There ought to be no difpute about it, as regards 
meaning or meafure. 

Collier. Attend now to this curious point, quite of another 
character ;.and proving that the old Corrector, in his time, 
faw on the old ftage the very action he reprefents as taking 
place. In Act HW, fc. 2, Antony and Cefar meet and greet: 
they /hake hands at the words of the former, 

“Were [ before our armies and to fight, 
I should do thus.” 
The Folio 1623 here inferts Flouri/h in the margin, which 
Mr. Dyce omits; but the Corr. Fo. 1632, in a MS, note, 
informs us not only that the trumpets /lowri/hed, but that 
the “great competitors” /hake hands: the old Corrector 
noted the highly appropriate a¢tion, which was part of the 
ftage-bufinefs then, and has, I believe, actually fo continued 
to our own day. , 

Alton. Dyce omits it altogether: hedid not like to 
infert Flouri/h as printed in the Folio 1623, becaufe, per- 
haps, it would have compelled him to add Shake hands, as 
the old Corrector gives it becaufe he had a¢tually witneffed 
it in his time. 

Collier. 1 only dwell upon the point, becaufe it proves 
that the old Corrector made his Folio 1632 correfpond with 
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what he faw upon the ftage of the Globe, perhaps, or of 
fome other theatre. If, as Dyce politely fays in one place, 
“Mr. Collier’s miftakes are marvellous”, I may reply that 
Dyce’s omiffions are more fo. See what he fays (Act I, 
{c. 2) upon the words “ confiderate ftone” in the fame {cene. 
A man ought to be very fure before he is fo intemperate, 
and this is all I fhall truft myfelf to remark upon his long 
weak note. 

Alton. To return tothe paffage (Act II, fc. 2) where /mell 
is mifprinted “fwell”, the mechanical printer having mis- 
taken the mm for w, while Mr. Dyce and one of his coadju- 
tors cannot, in their profaic capacities, underftand how the 
tackle of Cleopatra’s barge, being worked by beautiful and 
delicate female hands, can be fuppofed to emit a perfume, 
efpecially when the miftake of the two letters in “fwell” 
and /mell was not uncommon. 

Newman. And we may fairly afk, if “{well” be the word, 
how it happened that the cordage could be /wollen by the 
“touches of thofe flower-foft hands?’ The notion is not 
only unpoetical, but abfurd. Dyce’s friend abfolutely calls 
the Nereides “ waiting maids”, in attendance on the heroine, 
his filly note being, “Cleopatra of courfe did not wafte 
money in buying fcents, when every one of her waiting- 
maids had a perfumery at her finger’s ends.” Was not this 
the note of an “afflictive friend ?” 

Alton. Dyce feems to have thought, that even fucha note 
was better than being driven to the neceffity of quoting 
your old Corrector. 

Collier. Jutt afterwards Dyce proves what you fay, for he 
alters “beat” to bear without even hinting that fuch is the 
change in the Corr. Fo. 1632. How glad, too, he was in 
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Act Il, fe. 4, to obtain Thirlby’s authority for “he not 
took’t’”, inftead of he but look’d of my offenfive folio ; yet 
on the very fame page he was compelled to accept “ftay” 
inftead of /ffazze, and could not well ignore his warrant 
for it.. But thefe are fuch trifles, that I am almoitaithamea 
to claim them for my old Corre¢tor. 

Newman. Still, Dyce was bound to acknowledge them 
after all he has faid againft your Fo. 1632. Even “ obftruét’ 
inftead of abftrac? (Act Il, fc. 6) ought not to have been 
omitted by him. 

Collier. Efpecially where the ufe of the word, as a noun 
fubftantive, is fo unufual. Steevens afferts that there is no 
fuch fubftantive ; but what would he have faid to the fol- 
lowing from Martin Parker’s “ Hiftory of King Arthur’, 
1660: “Although the death of Coifin, her late husband, 
might feem to be fome od/feruc?, yet the juftnefs of his 
Ceath acc: 

Newman. After all, Parker is no great authority. 

Collier. Very true; but I know of no other than Shake- 
fpeare and Parker; who, though they lived in the fame cen- 
tury, are, of courfe, not to be named in the fame century. 
I am bound to fay that I agree with Dyce as to the word 
“nag” in Act II, fc. 10, though I do not agree with him that 
“ribaudred” fhould be ufed as an Englifh word, when he 
himfelf can affign no meaning to it: “ribald-rid nag” is 
quite intelligible, though certainly far from complimentary 
to Cleopatra. 

Alton. Walker, Dyce’s friend, makes one rather fick of 
his. pedantic Greek: why could he not taystharwiaeees 
God” is right without adding that it is apyatyos put for 
“He is a God.” It could be juft as well faid in Englith. 
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Newman. It is more like the affectation of fcholarfhip 
than the reality. Dyce fell into Walker’s weaknefs, as he 
fometimes fell into the old printer’s errors : “ difcandering” 
was doubtlefs meant for dz/candying, as “hear a ftorm” 
(A€ét Iv, {c. 4) was a mifprint for “dear a ftorm’: one, how- 
éver, is nearly as. cood/assthe other. 

Collier. The cafe is different when we come to fcene 9 of 
Pilemiamem a ctenynerenthe witibatoldiersfays..¢ Hark'!: the 
drums demutely wake the fleepers.” How could they de- 
murely wake the foldiers? It was early in the morning, 
and the text ought certainly to be “do early wake the 
fleepers”: the old compofitor mifread do early “demurely”, 
which is nonfenfe. When we come to fc. 12, and to the line, 


““O this false soul of Egypt, this grave charm !” 


Walker, Dyce’s friend, obferves, “here fomething is wrong, 
furely”; but ftill Dyce cannot bring himfelf to allow an 
emendation which entirely accords with the fenfe, and 
does little violence to the text, 


19? 


“ © this false sfe// of Egypt, this great charm 


Alton. I believe in both changes, but in the firft more 
firmly than in the laft: my confidence in the one, however, 
makes me feel furer of the other. Cleopatra was anything 
but a “grave charm”: fhe was a “falfe fpell” and a “great 
charm” to Antony. 

Newman. The fact is, that the farther Dyce proceeds the 
more hefitating he grows, even about the commoneft 
errors. -Loolk at this patfage in AGty, fc. 2, 


“The gods! it smites me 
Beneath the fall I have.” 


You tell him from your Corr. Fo. 1632, and as Singer (who 
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took the emendation without acknowledgment) tells him, 
and as common fenfe tells him, that “The gods” ought 
to be “ Ye gods!” as an exclamation; but although Dyce 
twice over before (“Coriolanus”, A€ct I, fc. 6, and “ King 
Lear’, At 1, fc. 1) has admitted that “The! gods ieman 
error, he cannot allow it in this inftance, where it is even 
more apparent. So, on the very fame page, he muft put 
“fpirit” in the plural, though even his friend Walker 
admonifhed him to make it fingular. 

Alton. As you fay, the farther he goes, the more timid: 
if his Shakefpeare had run out to another volume, he would 
hardly have had courage to corre¢ét the punctuation of a 
comma, Here, as to “the” and “ye’, he fets the example 
twice over, and yet, when he arrives at “Antony and 
Cleopatra”, he is afraid to follow his own footfteps. Was 
he as timid perfonally, as he was intellectually ? 

Collier. I never faw it put to the teft: he was fix feet 
four inches high, and made my five feet ten inches feel 
almoft infignificant. 

Newman. Near the end of this tragedy he has a note, 
almoft as long as himfelf, upon the expreffion “in this vile 
world”, which illuftrates ftrongly how fearful he was even 
of himfelf. He here runs away from his own abfurd prac- 
tice of fpelling “vile” vzlde. 

Alton. You laughed him out of that antiquarian and 
orthographical folly, and you alluded to it in your note upon 
the words juft quoted. 

Collier. In all his books, from his Peele in 1827, to his 
Shakefpeare in 1857, he had perfevered in fpelling “vile” 
as they ufed to do in the reigns of Elizabeth and James, 
vilde,; a courfe I always avoided, and fometimes ridiculed : 
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but in the fecond edition of his Shakefpeare, in a note on 
“ Antony and Cleopatra”, he denounces the method he had 
purfued for thirty years, and prints “in this vz/e world”. 
Of courfe, I do not blame him when he fays “I no longer 
adhere to the old fpelling v/a”, though I hold that, in this 
particular inftance, neither “vile” nor vz/d is the true text, 
but “wild”, as it ftands, in fat, 2 every old edition. Dyce 
reafons upon the point, but arrives at a wrong conclufion, 
for he was no great logician ; and I only notice the change 
in his praétice to eftablifh his timidity: his penultimate 
note farther fhows it, for he thought “purpofes” wrong, but 
did not dare to omit the laft letter of the word. 

Alton. He was wrong in his practice, though right in his 
argument. To-morrow we fhall take up “ Cymbeline”, the 
laft play in the folios of 1623 and 1632; and that will con- 
clude our tafk. 

Newman. Do not call it a tafk: it isa great fatisfaction 
to be able to fet right the minuteft point connected with 
the text of Shakefpeare: no time nor pains can be thrown 
away upon fuch a pleafant duty. Thofe who think other- 
wife do not value the poet as he deferves. 


CYMBELINE. 


Collier. Cymbeline is deficient of nearly the whole of the 
fifth act in my Corrected Folio 1632: it was doubtlefs com- 
plete when the old Corre¢étortook fuch pains with the book, 
but the conclufion has been worn or torn away. It fuf- 
tained no damage while it was in my poffeffion, but it was 
imperfect when I originally bought it. 
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Newman. It is the more to be lamented, becaufe the 
laft a&t feems efpecially to require emendation. 

Collier. Of courfe: as to the firft four acts we may 
affert that many of the propofed changes are highly valu- 
able; and you will fee that in my edition of 1858 I 
directed particular attention to fome of them. 

Alton. But none, I think, have been more pertinacioufly 
refifted. It would feem to have been a late play by Shake- 
fpeare ; and Forman, whofe MS. account of the plot you 
quote in your Introduction, faw it acted in 1610 or 16011. 

Newman. Dyce, I fee, fets out with the adoption of an 
important change of conftruction, precifely in conformity 
with the courfe adopted by your old Corrector. 

Collier. He does: he abolifhes the divifion of a whole 
fcene, marked the /econd in all preceding editions; but you 
will obferve that he fays not one word regarding it: he 
very properly joins the two firft fcenes, as there is no change 
of place, and he might juft have added in a note to 
fay why he did fo. His fecond fcene does not com- 
mence until the entrance of Cloten and the two lords: 
this is an entire and a judicious novelty, for which he was 
folely, and, I regret to fay, /lently indebted to my invalu- 
able folio. 

Newman. The earlieft verbal emendation of intereft 
feems to be the infertion of “wont” (fc. 5), where it is faid 
that “approbations are wont wonderfully to extend him”: 
read it without the word “wont”, and the fentence is 
neither fenfe nor grammar. 

Collier. The old printer,we may be fure, omitted “wont” 
by a blunder, thinking that it was the commencement of 
the next word, “ wont wonderfully to extend him.” 
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Alton. You are yourfelf, as I hold, improperly fqueamith 
in avoiding a decided improvement of the old text, vauntage 
inftead of “ voyage’: to “make your voyage upon her” is 
an unprecedented expreffion; and to “make your vauntage’, 
in the fenfe of “make good your Joa/tzng”, is natural and 
proper. 

Collier. Perhaps fo; but I was unwilling to remove a 
word (though a very poffible mifprint) if it could be 
avoided. In the next fcene, “chanceft” for changeft 
could not be refufed—“‘ Think what a chance thou 
chanceft on”—though Theobald recommends “Think 
what a change thou chanceft on.’ The wonder here 
is that Dyce preferred the old Corrector to Theobald 
and others. 

Alton. 1 feel fure that you are all wrong in printing 
“liegers for her fweet”, inftead of “liegers for her /wzte”. 
You were again too fearful of trufting the Corr, Fo, 1632: 
you might juft as well have reprinted “the number'd 
beach” inftead of “th’ wxnumberd beach”: Dyce obftinately 
reprints “the numbered beach”, though quoting unnumober a 
from “Lear”; for there is fometimes no end of his perti- 
nacity, where he feems to take a fancy to a particular, 
though obvious corruption. 

Collier. In fcene 7 of the firft act we have a ftriking 
proof of what you fay in the compound “ bo-peeping”, 
where Iachimo refers to the doating victim of fome profti- 
tute playing Jo-peep in her “bafe and illuftrous” eye, which 
has always been mifprinted “ by peeping”, and which Dyce 
converts into “/ée peeping”, becaufe a fage friend had 
fhown him the words “by fnoring” in another play. 
Iachimo is ridiculing the conduct of an amorous young 
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fool who fancies the falfe beauty of a brazened proftitute. 
In fact, this fubftitution of 
“‘ bo-peeping in an eye, 
Base and illustrous as the smoky light 
That’s fed with stinking tallow,” 


is one of the beft emendations that could be felected from 
all the improvements of text made in this tragedy by the 
old Corrector. 

Newman. I am entirely’of your opinion as regards both 
“bo-peeping” and “illuftrous”, which laft Dyce prints 
unlufirous : the word is z/u/trious in all the old impreffions, 
a flight and eafy blunder. If it had been wzlu/irious in the 
MS. he ufed, the old compofitor would hardly have begun it 
with 2/7: “illuftrous” is wnlu/ftrous. 

Collier. In Act Il, fc. 2, we have another proof that the 
old Corrector had been a witnefs of the way in which 
“ Cymbeline” was acted in his time; for oppofite the words 
“But kifs; one kifs” he inferts in the margin Kz/ing Imogen. 
This action may, perhaps, be prefumed, but in modern 
times Iachimo has not ufually been fo bold as to try an 
experiment, which ran the rifk of waking the heroine ; but 
we fee that the old actor of the part (and perhaps it was the 
fame in the time of Shakefpeare) underftood the words 
“But kifs; one kifs” as a direction. 

Alton. Tam glad that you did not, in fcene 4 of the fame 
act, alter “winking Cupids” into “ wzuged Cupids”, in fpite 
of Virgil’s 

Ergo his aligerum dittis affatur Amorem, 
becaufe, although Iachimo may not, as you fay in your 
note, have been able to fee whether they were “winking” 
or not, yet he may eafily have imagined it. 
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Collier. My belief is that the word of the poet was, as 
the old Corrector tells us, wéngéd; but ftill I did not 
think myfelf authorifed to difplace “ winking”. 

Newman. You were too fcrupulous; but I feel confident 
that you were right in converting “Iarmen on”, applied 
to the “full-acorn’d boar”, into foaming one: foaming is 
there the propereft epithet; and Dyce himfelf, in his 
“Webfter’s Works” (III, 330) ufes the very word, when 
defcribing a boar under fimilar conditions: “Your boar 
comes foaming into my ground, and jumbles my fow.” It 
is mere wa{te time and print, when Dyce refers us to the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia to prove that Weftphalia was “par- 
ticularly noted for boars.” 

Collier. Still, confideration is due to Singer’s fuggeftion 
of “a dviming one”, becaufe unqueftionably “ briming” was 
a word applied to boars in the breeding feafon. Reverting 
to “foaming”’, we fhould not forget that in the rith Iliad 
Chapman fpeaks of the “lather-making jaws” of a boar. 

Alton. You muft own that Dyce ufes you fairly when he 
takes. We do: from: Cymbeline (Act 11, fc. 1), and gives 
the words to Cloten, much to the improvement of the fpirit 
of the fcene, and confiftently with the foolifh braggart cha- 
Fever Oo anes Prince: 

Collier. Dyce made the acknowledgment in his firft 
edition; and you will obferve that in the Globe Shake- 
/pearethe dialogue is diftributed in the very fame way. It is 
therefore quite evident that it is an emendation, and that it 
originated folely with the old Corrector. 

Newman. Is it not logically fingular, if one may fo fay, 
that when we fee fuch an excellent and ftriking change 
made, which could only have proceeded from more correct 
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knowledge, perhaps obtained during the actual performance 
of the play, Dyce and others fhould juft afterwards refufe 
the comparatively {mall alteration of dod inftead of “ babe” 
in the line 

“ Richer than doing nothing for a 00.” 

Collier. And where bob, ze. a blow, feems the very word 
wanted. Dyce was all uncertainty on the point; for in his 
firft edition he made it dauble, although in his “ Few Notes” 
he had declared for drabe, and here, in the fecond edition 
of his Shakefpeare, he fubftitutes drede. 

Newman. And, probably, if he had lived to fuperintend 
another Shakespeare, we fhould have feen the old Correc- 
tor’s word “bob”, inftead of any of the others. When “bob” 
and dabe, with the broad a, were pronounced fo much alike, 
how eafy it was for a compofitor of that day to miftake 
one word for the other. 

Alton. What do you fay to the remarkable emendation 
offered in your Corr. Fo. 1632 in the next fcene (Act II, 
fc. 4), where it propofes to fubftitute Who /mothers her with 
painting for the language, always hitherto held to be that 
of Shakefpeare, “ Whofe mother was her painting.”. For my 
part, I applaud your forbearance in not difturbing the old 
figurative text. 

Collier. Whether right or wrong, I took the prudent 
courfe, and left the reader to his own choice. Dyce {tates 
that the fubftitution is “moft ingenious”, but, as might be 
fuppofed, he adheres to the old reading ; and the fact may 
be that the Corrector of my Folio 1632, having heard, or 
mifheard, the words at the theatre in his time, put them 
down in his margin, as he had done many others. Whether 
we take his account of the matter, or follow the printed 
copy, the meaning is the fame. 
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Alton, Only in one cafe the language is figurative, and in 
the other literal; and in Shakefpeare we ought undoubtedly 
to prefer the former. 

Newman. It is poffible that the old acter.of the part of 
Imogen made the blunder: a man or boy was, at that date, 
the reprefentative of the heroine, and, if his pronunciation 
were not diftinct, an auditor might poffibly commit the mif- 
take. Atall events, you were not to blame for leaving in the 
text the more poetical expreffion, and giving in a note 
what Dyce calls the “moft ingenious” fubftitution. 

Alton. We have before had fomewhat fimilar cafes where 
the language of the ftage was perhaps mifheard. I am 
confident, however, that that remark does not apply to 
Pifanio’s reply to Imogen: 

“Tmo. Do’t, and to bed then. 
** Pzsa. Vl crack mine eye-balls first.” 


Newman. Why, Dyce and Singer are in high glee at 
your adoption of fuch an “abfurdity” as “cracking the 
eye-balls”: the former remarks that he can underftand 
cracking the eye-/rimgs, and quotes feveral inftances ; 
while a third fellow-editor, who took up Shakefpeare 
after obtaining a great proficiency at chefs, afferts that you 
recommend “a moft ludicrous alteration”. Dyce avowedly 
follows Hanmer, “1’ll wake mine eyeballs d/znd firft”’, as if 
the word “blind” had been accidentally omitted. 

Collier. Not one of them can tolerate the notion of 
cracking the eyeballs: they affert that it is abfurd and un- 
precedented. How fo? What would they fay if I adduced 
from Shakefpeare’s greateft contemporary the very expref- 
fion, or its complete equivalent? In “ Every Man out of 
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his Humour’, Macilente, in his firft fpeech, fays (edit. 
Gifford I, 28), 


‘“¢ When I see these, I say, and view myself, 
I wish ¢#é organs of my sight were crack’da.” 
What are “the organs of his fight” but his “eyeballs”, and 
why is it fo “abfurd and unprecedented” for Pifanio, in 
the fcene before us, to reply, “I'll crack mine eyeballs 
firft?? Is Ben Jonfon no precedent? 
Alton. And has not Chaucer this line in his “Nun’s 
Preis ale 
“So mote I droken wel myn eyen twey.” 


Surely, no objection to an emendation can be more futile. 

Collier. This is one of the improvements of the text of 
“ Cymbeline” which I had in my mind when I faid early to- 
day that fome of the changes propofed by the old Cor- 
rector were efpecially valuable. This emendation only 
requires us to fuppofe that the old printer miftook cracke, 
and compofed “wake”. 

Newman. I think Dyce, Singer, and Staunton, would 
almoft have cracked their own “eyeballs” to fee how com- 
pletely you have anfwered their, as they hoped, fatal 
objection. Thanks to your Corr. Fo. 1632, we fhall cer- 
tainly never again fee “wake your eyeballs” or “wake 
your eyeballs d/zzd” as the text of Shakefpeare. 

Alton, That is almoft faying too much, confidering how 
obftinate fome people are in error, how refolute in being 
wrong—efpecially rival editors. What is the next emen- 
dation by the old Correétor ? 

Collier. One which recommends itfelf ftrongly, but is 
hardly fo important. It is in Pifanio’s fpeech where he urges 
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Imogen to put on a male difguife, and offers to place her 
where fhe may fee all, yet not be feen—private, yet in 


full view of what occurs: if fhe do fo, he promifes that 
“You should tread a course 


Privy, yet full of view; yea, haply near 
The residence of Posthumus.” 


Is not this very intelligible? and fo the Corr. Fo. 1632 
inftructs us to read. 
Newman. The old text being almoft nonfenfe, 


“ You should tread a course 
Pretty, yet full of view.” 


How was it, and why was it to be pretty? | 

Collier. You may well afk: the place was to be prevate | 
as to Imogen, but with the advantage of feeing all that | 
was going on. Privy and private are the fame word, only 
now we generally ufe the latter, where of old the former 
would have been employed. That is all the difference, and 
yet Dyce refufes the change, prints “pretty” in his text, 
and in a note fimply adds that the propofed change is 
“privy” for pretty. 

Newman. The printer’s ear or eye miftook the word, and 
the endeavour of modern editors is to perpetuate a blunder. 

Alton. And here, as in many other places, how {mall a 
change makes all the difference between obfcurity and 
intelligibility! only read, 

“ You should tread a course 
Privy, yet full of view”, 


and what more can be required ? 


Collier. Yet fo blind are Dyce and his friends and fol- 
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lowers that they (though with fome hefitation on the 
point) cannot admit a change fo obvioufly “full of view’; 
and thus commend their editions to the place to which, 
in modern acceptation, we fometimes apply the word 
they are fo anxious to exclude. It is hardly to be won- 
dered, therefore, that they are fo politive im theirreit 
ance to “privy and full of view”. 

Alton. If the mifprint had not been fo probable, I fhould 
{till have fupported the very natural and, without offence 
be it fpoken, neceffary emendation. 

Collier. As to the likelihood of the blunder, if you will 
look at the furreptitious edition of Sidney’s “Aftrophel and 
Stella” by Nafh, printed in 1591, you will fee, fonnet 97, 
“pretty cafe” put for “privy cafe’; and in Harington’s 
‘Ariofto”, B. XXXII, ft. 70, edit. 1591,\ reggie care 
an error for “privy keys’. Other inftances, I am confident, 
might be readily found. 

Newman. One of the happieft and moft elegant emenda- 
tions, as it {trikes me, in this whole play, or poffibly in any 
play, is rejected by Dyce, and I am forry to fee it. 

Alton. Which do you mean? Not “the /eafy eglantine’”, 
inftead of “the leaf of eglantine’:  thatvisWelcaaiusana 
evident, but not of much moment. 

Newman. No; but what I refer to occurs juft in con- 
nection with it. J muft read the whole of the beautiful 
paffage as you give it from your Corr. Fo. 1632: Arviragus 
is fpeaking (Aét Iv, fc. 2) of the burial of the body of the 
fuppofed Fidele :— 


“With fairest flowers, 
Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I’ll sweeten thy sad grave : thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
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The azur’d hare-bell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The /eafy eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-sweeten’d not thy breath : the ruddock would, 
With charitable bill (Oh bill, sore-shaming 
Those rich-left heirs, that let their fathers-lie 
Without a monument!) bring thee all this ; 
Yea, and furr’d moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-gward thy corse.” 
Can anything be fweeter or happier? It is the laft emen- 
dation, and how delightfully it terminates our loving 
labours ! 

Alton. And what a charming compound verb is “winter- 
guard”, fo mufical and fo applicable ! 

Collier. It is obtained from my Corr. Fo. 1632: the 
word in all the early impressions is “ winter-gvound”, which 
Warburton, hunting after novelty, would moft tafteleffly 
change to “winter-gown”. “Winter-ground” is far pre- 
ferable to winter-gown, but both muft yield at once to 
“winter-gward” in reference to the protection of the grave 
of Fidele during the fevere feafon of the year. Might we 
not be fure that “winter-guard” was Shakefpeare’s word, 
even if it had not been inferted by the old Corrector? 

Newman, Certainly ; and how ftrange it feems that no 
editor ever thought of, and fuggefted it, in all the 250 years 
fince the firft publication of “Cymbeline” in the folio of 
1623. The old compofitor merely mifread »ward“ ground”. 

Alton. We cannot be too grateful to the man, whether 
reader, auditor, or actor, who inferted it in the margin of 
your wonderful folio of 1632. 

Collier. Dyce juft mentions the fuggeftion at the end of 
his note, where he alfo improves upon Warburton’s gown 
by, I muft fay, ridiculoufly fupporting the vulgarifm 
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gownd, but Singer, who could not eafily furreptitioufly 
avail himfelf of it, is dead filent on the point. As I have 
already ftated, nearly the whole of the laft act of the 
tragedy is deficient in my Corr. Fo. 1632, fo that this 
admirable emendation is the laft that we derive from it. 
Here, therefore, end our converfations on the hundreds of 
places where modern editors of Shakefpeare have been, or 
ought to have been, under obligation to the old Corrector. 


J. PAYNE COLLIER. 
Maidenhead, 1 Dec., 1874. 


P.S.—It may be right to add, that no fingle illuftra- 
tion has been introduced into thefe pages, that, as far as the 
writer is acquainted, has ever hitherto been employed for 
the purpofe. As to verbal corrections generally, it may 
be ftated that the grand beauties of Shakefpeare are fo 
independent of {mall criticifm, that many readers are better 
content with eftablifhed corruptions than with the novelty 
of emendations. The poffeffor of a noble diamond cares 
little for the duft and cuttings: he leaves them to the 
patient workman. 

Although I may in fome places have fpoken harfhly of 
my friend, the late Alexander Dyce, as an editor of 
Shakefpeare, let me fay, in conclufion, that he was a gen- 
tleman in every refpect—in birth, education, and deport- 
ment. He was the firft to fever our long intimacy. 


T, RICHARDS, PRINTER, 37, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON. W.C. 
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MING DWAKD FHE sTHIERD: 


A Hyistorican ‘Pray By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Tue earlieft known edition of this hiftorical drama 
bears date in 1596: the following is an exact copy 
of the title-page : 

“The Raigne of King Edward the third. As it hath’ 


bin fundrie times plaied about the Citie of London. 
Rondon. «Painted for. Cuthbert Burby. 1596.” 4to. 


It was republithed in 1599, when it bore the fol- 
lowing imprint: “Imprinted at London by Simon 
Stafford for Cuthbert Burby: And are to be fold 
at his fhop neere the Royal Exchange, 1599.” 

No name of Author is upon either title-page, 


nor (as was fometimes the cafe) at the end of 
A 
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the production. No Theatre at which, nor com- 
pany by which, it was acted are mentioned. 

The firft edition appeared a year earlier than 
any play by Shakefpeare, and two years before 
his name was placed upon the title-page of any 
drama. The firft impreffions of his “ Richard the 
Second” and “ Richard the Third”, in 1597, were 
anonymous: the fame may be faid even of the earlieft 
edition of “ The Firft Part of Henry the Fourth’, 
which came out in 1598—the fame year as the 
fecond editions of the two “ Richards’, on both 
of which we read “ By William Shake-fpeare”. 

The name of Shakefpeare was never, in any way 
yet difcovered, connected with “The Raigne of 
King Edward the Third”, until Capell reprinted it 
in his “ Prolufions’, 8vo, 1760. He there ftates, 
“That it was indeed written by Shakefpeare, it 
cannot be faid, with candour, that there is any 
external evidence at all,” adding that “fomething of 
proof arifes from refemblance between the ftyle of 


his earlier performances”, and “from confideration 


3 
of the time it appeared in, in which there was no 
known writer equal to fuch a play”. (p. ix.) 

This is unqueftionably true; and I contend that 
no perfon of tafte and judgment can read the per- 
formance, with an eye either to language or con- 
ftruction, without laying down the book at the clofe 
of his perufal, and arriving at the undoubted con- 
cluiion that ‘there is no’ line init that did not 
proceed from the pen of Shakefpeare. I here {peak 
without reference to particular paffages, relying 
only upon the general treatment of the fubject and 
the fources from which it was derived, Holinfhed 
Aue lice ealaceolsrteaiite citer the opening 
fcene, nearly the whole of the firft two Acts is 
derived from the ftory of “the Countefs of Salis- 
bury @ (vol. 4, fo. 182, edit? Marth) in the latter 
work; and the three laft Acts from the narrative of 
the old Chronicler relating mainly to the battles 
of Creffy and Poic¢tiers. 

I will advert, in the firft inftance, to a few 


ftriking and particular refemblances between paf- 
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fages in“ Edward the Third” and in other plays the 
acknowledged authorfhip of Shakefpeare ; always 
bearing in mind that the drama under confidera- 
tion was written, acted, and publifhed before any 
printed line in the form of a drama had, as far as we 
know, come from the hand of our great dramatitft. 
King Edward, violently in love with the Countefs 
of Salisbury, endeavours to prevail upon her to 
admit him to her bed in the abfence of her hus- 
band. . She firmly and indignantly refufes, afking, 
“Will your facred felf 
Commit high treafon ’gainft the King of heaven, 


To ftamp his image in forbidden metal, 


Forgetting your allegiance and your oath 2” 


In “Meafure for Meafure’, Act 1, Scene 4, An- 
gelo (as Malone remarks) tells Isabella, in reference 


to her brother’s crime with Juliet :— 


——“Fye, thefe filthy vices! It were as good 
To pardon him that hath from nature ftolen 
A man already made, as to remit . 
Their faucy fweetnefs that do coin heaven's tmage 


In flamps that are forbid.” 
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The imitation needs no enforcement; and the 
queftion arifes, did Shakefpeare copy himfelf, and 
what he had written in or before 1596, or did he con- 
defcend to fteal from another poet, the author 
of “Edward the Third’? We only know “ Mea- 
fure for Meafure” from the folio of 1623; but there 
can be little doubt that it was not produced 
until the opening of the feventeenth century; and 
we can have no difficulty in deciding that when 
Shakefpeare wrote the lines in “Meafure for Mea- 
fure”, he had in his memory, not only the very 
image, but the very words he had himfelf employed 
several years earlier. 

Again: everybody muft remember the difputed 
Pataecunmellamict ce ji,ocene 2... Por it the 
fun breed’ maggots in a dead dog, being a god 
kiffing carrion’, etc., and let them compare it with 
the fubfequent lines in Act 11, Scene 1, of “ Edward 
ue Wiakrrat = 


“The frefheft fummer’s day doth fooneft taint 
The loathed carrion that it feems to kts.” 
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Here is identity rather than imitation; and, 
moreover, it decides the controversy in which War- 
burton rightly maintained that “god” was the true 
reading and not “ good kiffing carrion”, as the text 
ftands in all the old copies. The queftion is, Did not 
Shakefpeare write both paffages? I anfwer at 
once, that he did: if he did not, he was “the grofs 
purloiner of another's wit”—a charge from which he 
can only be relieved by affigning to him “ Edward 
the Third”, which I do without hefitation. 

I might produce other proofs of the fame kind, 
and perhaps equally decifive, but I do not think 
them neceffary ; and I omit, alfo, fuch as where two 
independent authors might naturally hit upon the 
fame thought without obligation; for inftance the 
paffage in‘ The Merchant of Venice” 1600, put 
into the mouth of Portia, 


“ And earthly power doth then fhow likeft God’s, 


When mercy feafons juftice.” 
which, as indeed Malone tells us, may be paralleled 
by the following from Act v, fe. 1, of “Edward 


the Third”: 


i 


“ And kings approach the neareft unto God, 
By giving life and fafety unto men.” 

This fentiment we find, almoft in the fame words, 
in a novel by Thomas Deloney, publifhed in the 
very fame year as the earlieft edition of “ Edward 
the Third”, viz., 1596: 

“Herein do men come neareft unto God 

In fhowing mercy and compaffion” (Fack of Newbury.) 

Such inftances as these may have been mere 
coincidences; and, from the hiftorical play before 
me, it would be eafy to felect others more or lefs 
refembling lines in Shakefpeare’s undoubted compo- 
fitions: I copy a fingle one, almoft at random, 
where the King, contemplating the radiant beauty 
of the Countefs, exclaims : 


“ Now in the fun alone it doth not lie 


With light to take light from a mortal eye.” 


What is this but what Biron, in “Love’s Labour’s 


Mohas(e508), Acta, tee afferts, 


“Light feeking light doth light of light beguile.” 
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So much, then, for particular refemblances, which 
here and there almoft amount to identity. As to the 
general conftruction of the play, and the wide 
and wild range of its incidents, from London to 
Roxborough, from Roxborough to the famous 
fields of battle, and finally to Calais, Shakefpeare 
only shared it with his dramatic contemporaries : 
upon this point it is needlefs to enlarge; but 
the vigour, the variety, the rapid tranfition of 
thought, and the boldnefs of expreffion in “‘ Edward 
the Third’, is his own; and in no exifting play, 
even by himfelf, is his courage and daring more 
apparent than in this dramatic “hiftory”. In one of 
his paffionate love fcenes, he gives the hero a 
royal poet, who is to write for the King an address 
to the Countefs; but Edward is fo diffatisfied with 
the coldnefs of his feribe, who likens the lady to 
the moon, that the King burfts out, as it were, 
ina torrent of poetry, 


“Qut with the moon-line! I will none of it, 


And let me have her liken’d to the fun: 
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Say, fhe hath thrice more fplendor than the fun ; 
That her perfection emulates the fun, 

That fhe breeds fweets as plenteous as the fun, 
That fhe doth thaw cold winter like the fun, 
That the doth cheer frefh fummer like the fun, 
That fhe doth dazzle gazers like the fun: 

And in this application to the fun, 

Bid her be free and general as the fun ; 

Who {miles upon the bafeft weed that grows, 


As lovingly as on the fragrant rofe.” 


Shakefpeare, at this period, was young, ardent, 
and enthufiaftic, and from his pen only could fuch 
lines have proceeded: he was, above all, an 
extravagant admirer and extoller of female beauty 
and fupremacy; and he never drew a great female 
character without affigning to it fuperlative virtue, 
power, grace, or tendernefs. As the female fex is 
the poetry of humanity, fo Shakefpeare is, efpecially 
and peculiarly, its poet and its worfhipper. Two 
years before this drama was printed he had pub- 
lithed his “Lucrece’; and in Act uy, fc. 2, of 


this drama, Edward, in his admiration Otmetie 
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unaffailable purity of Lady Salisbury, thus openly, 
yet modeftly, mentions his own poem on the 
fuicide of the Roman matron : 
“Arife, true Englifh lady ; whom our ifle 
May better boaft of, than e’er Roman might 


Of her, whofe ranfack’d treafury hath tafk’d 


The vain endeavour of fo many pens.” 


This remarkable allufion to the fruit of his own 
pen has never been noticed; and fo little difpofed 
have people been to accept Capell’s judgment on 
this drama, that few feem to have even read 
what ought to have been included in every 
edition of Shakefpeare, and is much more worthy 
of his genius than feveral pieces that found place in 
the folio of 1623: we need hardly fpecify “ Titus 
Andronicus” and the firft part of “Henry the 
Sixth”. Many perfons feem to have imagined that 
the exclufion of “Edward the Third” was a suf- 
ficient reafon for utter neglect. There is good 
ground for believing that Shakefpeare himfelf never 


promoted, or perhaps impeded, the publication of 


et 


a fingle comedy, hiftory, or tragedy, the offspring 
of his miraculous faculties. I might conclude my 
brief, but, as I think, unanfwerable cafe in favour of 
“Edward the Third” with the following mafterly 
quotation from a fpeech of old wounded and dying 


Audley, in the middle of Act tv. 


“To die is all as common as to live ; 
The one, in choice, the other holds in chace : 
For from the inftant we begin to live, 
We do purfue and hunt the time to die. 
Firft bud we, then we blow, and after feed ; 
Then, prefently we fall; and as a fhade 
Follows the body, fo we follow death. 
If then, we hunt for death, why do we fear it? 
Or, if we fear it, why do we follow it? 
If we do fear, by fear we do but aid 
The thing we fear to feize on us the fooner: 
If we fear not, then no refolved proffer 
Can overthrow the limit of our fate ; 
For, whether ripe or rotten, drop we fhall, 


As we do draw the lottery of our doom.” 


Compare the above with the famous fpeech of 


the Duke in “ Meafure for Meafure” (Act 11, fe. 1), 
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and it will be feen how much they generally cor- 
refpond, and how certain it is that they came from 
the fame pen, though the one may be more ampli- 
fied than the other: nothing can. be clearer as 
regards both thought and expreffion; for what fays 
the Duke, {peaking of “ life’? 
“Merely, thou art death’s fool, 

For him thou labour’ft by thy flight to fhun, 

And run’ft toward him ftill.” 
And what fays the Prince, following up Audley’s 
expiring moralifation ? 


“Ah! what an idiot haft thou made of life, 
To feek the thing it fears !” 


The very fame thought, and, naturally enough, 
almoft the very fame words. How truly Shake- 
{pearian alfo is every fyllable of the following 
reafoning, where Prince Edward (like another 
Henry the Fifth) makes light of the enormous 
odds of the enemy before the battle. 


“Death’s name is much more mighty than his deeds: 


Thy parcelling this power hath made it more. 
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As many fands as thefe my hands can hold 
Are but my handful of as many fands: 

Then all the world, and call it but one power, 
Is eafily ta’en up, and quickly thrown away ; 
But if I ftand to count them fand by fand, 

The number would confound my memory, 

And make a thoufand millions of a tafk, 

Which briefly is no more indeed than one. 
Thefe quartered {quadrons, and thefe regiments 
Before, behind us, and on every hand, 

Are but a power. When we name a man, 

His hand, his foot, his head have feveral {trengths ; 
And being all but one felf inftant ftrength, 
Why all this many, Audley, is but one, 

And we can call it all but one man’s ftrength. 
He that hath far to go tells it by miles: 

If he fhould tell the fteps, it kills his heart. 
The drops are infinite that make a flood, 

And yet, thou know’ft, we call itsout ayiain. 


There is but one France, and one King of France, 


That France hath no more kings; and that fame king 


Hath but the puiffant legion of one king ; 
And we have one. Then, apprehend no odds, 


For one to one is fair equality. 


This and all the reft is Shakefpeare, and only 
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Shakefpeare.' A French Herald then enters with 
an infulting offer of mercy; to which the young 


Prince inftantly replies : 


“This heaven that covers France contains the mercy 
That draws from me fubmiffive orifons. 
That fuch bafe breath fhould vanifh from my lips 
To urge the plea of mercy to a man, 
The Lord forbid !—Return, and tell thy king 
My tongue is made of fteel, and it fhall beg 
My mercy on his coward burgonet : 
Tell him, my colours are as red as his, 
My men as bold, our Englifh arms as ftrong. 


Return him my defiance in his face.” 


As Capell truly fays, no man but Shakefpeare 
“was equal to fuch a play”; and I take fhame to 
myfelf that I could omit, in both my editions of 
Shakefpeare, fuch a grand contribution to the feries 
of our Englifh hiftorical dramas as “ King Edward 
the Third”. I approach as a fincere and humble 
penitent the fhrine of the greateft poet that ever 
lived; for who could read the following lines pro- 


nounced by the King when {peaking of the heroine, 
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without perceiving that the genius of Shakefpeare 


alone could have produced them ? 


“When fhe would talk of peace, methinks, her tongue 
Commanded war to prifon; when of war, 
It waken’d Ceefar from his Roman grave, 
To hear war beautified by her difcourfe. 
Wifdom is foolifhnefs but in her tongue, 
Beauty a flander but in her fair face: 
There is no fummer but in her cheerful looks, 


Nor frofty winter but in her difdain.” 


To fay nothing of the purity of the language, how 
exquifitely beautiful is the rhythm of fuch a paffage ! 
How it happened that it did not precede “ Richard 
the Second” in the folio of 1623, I cannot pretend 
to explain: that it was popular we may feel fure 
from the two editions of 1596 and 1599, both pub- 
lifhed by Cuthbert Burby, who, as I apprehend, 
was really Cuthbert Burbadge, the brother of the 
ereat tragedian of that day. It fills a moft im- 
portant fpace in hiftory, and how could it have 


been forgotten by Heminge and Condell ? 
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There are copies of both the old impreffions of 
“Edward the Third” in the Britifh Mufeum, and 
in the library of the Duke of Devonfhire: I con- 
clude that they are alfo among Capell’s books at 


Cambridge. 
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Tur hiftory of this Play, as far as it is known, may 
be very briefly told. 

The firft we hear of it is in the Regifters of the 
Company of Stationers under the date of 


“Primo Die Decemb. 1595. 
“Cuthbert Burby entred &c. a book intitled Edward 
the Third and the Blacke Prince, their warres with Kinge 


John of Fraunce.” 


Cuthbert Burby was the elder brother of Richard 
Burbadge, the great actor, and his name, as Cuth- 
bert Burbidge, is fometimes fo written in the Sta- 
tioners’ Regifters ; as, for inftance, on 5th May, as 
early as 1592, when he publifhed a book under the 
title of “A Dire€tion for Travellers’: at a later 


date his name feems to have been fpelt Burby. 
a 
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The play he entered in December 1595 was pub- 
lifhed in 1596, under the following title : 

“The Raigne of King Edward the third. As it hath 
bin fundrie times plaied about the Citie of London. 
London. Printed for Cuthbert Burby. 1596.” 4to. 

As Cuthbert and Richard were brothers, the one 
a bookfeller of repute, and the other an actor. of 
eminence, we may not unreafonably fuppofe that 
the play found its way to the prefs through the 
perfon who, doubtlefs, had fuftained the principal 
part in it on the ftage: no company nor theatre are 
mentioned, and we may conclude, as ftated on the 
title-page, that “Edward the Third”, printed in 
1596, had been performed in various theatres of the 
metropolis. Richard Burbadge, when he died in 
1619, had fhares in the Curtain playhoufe in Shore- 
ditch, as well as in the Globe in Southwark. After 
the building of the latter in 1594, he ftill retained 
his fhares in the “Curtain”: it is alfo very poffible 
that he had an intereft in what was fpecifically 
called “the Theatre”, likewife in Shoreditch. The 
play-houfe in Blackfriars was confiderably older 
than the Globe; and we know, from many fources, 


that inn-yards, as at the Belle Sauvage on Ludgate 
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Hill, at the Bull in Smithfield, etc., had been often 
temporarily employed as theatres. Thefe were 
moft likely fome of the places “about the city of 
London” where “Edward the Third’ had been 
acted by Richard Burbadge and others before it 
was printed for his brother in 1596. 

We derive no more diftinct information from the 
fecond edition of 1599, although at that date, and 
{till earlier, the Globe Theatre was in the hands of 
the theatrical fervants of the Lord Chamberlain ; 
and, in or before 1597, Shakefpeare's “ Richard the 
Second” had been produced there. So of his 
“ Richard the Third”, printed in the fame year, and 
both, like “Edward the Third”, without any author's 
name on the title-pages. We know of no impreffion 
of the laft fubfequent to that of 1599, but it may 
neverthelefs have been reprinted, for it was more 
than once re-entered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company. 

On this account it may feem ftrange that it did 
not find a place in the folio Shakefpeare on Wp 
Heminge and Condell mutt furely have known of its 
exiftence ; and although it has been fuggefted, that 


(teas purpofely omitted in order not to offend the 
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king by the ridicule of the Scotch, yet the reafon 
appears inadequate. Still, as the editors of the 
folio 1623 could hardly have forgotten a drama 
on fuch a popular theme, and fo often a¢ted and 
printed, we muft, in all probability, continue in the 
dark upon a point of no little importance: we are 
to recollect, however, that no early writer has hinted 
at the authorfhip of Shakefpeare in it; and that 
“Edward the Third” obtained no place even in the 
folio of 1664, which profeffed to fupply dramas in 
the compofition of which our great dramatift might 
have had a fhare. 

When “Edward the Third” was republifhed in 
1599, the name of the printer and the addrefs of the 
bookfeller (ftill called Burby, and not Burbidge, as 
in 1592) were the only material variations in the 
title-page from the previous impreffion. On the 
title-pages of the fecond editions of Shakefpeare’s 
“Richard the Second” and “ Richard the Third” in 
1598, his names were firft inferted; but, even a 
year afterwards, they are abfent from the title-page 
of “ Edward the Third”: it ran thus in 1599: 


“The Raigne of King Edward the Third. As it hath 
bene sundry times played about the Citie of London. Im- 
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printed at London by Simon Stafford for Cuthbert Burby : 
And are to be fold at his fhop neere the Royall Exchange. 


1599. 4to. 


We have no proof of the fact, but we may 
fafely infer that the bookfeller’s younger brother 
Richard Burbadge, who never altered his name, 
was, as already ftated, the reprefentative, as one of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s fervants, of the leading 
part in “Edward the Third”, in or before 1596: 
we know that he acted “Richard the Third” in 
or before 1597. Confidering that Cuthbert and 
Richard were brothers, it is a remarkable fact 
that the name of the former is never connected 
with the publication of any plays, avowedly the 
production of Shakefpeare, with the exception 
of “ Love’s Labour’s Loft”, 1598, and “ Romeo and 
Juliet, 1599”. It is juft poffible that he had offended 
by the republication of “Edward the Third” in 
1599, and that he was therefore never again per- 
mitted to have any concern in our great dramatift's 
later works. Cuthbert Burbadge, as we know, 
furvived until after 1634, when arms were granted to 
him; and in 1623 he might ftill have retained his 
property in “ Edward the Third”, and might refufe 
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to allow it to be inferted by Heminge and Condell 
in their folio. This, however, is mere fpeculation ; 
but even the change of the name by the older of 
the two may have arifen out of a wifh to make and 
preferve a diftinétion between the brothers. 

As far as we now know, Edward Capell printed 
“Edward the Third” for the third time in 1760, 
one hundred and fixty-one years after the appear- 
ance of the fecond edition. He deferves all credit 
for his notion, and for giving effect to it; although 
he affigns no reafon for his opinion that it was by 
Shakefpeare, beyond the general affertion, in which 
we entirely agree, that in 15096, “theremavasmena 
other known writer equal to fuch a play.” If it 
feem ftrange that every edition of Shakefpeare, 
from the folio of 1623 to the time even of Capell, 
fhould be without it, it is ftill ftranger that, after 
attention had been directed to it in 1760, it was 
neverthelefs thereafter utterly neglected. Even. 
Capell himfelf did not include it in his ten volumes 
of 1767; Steevens did not infert it in his “ Twenty 
Quartos” of 1766; and Malone made not the 
flighteft reference to it in his “Supplement” of 1780. 
Nobody has yet gone the length of afferting that 
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“Edward the Third” was indifputably by Shake- 
fpeare ; and convinced as we are that his great hand 
and mind are to be feen in it from beginning to end, 
ftill we think that he may have purfued in this cafe 
the not unufual practice of taking up fome older 
drama, on the fame popular fubject, and of adding 
to it and ftrengthening it by the erafure of whole 
atts, fcenes, or prominent paffages, and by the 
infertion of fubftitutions from his own abundant 
ftores of thought and invention. This fuppofition 
may account for the weaknefs and general inferiority 
of portions, which might poffibly have been preferved 
by way of contraft, or becaufe the hafty requirements 
of the theatre, for which Shakefpeare always wrote, 
forbad greater delay. The whole drama, collated 
with the two ancient impreffions, is now in the 
hands of the reader; and he will be able, without 
much difficulty, to diftinguifh the feparate portions, 
thofe which our great dramatift unqueftionably con- 
tributed, and thofe which he was content fhould 
remain as in the older copy which he employed. 
From all that has come down to us, whether as 
hiftory or compofition, it appears unlikely, that 
Shakefpeare ever wrote Comedy, Hiftory, or Tra- 
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gedy conjointly, and contemporaneoufly, with then 
living dramatitts. 

There is one particular fpecies of evidence, to 
prove that Shakefpeare was really the author of 
“Edward the Third’, which has never been ad- 
verted to, and yet is adb/olutely decifive upon the 
point. We allude to the number of times that in 
later plays he has fallen upon the fame thoughts and 
expreffions as thofe he had previoufly employed in 
the “hiftory” before us. They will be found in fome 
cafes abfolutely identical; and as it is not for a 
moment to be fuppofed that he ftole from earlier 
dramatifts, and thus became one of the moft bare- 
faced plagiaries upon record, we muft neceffarily 
affign to him the drama in which the thought 
and words originally occurred, and thus eftablifh 
his claim to the authorfhip of “ Edward the Third”. 
In confidering this point, we muft always bear in 
mind, that that “hiftory”, after having been played 
at fundry times in various parts of London, was 
printed a year before the publication of any known 
drama by Shakefpeare. We take it to have been 
one of his early efforts, containing the cleareft 
and ftrongeft proofs of the variety, fertility, and 
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vigour of his intellect. As the whole play is 
here reproduced, we fhall only think it neceffary 
to felect a few inftances, omitting various others, 
though perhaps equally ftrong and obvious. Our 
init direct proot of theekind “is (derived from 
“Meafure for Meafure’, which was not publifhed 
until it appeared in the folio of 1623, and, in all 
probability, was written pofterior to the year 1600. 
The Duke there (Act tm, fc 1) tells Claudio to 


‘“reafon thus with life’ :— 


“Merely thou art death's fool , 
For him thou labour’ft by thy flight to fhun, 
And yet run’ft toward him {till.” 


In “Edward the Third’, the Prince of Wales 
replies, almoft in the fame words, to old Audley, 
who, like, the Duke in “ Meafure for Meafure’, 
has been differting on the abfurdity of dreading 
death ; 


“Ah! what an idiot haft thou made of life, 


To feek the thing it fears.” 


We take a fecond inftance, quite as convincing, 


from another part of “ Meafure for Meafure” (Act 0, 
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{c. 4), where Ifabella is endeavouring to move 
Angelo to fhow mercy to her brother: he replies, 
“Ha! Fye on thefe filthy vices! It were as good 

To pardon him that hath from nature ftolen 

A man already made, as to remit 

Their faucy fweetnefs, that do coin heaven's tmage 
In fiamps that are forbid.” 

So, when Edward the Third folicits the Countefs 
of Salisbury to wrong her abfent husband by 
admitting him to her bed, fhe exclaims indignantly, 

“And will your facred felf 
Commit high treafon ’gain{t the King of Heaven, 
To fiamp his image in forbidden metal 2” 

“Love’s Labour’s Loft’ was publifhed in 1598, 
and has been generally looked upon as one of our 
creat dramatift’s more juvenile productions, fo that 
it may, in point of date as a compofition, have even 
preceded “ Edward the Third”; but whether earlier 
or later, there is a line in both that, although dif- 
ferently applied, fhows that Shakefpeare either 


wrote it or repeated it, viz. (Act 1, {c. 1), 
“Light, feeking light, doth light of light beguile.” 


Biron is here referring to the light of the fun, 


but the King in “Edward the Third” applies it 
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to the brilliancy of the beauty of the Countefs of 
Salisbury, which, he declares, deftroys fight like the 
brightnefs of the fun’s beams :— 


“ Now in the fun alone it doth not le 
With light to take light from a mortal eye.” 

The application is different, but the iluftration 
the fame. One of the moft remarkable refemblances 
occurs in “Hamlet”, which was firft printed in 1603, 
and may be fet down asa drama of about the middle 
period of the theatrical career of our great poet. In 
A& tu, fe. 2, all commentators have been puzzled 
by the following broken fpeech of the hero addreffed 
to Polonius, “For if the fun breed maggots ina dead 
dog, being a good kiffing carrion, ———- Have youa 
daughter?” It’ was Warburtons fuggeftion (fo 
happy that Johnfon declared “it almoft placed the 
critic on a level with the author’) that we fhould 
read “a god kiffing carrion’; and he was undoubtedly 
right, as we may fee by the following quotation from 
“Edward the Third’, where the very fame words 
are ufed, referring to the hot fun fhining upon fleth 


that it has corrupted : 


«The frefheft fummer’s day doth fooneft taint 
The loathed carrion that tt feems to kis.” 
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Thefe are not fancied, or far-fetched refemblances 


of ftyle or language : it is not imitation, it is identity : 


no two authors could have hit fo exactly upon the 


fame thoughts, and expreffed them in the fame 


Words. pillere (as in. the sother places already 


pointed out) Shakefpeare repeated what he had 


previoufly faid in “ Edward the Third”. 


We could 


eafily add to thefe illuftrations, but in going 


through the drama they will occur to every 


reader of Shakefpeare’s acknowledged produc¢tions. 


All we contend for is that, independently of any 


general queftion of f{tyle and manner, they eftablifh 
that the author of “Meafure for Meafure’, of 


‘‘Love’s Labour's Loft”, and of “Hamlerueaee 


alfo have been the author of “Edward the Third”, 


unlefs, as nobody will for a moment believe, he was 


“the grofs purloiner of another’s wit.” 


We appre- 


hend that no inquirer into the authenticity of the 


works of Shakefpeare, either at home-or abroad, 


has hitherto touched, in this refpeét, upon his claims 
to the authorfhip of “Edward the Third”. The 
mere queftion is, was our great dramatift a poet or 


a plagiary? Did he write the pafflages we have 


quoted from “ Edward the Third”, or did he purloin 
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the thoughts and expreffions there found, and palm 
them upon the world as his own in dramas which, 
beyond all difpute, came from his own pen and 
were printed with his own name? 

We have faid nothing of the wonderful beauty of 
particular fcenes and paffages : they fpeak for them- 
felves; and no reader of poetic feeling, and ord1- 
nary judgment, can fail to dwell upon them in the 
enfuing pages. The play is, in fact, in two por- 
tions; the main fcenes of the firft being founded 
upon the novel of the Countefs of Salisbury in 
«“ Painter’s Palace of Pleafure”’, while the bufinefs of 
the fecond portion is derived from Holinthed’s 
Chronicle, who took his materials from Froiffart. 
The firft two aéts are all love and paffion; the laft 
three acts all war, buftle, and change of fcene, in the 
moft vigorous ftyle of our great dramatift; unlefs we 
except fome fmaller portions, especially towards the 
clofe, where Shakefpeare feems to have allowed more 
{cope to the original author of the play upon which, 
as we imagine, he worked. Some of the defcriptions 
of military fcenes and incidents are moft vivid and 
animating ; and here and there, even in the weakeit 


fpeeches, the hand of Shakefpeare feems to have 
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thrown in a fpirit and energy beyond the reach of 
the prior dramatift. Audley’s argument againtt life, 
to which we have already adverted, and Prince 
Edward’s anfwer, which fo exactly correfponds with a 
noted paffage in “ Meafure for Meafure’, occur not far 
from the end of the play: the fame may be faid of 
the Black Prince’s moft characteriftic addrefs where, 
in a manner fo aftonifhingly Shakefpearian, he 
makes light of the overwhelming numbers of the 
enemy. As one of the ftriking evidences that the 
play was by the author of “Lucrece”, which had 
been printed two years earlier than “ Edward the 
Third” (and again the year before the fecond 
edition of the play), we may quote the clear 
allufion to the poem, put into the mouth of the 
King, upon which nobody has hitherto remarked. 
It is in thefe words, addreffed to the kneeling 
Countefs of Salisbury, in admiration of her courage 
and virtue :— ; 
“ Arise, true Englifh lady ; whom our ifle 
May better boaft of, than e’er Roman might 
Of her whofe ranfack'd treafury hath tafked 


The vain endeavour of fo many pens.” 


One of thofe “many pens” was, of courfe, that of 
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Shakefpeare, who was as undoubtedly the author of 
“Edward the Third”, as of “King John’, or perhaps 
of “ Richard the Second’. 

Elfewhere there is an allufion to Marlowe's “ Hero 
and Leander” (publifhed, as we are perfuaded 
anterior to 1598, though no fuch edition is now 
known), where the curious mifprint of /e/Zy Spout, 
for “ Hellefpont”, occurs, and which was abfurdly 
repeated by Capell in 1760, and by Dr. Delius in 
1854: we venture to fay that the latter will never 
again fpeak of “Edward the lindas @oncmor 
the P/feudo-Shake/perifche Dramen. 

It ought to be ftated that this reprint in the 
precife form and ftyle of the original (in which moft 
convenient and becoming form and ftyle we fhould 
be glad to fee all Shakefpeare’s other plays repro- 
duced), has been made not at the editor’s coft, but 
at the expenfe of a zealous friend, who has already 
done much for the illuftration of one of our great 


dramatift’s nobleft and moft popular tragedies. 


|, 32 Xe 


Maidenhead, May ist, 1874. 
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A HisroricaL PLAY. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON. 


EDWARD THE THIRD. 

EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES. 

EARLS OF WARWICK, DERBY, SALISBURY. 
LORDS AUDLEY, PERCY, MONTFORT. 

SIR WILLIAM MOUNTAGUE, SIR JOHN COPLAND. 
LopOWICK, the King’s Poet and Secretary. 

Two ESQUIRES. HERALD. 

GOBIN DE, GREY. 


JOHN, KING OF FRANCE. 

CHARLES AND PHILIP, zs sons. 

DUKE OF LORAINE. 

ROBERT OF ARTOIS, AND VILLIERS, French Lords. 
KING OF BOHEMIA. 

A POLISH CAPTAIN. ANOTHER CAPTAIN. 

Two CITIZENS AND AN INHABITANT OF CALAIS. 
A MARINER, HERALDS, AND FRENCHMEN 


DAVID, KING OF SCOTLAND. 
EARL DOUGLAS AND TWO MESSENGERS, 


PHILIPPA, QUEEN TO KING EDWARD. 
COUNTESS OF SALISBURY. 
FRENCH WOMAN. ATTENDANTS. 


Scene in England, France, and Flanders, 


KING EDWARD THE THIRD. 


ACT er oChN He 


London. A State-room in the Palace. flourifh. 


Enter KING EDWARD, followed by EDWARD PRINCE OF 


WALES, WARWICK, DERBY, AUDLEY, ARTOIS, 


and others. 


K. Edw. Robert of Artois, banifh’d though thou be, 
From France, thy native country, yet with us 
Thou fhalt retain as great a figniory ; 

For we create thee Earl of Richmond here: 
And now go forwards with our pedigree. 
Who next fucceeded [to] Philip le Beau ? 

Art. Three fons of his, which all fucceffively 
Did fit upon their father’s regal throne, 

Yet died, and left no iffue of their loins. 

K. Edw. But was my mother fifter unto thofe ? 

Art. She was, my lord; and only Ifabelle 
Was all the daughters that this Philip had ; 
Whom afterward your father took to wife, 

And from the fragrant garden of her womb 
Your gracious felf, the flower of Europe’s hope, 
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Derived is inheritor to France. 

But note the rancour of rebellious minds: 

When thus the lineage of le Beau was out, 

The French obfcur’d your mother’s privilege, 

And, though fhe were the next of blood, proclaimed 
John of the houfe of Valois, now their king. 

The reafon was, they fay, the realm of France, 
Replete with princes of great parentage, 

Ought not admit a governor to rule, 

Except he be defcended of the male ; 

And that’s the fpecial ground of their contempt, 
Wherewith they ftudy to exclude your grace : 

But they fhall find that forged ground of theirs 

To be but dufty heaps of brittle fand. 

Perhaps it will be thought a heinous thing, 

That I, a Frenchman, fhould difcover this ; 

But heaven I call to record of my vows, 

It is not hate, nor any private wrong, 

But love unto my country and the right 

Provokes my tongue thus lavifh in report. 

You are the lineal watchman of our peace, 

And John of Valois indirectly climbs : 

What then fhould fubjeéts but embrace their king ? 
And wherein may our duty more be feen 

Than, ftriving to rebate a tyrant’s pride, 

Place the true fhepherd of our commonwealth ? 

K. Edw. This counfel, Artois, like to fruitful fhowers, 
Hath added growth unto my dignity ; 
And by the fiery vigour of thy words, 
Hot courage is engender’d in my breatft, 
Which heretofore was rak’d in ignorance, 


Sei King Edward the Third. 


But now doth mount with golden wings of fame, 
And will approve fair-Ifabelle’s defcent 
Able to yoke their ftubborn necks with {teel 
That fpurn againft my fovereignty in France. 
[Cornet founded within. 

A meffenger! Lord Audley, know from whence. 

[Hait AUDLEY, who re-enters. 

Aud. The Duke of Loraine, having croff’d the feas, 


Entreats he may have conference with your highnefs. 


K. Edw. Admit him, lords, that we may hear the news. 


[Exeunt Lorps. The KING fakes his fiate. 
Re-enter LORDS, with LORAINE. 

Say, uke Loraine, wherefore art thou come? 

Lor. The moft renowned prince, King John of France, 
Doth greet thee, Edward ; and by me commands, 
That for fo much as by his liberal gift 
The Guyenne dukedom is entail’d to thee, 
Thou do him lowly homage for the fame: 
And for that purpofe, here I fummon thee 
Repair to France within thefe forty days, 
That there, according as the cuftom is, 
Thou may’ft be fworn true liegeman to the king, 
Or elfe thy title in that province dies, 
And he himfelf will repoffefs the place. 

K. Edw. See how occafion laughs me in the face! 
No fooner minded to prepare for France, 
But ftraight I am invited; nay, with threats 
Upon a penalty enjoin’d to come. 
'Twere but a foolifh part to fay him nay.— 
Loraine, return this anfwer to thy lord: 
I mean to vifit him, as he requetts ; 
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But how? Not fervilely difpos’d to bend, 
But, like a conqueror, to make him bow. 
His lame unpolifh’d fhifts are come to light, 
And truth hath pull’d the vizor from his face, 
That fet a glofs upon his arrogance. 
Dare he command a fealty in me? 
Tell him, the crown that he ufurps is mine, 
And where he fets his foot he ought to kneel. 
*Tis not a petty dukedom that I claim, 
But all the whole dominions of the realm, 
Which if with grudging he refufe to yield 
Pll take away thofe borrow’d plumes of his, 
And fend him naked to the wildernefs. 
Lor. Then, Edward, here, in fpite of all thy lords, 
I do pronounce defiance to thy face. 
Prince Edw. Defiance, Frenchman! We rebound it back 
Even to the bottom of thy mafter’s throat ; 
And (be it fpoke with reverence of the king, 
My gracious father, and thefe other lords) 
I hold thy meffage but as fcurrilous, 
And him that fent thee, like the lazy drone 
Crept up by ftealth unto the eagle’s neft; 
From whence we'll fhake him with fo rough a ftorm 
As others fhall be warned by his harm. 
Warw. Bid him leave off the lion’s cafe he wears, 
Left, meeting with the lion in the field, 
He chance to tear him piecemeal for his pride. 
Art, The foundeft counfel I can give his grace 
Is to furrender, ere he be conftrained : 
A voluntary mifchief hath lefs fcorn, 
Than when reproach with violence is born. 


J 
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Lor. Regenerate traitor,! viper to the place 
Where thou waft fofter’d in thine infancy, 
[Drawing his fword. 
Bear’{t thou a part in this confpiracy ? 
K. Edw. Loraine, behold the fharpnefs of this fteel. 
[Drawing his fword. 
Fervent defire that fits againft my heart 
Is far more thorny pricking than this blade, 
That, with the nightingale, I fhall be fcarr’d 
As oft as I difpofe myfelf to reft, 
Until my colours be difplay’d in France. 
This is thy final anfwer; fo, begone. 
Lor. It is not that, nor any Englifh brave, 
Afflicts me fo as doth his poifon’d view. 
That is moft falfe fhould moft of all be true. 
[Axeunt LORAINE and followers. 
K. Edw. Now, lords, our fleeting bark is under fail : 
Our gage is thrown, and war is foon begun, 
But not fo quickly brought unto an end. 
Enter SIR WILLIAM MOUNTAGUE. 
But wherefore comes Sir William Mountague ? 
How ftands the league between the Scot and us? 
Moun. Crack’d and diffever’d, my renowned lord. 
The treacherous king no fooner was informed 
Of your withdrawing of your army back, 
But, straight forgetting of his former oath, 
He made invafion on the bordering towns. 
Berwick is won, Newcaftle fpoil’d and loft ; 


1 REGENERATE traitor.] May be right, but most likely a misprint 
for degenerate. In Richard II, Act I, sc. 1, Shakespeare has 
“recreant and most degenerate traitor”. 
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And now the tyrant hath begirt with siege 
The caftle of Roxborough, where enclofed 
The Countefs Salisbury is like to perifh. 
K. Edw. That is thy daughter, Warwick, is it not, 
Whofe husband hath in Bretagne fervd fo long, 
About the planting of Lord Montfort there ? 
War. It is, my lord. 
K. Edw Ignoble David! haft thou none to grieve 
But filly ladies with thy threatening arms ? 
But I will make you fhrink your fnaily horns. 
First, therefore, Audley, let this be thy charge: 
Go levy footmen for our wars in France. 
And, Ned, take mufter of our men at arms, 
In every shire elect a feveral band. 
Let them be foldiers of a lufty fpirit, 
Such as dread nothing but difhonour’s blot : 
Be wary, therefore, fince we do commence 
A famous war, and with fo mighty a nation. 
Derby, be thou ambaffador for us 
Unto our father-in-law, the Earl of Hainault : 
Make him acquainted with our enterprife ; 
And likewife will him, with our own allies 
That are in Flanders, to folicit, too, 
The Emperor of Almaigne in our name. 
Myfelf, while you are jointly thus employed, 
Will with thefe forces that I have at hand 
March, and once more repulfe the traitorous Scots. 
But, firs, be refolute : we fhall have wars 
On every fide :—and, Ned, thou muft begin 
Now to forget thy ftudy and thy books, 
And ure thy fhoulders to an armour’s weight. 
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P. Edw. As cheerful sounding to my youthful fpleen 
This tumult is of war's increafing broils, 
As at the coronation of a king 
The joyful clamours of the people are, 
When “ Ave, Cefar,” they pronounce aloud. 
Within this fchool of honour I fhall learn 
Either to facrifice my foes to death, 
Or in a rightful quarrel fpend my breath. 
Then, cheerfully forward! each a feveral way: 
In great affairs tis naught to ufe delay. 

| Haeunt omnes. 


SCENETIIT. 
Roxborough: before the Cafile. 


Enter the COUNTESS OF SALISBURY and certain of her 
people, upon the walls. 


Count, Alas! how much in vain my poor eyes gaze 
For fuccour that my fovereign should fend! 
Ah, coufin Mountague, I fear thou wanteft 
The lively fpirit fharply to folicit, 
With vehement fuit, the king in my behalf: 
Thou doft not tell him what a grief it is 
To be the fcornful captive to a Scot ; 
Either to be wooed with broad untuned oaths, 
Or forced by rough infulting barbarifm. 
Thou doft not tell him, if he here prevail, 
How much they will deride us in the north ; 
And in their vile uncivil {kipping jigs, 
Bray forth their conqueft and our overthrow, 
Even in the barren, bleak, and fruitlefs air. 
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Enter KING DAVID and Forces, with DOUGLAS, 
LORAINE, and others. 


I muft withdraw: the everlafting foe 

Comes to the wall. I'll clofely ftep afide, 

And lift their babble,” blunt and full of pride.  [etering. 
K. Dav. My lord of Loraine, to our brother of France 

Commend us, as the man in Chriftendom 

Whom we moft reverence, and entirely love. 

Touching your embaffage, return and fay 

That we with England will not enter parley, 

Nor never make fair weather, or take truce, 

But burn their neighbour towns, and fo persift 

With eager roads beyond their city York: 

And never fhall our bonny riders retft, 

Nor rufting canker? have the time to eat 

Their light born fnaffles, nor their nimble fpurs ; 

Nor lay afide their jacks of gymold mail, 

Nor hang their {taves of grained Scottifh afh 

In peaceful wise upon their city walls, 

Nor from their button’d tawney leathern belts 

Difmifs their biting whinyards, till your king 

Cry out “Enough! fpare England now for pity.’ 

Farewell ; and tell him that you leave us here 

Before this caftle: fay, you came from us 

Even when we had that yielded to our hands. 
Lor. 1 take my leave, and fairly will return 

Your acceptable greeting to my king. Wie ai 


2 “ Babble” of the 4to 1596 is misprinted vaddle in the 4to £599. 
’ Nor rusting canker.] It is “Nor rust in canker” in both the old 
copies : Capell’s emendation. 
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K. Dav. Now, Douglas, to our former tafk again, 
For the divifion of this certain f{poil. 
Doug. My liege, I crave the lady and no more. 
K. Dav. Nay, foft ye, fir; firft I muft make my choice, 
And firft I do befpeak her for myfelf. 
Doug. Why then, my liege, let me enjoy her jewels. 
K. Dav. Thofe are her own, ftill liable to her ; 
And who inherits her hath thofe withal. 


Enter a MESSENGER, 77 haste. 
Mes. My liege, as we were pricking on the hills 
To fetch in booty, marching hitherward 
We might defcry a mighty hoft of men. 
The fun, reflecting on the armour, fhewed 
A field of plate, a wood of pikes advanced : 
Bethink your highnefs fpeedily herein. 
An eafy march within four hours will bring 
The hindmoft rank unto this place, my liege. 
K. Dav. Diflodge, diflodge! It is the King of Engiand. 
Doug. Jemmy, my man, faddle my bonny black. 
K. Dav. Mean’ft thou to fight ? Douglas, we are too weak. 
Doug. 1 know it well, my liege, and therefore flee. 
Count (coming forward). My lords of Scotland, will ye 
ay and drink? 
K. Dav. She mocks at us: Douglas, I can’t endure it. 
Count. Say, my lord, which is he muft have the 
lady, 
And which her jewels? Iam fure, my lords, 
Ye will not hence ’till you have fhar'd the fpoils. 
K. Dav. She heard the meffenger, and heard our talk ; 
And now that comfort makes her fcorn at us, 
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Enter another MESSENGER. 
Mes. Arm, my good lord! O! we are all furprifed ! 
Count. After the French ambaffador, my liege, 
And tell him that you dare not ride to York: 
Excufe it, that your bonny horfe is lame. 
K. Dav. She heard that, too :* intolerable grief ! 
Woman, farewell. Although I do not ftay 
[Alarum. Exeunt SCOTS. 
Count. ’Tis not for fear: and yet you run away.— 
O happy comfort! Welcome to our houfe! 
The confident and boifterous boafting Scot, 
That fwore before my walls they would not back 
For all the armed power of this land, 
With facelefs fear, that ever turns his back, 
Turn’d hence, again the blafting north-eaft wind, 
Upon the bare report and name of arms! 
Enter MOUNTAGUE and others. 
Oh fummer’s day! fee where my coufin comes. 
Moun. How fares my aunt ?—We are not Scots: 
Why do you fhut your gates again{t your friends ? 
Count. Well may I give a welcome, coz,’ to thee, 
For thou com’ft well to chafe my foes from hence. 
Moun. The king himfelf is come in perfon hither. 
Dear aunt, defcend, and gratulate his highnefs. 
Count. How may I entertain his majefty, 
To fhew my duty and his dignity ? 
[Eazt from the walls. 


4 “ 77e heard that too” in the old copies. 
> “ A welcome, coz, to thee”: it is couszz in the old copies, but the 
line requires one syllable, or that ‘‘ cousin” should be spoken in the 
time of one syllable. Just above is a line two syllables short of the 
measure, and Capell inserted “ Why, aunt”. 
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Flourish. Entey KING EDWARD, WARWICK, ARTOIS, 
and others. 


K. Edw. What! are the ftealing foxes fled and gone 
Before we could uncouple at their heels ? 

War. They are, my liege; but with a cheerful cry, 
Hot hounds and hardy, chafe them at the heels. 


Re-enter COUNTESS, attended. 


K. Edw. This is the countefs, Warwick, is it not ? 
War. Even fhe, my liege, whofe beauty tyrants fear, 
As a May bloffom which® pernicious winds 
Have fullied, wither’d, overcaft and done. 
K. Edw. Hath fhe been fairer, Warwick, than fhe is ? 
War. My gracious king, fair is fhe not at all, 
If that herfelf were by to {tain herfelf, 
As I have feen her when fhe was herfelf. 
K. Edw. What ftrange enchantment lurk’d in those her 
eyes, 
When they excell’d this excellence they have, 
That now her dim decline hath power to draw 
My fubject eyes from piercing majefty 
To gaze on her with doting admiration ! 
Count. In duty lower than the ground I kneel, 
And for my dull knees bow my feeling heart 
To witnefs my obedience to your highnefs, 
With many millions of a subject’s thanks 
For this your royal prefence, whose approach 
Hath driven war and danger from my gate. 
K. Edw. Lady, ftand up. I come to bring thee peace, 
However thereby I have purchaf’d war. 


6 “ Which” is wéfh in the copy of 1596 only. 
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14 King Edward the Third. [Se.2g. 


Count. No war to you, my liege: the Scots are gone, 
And gallop home toward Scotland with their hafte. 

K. Edw. Left yielding here I pine in shameful love, 
Come, we'll purfue the Scots. Artois, away ! 

Count. A little while, my gracious fovereign, ftay ; 
And let the power of a mighty king 
Honour our roof. My husband in the wars, 

When he fhall hear it, will triumph for joy: 
Then, dear my liege, now niggard not your {ftate, 
Being at the wall, enter our homely gate. 

K. Edw. Pardon me, countefs ; I will come no near: 
I dream’d to-night of treafon, and I fear. 

Count. Far from this place let ugly treafon lie! 

Kt. Edw. No farther off than her confpiring eye, 
Which fhoots infected poifon in my heart, 

Beyond repulfe of wit, or cure of art. 
Now, in the fun alone it doth not lie, 
With light to take light from a mortal eye ; 
For here two day ftars, that mine eye would fee, 
More than the fun fteal mine own light from me. 
Contemplative defire; defire to be 
In contemplation that may mafter thee. 
Warwick, Artois, to horfe, and let’s away! 
Count. What might I fpeak to make my fovereign 
{tay ? 

K. Edw. What needs a tongue to fuch a fpeaking eye, 
That more perfuades than winning oratory ? 

Count. Let not thy prefence, like the April fun, 
Flatter our earth, and fuddenly be done. 
More happy do not make our outward wall, 
That thou wilt grace our inward houfe withal. 


Act iu. Sc.1.] King Edward the Third. 15 


Our houfe, my liege, is like a country {wain, 
Whose habit rude, and manners blunt and plain, 
Prefageth nought ; yet inly beautified 

With bounty’s riches, and fair hidden pride-; 
For where the golden ore doth buried lie, 

The ground, undeck’d with nature’s tapeftry, 
Seems barren, fere, unfertile, fruitlefs, dry ; 

And where the upper turf of earth doth boatt 
His pied perfumes and party-coloured coft, 
Delve there and find this iffue, and their pride 
To fpring from ordure, and corruption’s fide : 
But to make up my all too long compare, 
These ragged walls no teftimony are 

What is within; but, like a cloak, doth hide 
From weather's wafte’ the under garnifh’d pride. 
More gracious than my terms can let thee be, 
Entreat thyfelf to ftay a while with me. 

K. Edw. As wife as fair! What fond fit can be heard, 
When wifdom keeps the gate as beauty’s guard ?— 
Countefs, albeit my bufinefs urgeth me, 

It thall attend, while I attend on thee.— 
Come on, my lords, here will I hoft to-night. 
. [Exveunt ones. 


Meee eh, Galeri goes: 
The Garden of Roxborough Castle. 


Enter LODOWICK. 


Lod. I might perceive his eye in her eye lost, 
His ear to drink her fweet tongue’s utterance, 


7 “From weather’s waste” is “from weather’s wes¢” in both the 
original impressions ; and so Capell gave it. 
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And changing paffion, like inconftant clouds 
That rack’d upon the carriage of the winds 
Increafe and die, in his difturbed cheeks. 
Lo! when the blufh’d, even then did he look pale ; 
As if her cheeks, by fome enchanted power, 
attracted had the cherry blood from his ; 
Anon, with reverent fear when fhe grew pale, 
His cheeks put on their fcarlet ornaments ; 
But no more like her oriental red 
Than brick to coral, or live things to dead. 
Why did he, then, thus counterfeit her looks ? 
If fhe did bluth, ’twas tender modeft fhame, 
Being in the facred prefence of a king : 
If he did blufh, ’twas red immodeft fhame 
To vail his eyes amifs,® being a king : 
If fhe look’d pale, ’twas filly woman’s fear 
To bear herself in prefence of a king : 
If he look’d pale, it was with guilty fear 
To dote amifs, being a mighty king. 
Then Scottifh wars farewell: I fear ’twill prove 
A lingering Englifh fiege of peevith love. 
Here comes his highnefs, walking all alone. 
[Lop. stands back. 
K. Edw. (entering). She is grown more fairer far fince 
I came hither, 
Her voice more filver every word than other, 
Her wit more fluent. What a ftrange difcourfe 
Unfolded fhe of David and his Scots ! 


8 “To vail his eyes”, z.e., to dower his eyes: it is “ To wazle his 
eyes” in the old editions. 
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“Even thus”, quoth fhe, he fpake; and then fpake broad 

With epithets and accents of the Scot, 

But fomewhat better than the Scot could fpeak : 

“And thus”, quoth fhe, and answer’d then herfelf ; 

For who could fpeak like her ? but fhe herfelf 

Breathes from the wall an angel’s note from heaven 

Of {weet defiance to her barbarous foes. 

When fhe would talk of peace, methinks, her tongue 

Commanded war to prifon : when of war, 

It waken’d Czfar from his Roman grave 

To hear war beautified by her difcourse. 

Wifdom is foolifhness but in her tongue, 

Beauty a flander but in her fair face: 

There is no fummer but in her cheerful looks, 

Nor frofty winter but in her difdain. 

I cannot blame the Scots that did befiege her, 

For fhe is all the treafure of our land, 

But call them cowards that they ran away, 

Having fo rich and fair a caufe to ftay.— 

Art thou there, Lodowick? Give me ink and paper. 
Lod. I will, my fovereign. 
K. Edw. And bid the lords hold on their play at chefs, 

For we will walk and meditate alone. 
Lod. I will, my liege. ae nae 
K. Edw. This fellow is well-read in poetry, 

And hath a lufty and perfuafive fpirit : 

I will acquaint him with my paffion, 

Which he fhall fhadow with a veil of lawn, 

Through which the queen of beauty’s queen fhall fee 

Herfelf, the ground of my infirmity. 
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King Edward the Third. [ ACT IL. 


Re-enter LODOWICK. 


Haft thou pen, ink, and paper ready, Lodowick ? 
Lod. Ready, my liege. 
K. Edw. Then, in the fummer arbour fit by me; 
Make it our council houfe, our cabinet: 
Since green our thoughts, green be the conventicle, 
Where we will eafe us by difburdening them. 
Now, Lodowick, invocate fome golden mufe 
To bring thee hither an enchanted pen, 
That may for fighs fet down true fighs indeed, 
Talking of grief to make thee really? groan ; 
And when thou writ’ft of tears, encouch the word, 
Before and after, with fuch fweet laments 
That it may raife drops in a Tartar’s eye, 
And make a flint-heart Scythian pitiful ; 
For fo much moving hath a poet’s pen. 
Then, if thou be a poet, move thou fo, 
And be enriched by thy fovereign’s love: 
For if the touch of {weet concordant ftrings 
Could force attendance! in the ears of hell, 
How much more fhall the {train of poet’s wit 
Beguile and ravifh foft and humane minds! 
Lod. To whom, my lord, thall I direct my ftile ? 
i. Edw. To one that fhames the fair, and fots the wife, 
Whose body is an abftract, or a brief, 
Contains each general virtue in the world. 
“ Better than beautiful” thou muft begin: 


° “To make thee veady groan” in the editions of 1596 and 1599. 
* “Could force attendance”. So both the old copies, but perhaps 
a misprint for a¢fendion. 
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Devife for fair a fairer word than fair, 
And every ornament that thou would’st praise 
Fly it a pitch above the foar of praife. 

For flattery fear thou not to be convicted, 

For were thy admiration ten times more, 

Ten times ten thoufand more the worth exceeds 
Of that thou art to praife, thy praife’s worth. 
Begin : I will to contemplate the while. 

Forget not to fet down, how paffionate, 

How heart fick, and how full of languifhment 
Her beauty makes me. 

Lod, Write I to a woman ? 

K. Edw. What beauty elfe could triumph over me, 
Or who but women do our love lays greet ? 

What! think’{t thou I did bid thee praife a horfe ? 

Lod. Of what condition or eftate fhe is, 

’Twere requifite that I fhould know, my lord. 

K. Edw. Of fuch eftate, that her’s is as a throne, 
And my eftate the footftool where fhe treads : 
Then may’ft thou judge what her condition is 
By the proportion of her mightinefs. 

Write on, while I perufe her in my thoughts : 

Her voice to music or the nightingale, 

To mufic every fummer leaping {wain 

Compares his fun burnt lover, when fhe fpeaks ; 

And why fhould I fpeak of the nightingale ? 

The nightingale fings of adulterate wrong, 

And that compar’d is too fatirical : 

For fin, though fin, would not be fo efteemed, 

But rather virtue fin, fin virtue deemed. 
Her hair far fofter than the filkworm’s twift, 
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Like as a flattering glafs doth make more fair 
The yellow amber.—Like a flattering glafs 
Comes in too foon; for writing of her eyes 
Ill fay, that like a glafs they catch the fun, 
And thence the hot reflection doth rebound 
Againft my breaft, and burns my heart within. 
Ah! what a world of defcant makes my foul 
Upon this voluntary ground of love.— 
Come, Lodowick, haft thou turn’d thy ink to gold? 
If not, but write in letters capital 
My miftrefs name, 
And it will gild thy paper.—Read, lord,” read ! 
Fill thou the empty hollows of mine ears 
With the {weet hearing of thy poetry. 
Lod. I have not to a period brought her praife, 
Kk. Edw. Her praife is as my love—both infinite ; 
Which apprehend fuch violent extremes 
That they difdain an ending period. 
Her beauty hath no match but my affection : 
Her’s more than moft, mine moft, and more than more: 
Her’s more to praife than tell the fea by drops: 
Nay more, than drop the maffy earth by fands, 
And fand by fand® print them in memory. 
Then, wherefore talk’{t thou of a period 
To that which craves unended admiration ? 
Read ! let us hear. 


2 “ Read, lord, read.” So the old copies, but young Lodowick was 
not a peer, and possibly it ought to run, “ Read, /ad, read”; or “lord” 
might possibly be taken as an exclamation of impatience—“ Read, 
lord! read.” 

3 In the old copies it is “ And sazd by sazd”: Capell’s emendation. 


Serle King Edward the Third. 


Lod. (reads). “More fair and chafte than is the queen of 


fhades.” 


K. Edw. That line hath two faults, grofs and palpable. 


Compar’ft thou her to the pale queen of night, 
Who, being fet in dark, feems therefore light ? 
What is fhe when the fun lifts up his head, 
But like a fading taper, dim and dead ? 

My love shall brave the eye of heaven at noon, 
And, being unmafk’d, outshine the golden fun. 


Lod. What is the other fault, my fovereign lord ? 


K. Edw. Read o’er the line again. 

Lod. (reads). “More fair and chafte.” 

K. Edw. 1 did not bid thee talk of chaftity, 
To ranfack fo the treafon of her mind, 
For I would rather have her chas’d, than chafte. 
Out with the moon-line! I will none of it ; 
And let me have her liken’d to the fun. 
Say she hath thrice more fplendour than the fun, 
That her perfection emulates the fun ; 
That she breeds fweets as plenteous as the fun, 
That she doth thaw cold winter like the fun, 
That she doth cheer fresh fummer like the fun, 
That she doth dazzle gazers like the fun; 
And in this application of the fun, 
Bid her be free and general as the fun, 
Who {miles upon the bafeft weed that grows, 
As lovingly as on the fragrant rofe.— 
Let’s fee what follows that fame moonlight line. 


Lod. (reads). “More fair and chafte than is the queen of 


fhades ; 
More bold in conftancy’— 
K. Edw. In conftancy! than who? 
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Lod. (reads), “Than Judith was.” 
K. Edw. Oh monftrous line! Put in the next a fword, 
And I fhall woo her to cut off my head. 
Blot, blot, good Lodowick.—Let us hear the next. 
Lod. There's all that yet is done. 
Kk. Edw. I thank thee, then: thou haft done little ill; 
But what is done is paffing, paffing ill. 
No: let the captain talk of boifterous war, 
The prifoner of immured dark conftraint, 
The fick man beft fets down the pangs of death, 
The man that ftarves the fweetnefs of a feaft, 
The frozen foul the benefit of fire, 
And every grief his happy oppofite: 
Love cannot found well but in lovers’ tongues. 
Give me the pen and paper: I will write. 
Enter the COUNTESS. 
But foft! here comes the treafure of my {pirit— 
Lodowick, thou know’ft not how to draw a battle. 
Thefe wings, thefe flankers, and thefe fquadrons 
Argue in thee defective difcipline : 
Thou fhould’f{t have placed this here, this other here. 
Count. Pardon my boldnefs, my thrice gracious lord: 
Let my intrufion here be call’d my duty, 
That comes to fee my fovereign how he fares. 
Edw. (to Lod.). Go, draw the fame: I tell thee in what 
form. 
Lod. I go. [ Aree. 
Count. Sorry I am to fee my liege fo fad. 
What may thy fubject do, to drive from thee 
This gloomy confort, fullen melancholy ? 
i. Edw. Ah lady! Iam blunt and cannot ftrew 
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The flowers of folace in a ground of fhame. 
Since I came hither, Countefs, I am wronged. 

Count. Now, God forbid that any in my houfe 
Should think my fovereign wrong. Thrice gentle king, 
Acquaint me with your caufe of difcontent. 

Kk. Edw. How near, then, fhall I be to remedy ? 

Count. As near, my liege, as all my woman’s power 
Can pawn itfelf to buy thy remedy. 

K. Edw. If thou fpeak’ft true, then have I my redrefs. 
Engage thy power to redeem my joys, 

And I am joyful, Countefs ; elfe I die. 

Count, I will, my liege. 

K. Edw. Swear, Countefs, that thou wilt. 

Count. By heaven, I will. 

K. Edw. Then, take thyfelf a little way afide, 

And tell thyfelf, a king doth dote on thee: 

Say that within thy power it doth lie 

To make him happy ; and that thou haft {worn 
To give me all the joy within thy power. 

Do this, and tell me when I fhall be happy. 

Connt. All this is done, my thrice dread fovereign. 
That power of love, that I have power to give, 

Thou haft with all devout obedience: 
Employ me how thou wilt in proof thereof. 

K. Edw. Thou hear’ft me fay that Ido dote on thee. 

Count. If on my beauty, take it if thou canft: 
Though little, I do prize it ten times lefs : 

If on my virtue, take it if thou canft, 

For virtues ftore by giving doth augment : 

Be it on what it will, that I can give 
And thou canft take away, inherit it. 
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K. Edw. It is thy beauty that I would enjoy. 
Count. O! were it painted, I would wipe it off, 
And difpoffefs myfelf to give it thee ; 
But, fovereign, it is folder’d to my life: 
Take one and both; for, like an humble shadow, 
It haunts the funfhine of my fummer’s life. 
K. Edw. But thou may’ft lend it me to fport withal. 
Count. As eafy may my intellectual foul 
Be lent away, and yet my body live, 
As lend my body, palace to my soul, 
Away from her, and yet retain my soul. 
My body is her bower, her court, her abbey, 
And fhe an angel pure, divine, unfpotted. 
If I fhould lend her houfe, my lord, to thee, 
I kill my poor foul, and my poor foul me. 
K. Edw. Did’ft thou not fwear to give me what I would? 
Connt. I did, my lord, fo what you would I could. 
K. Edw. Twith no more of thee than thou may’ft give ; 
Nor beg I do not, but I rather buy, 
That is, thy love; and for that love of thine 
In rich exchange I tender to thee mine. 
Count. But that your lips were facred, my lord, 
You would prophane the holy name of love. 
That love you offer me you cannot give, 
For Czefar owes that tribute to his queen: 
That love you beg of me I cannot give, 
For Sarah owes that duty to her lord. 
He that doth clip or counterfeit your ftamp 
Shall die, my lord : and will your facred felf 
Commit high treafon ’gainft the King of Heaven 
To ftamp his image in forbidden metal, 


Soads King Edward the Third. 


Forgetting your allegiance and your oath ? 
In violating marriage facred law 

You break a greater honour than yourfelf. 
To bea king is of a younger house 

Than to be married: your progenitor, 

Sole reigning Adam on the univerfe, 

By God was honour'’d for a married man, 
But not by him anointed for a king. 

It is a penalty to break your ftatutes, 
Though not ena¢ted by your highnefs hand ; 
But how much more to infringe the holy act, 
Made by the mouth of God, feal’d with his hand! 
I know my fovereign, in my husband’s love 
Who now doth loyal fervice in his wars, 
Doth but to try the wife of Salifbury, 
Whether fhe will hear a wanton’s tale or no. 
Left being therein guilty by my ftay, 

From that, not from my liege, I turn away. 


Pia 


K. Edw. Whether is her beauty by her words divine, 


Or are her words fweet chaplains to her beauty ? 
Like as the wind doth beautify a fail, 

And as a fail becomes the unfeen wind, 

So do her words her beauties, beauties words. 
Oh! that I were a honey gathering bee 

To bear the comb of virtue from this flower, 
And not a poifon-fucking envious fpider 

To turn the juice I take* to deadly venom ! 
Religion is auftere, and beauty gentle ; 


4 To turn the juice I take] It is “wzce I take” in the old quartos 


—an easy misprint, which, however, Capell preserved. 
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Too ftrict a guardian for fo fair a weed.° 

O, that fhe were as is the air to me! 

Why, fo fhe is ; for when I would embrace her, 

This do I—and catch nothing but myfelf. 

I muft enjoy her, for I cannot beat 

With reafon and reproof fond love away. 
Linter WARWICK. 

Here comes her father: I will work with him, 

To bear my colours in this field of love. 

War. How is it that my fovereign is fo fad ? 
May I with pardon know your highnefs’ grief, 
And that my old endeavour will remove it, 

It fhall not cumber long your majesty. 

Kk. Edw. A kind and voluntary gift thou offereft, 

That I was forward to have begg’d of thee. 

But, O thou world! great nurfe of flattery, 

Why doft thou tip men’s tongues with golden words, 
And peize their deeds with weight of heavy lead, 
That fair performance cannot follow promife ? 

O, that a man might hold the heart’s clofe book, 
And choke the lavifh tongue, when it doth utter 
The breath of falfehood, not character’d there! 

War. Far be it from the honour of my age, 
That I fhould owe bright gold, and render lead! 
Age is a cynick, not a flatterer. 

I fay again, that if I knew your grief, 
And that by me it may be leffened, 
My proper harm fhould buy your highnefs’ good. 


5 Capell altered ‘ weed” to ward, and perhaps rightly ; but ‘* weed” 
may stand, in reference to the preceding figure. 


Sul. King Edward the Third. 
K. Edw. Thefe are the vulgar tenders of false men, 
That never pay the duty of their words. 
Thou wilt not ftick to fwear what thou haft faid, 
But when thou know’ft my grief’s condition, 
This rafh difgorged vomit of thy word 
Thou wilt eat up again, and leave me helplefs. 
War. By heaven, I will not, though your majefty 
Did bid me run upon your fword, and die. 
Kt. Edw. Say that my grief is no way medicinable, 
But by the lofs and bruifing of thine honour. 
War. If nothing but that lofs may vantage you, 
I would account that lofs my vantage too. 
K. Edw. Think’ft that thou can’{t unfwear® thy oath 
again ? 
War. I cannot, nor I would not, if I could. 
K. Edw. But if thou doft, what fhall I fay to thee? 
War, What may be faid of any perjur’d villain, 
That breaks the facred warrant of an oath. 
K. Edw. What wilt thou fay to one that breaks an oath? 
War. That he hath broke his faith with God and man, 
And from them both ftands excommunicate. 
K. Edw, What office were it to fuggeft a man 
To break a lawful and religious vow ? 
War. An office for the devil, not for man. 
K. Edw. That devil’s office muft thou do for me, 
Or break thy oath, or cancel all the bonds 
Of love and duty twixt thyfelf-and me. 
And therefore, Warwick, if thou art thyfelf, 
The lord and mafter of the word and oath, 


6 “Thou can wzuswer.” Capell’s emendation of the quartos. 
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Go to thy daughter, and in my behalf 
Command her, woo her, win her any ways, 
To be my miftrefs and my fecret love. 
I will not ftand to hear thee make reply : 
Thy oath break hers, or let thy fovereign die. 
[Eait KING EDWARD. 
War. O doting king! or detestable office ! 
Well may I tempt myfelf to wrong myfelf, 
When he hath fworn me by the name of God 
To break a vow made in the name of God. 
What if I fwear by this right hand of mine 
To cut this right hand off? the better way 
Were to prophane the idol, than confound it. 
But neither will I do: I'll keep my oath, 
And to my daughter make a recantation 
Of all the virtue I have preach’d to her: 
I'll fay, fhe muft forget her husband, Salisbury, 
If fhe remember to embrace the king: 
I'll fay, an oath may eafily be broken, 
But not fo eafily pardon’d, being broken : 
I’ll fay, it is true charity to love, 
But not true love to be fo charitable : 
I'll fay, his greatnefs may bear out the fhame, 
But not his kingdom can buy out the fin: 
T’ll fay, it is my duty to perfuade, 
But not her honefty to give confent. 
Enter the COUNTESS. 
See where fhe comes! Was never father had, 
Againft his child, an embaffage fo bad. 
Count. My lord and father, I have fought for you. 
My mother and the peers importune you 
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To keep in prefence of his majesty, 

And do your beft to make his highnefs merry. 
War. How fhall I enter in this gracelefs errand ? 

I muft not call her child; for where’s the father 

That will in fuch a fuit feduce his child? 

Then, wife of Salisbury, fhall I fo begin ? 

No; he’s my friend, and where is found the friend 

That will do friendfhip fuch endamagement ? 

Neither my daughter, nor my dear friend’s wife. 

I am not Warwick, as thou think’{t I am, 

But an attorney from the court of hell, 

That thus have houfed my fpirit in his form, 

To do a meffage to thee from the king. 

The mighty king of England dotes on thee : 

He that hath power to take away thy life, 

Hath power to take thine honour: then, confent 

To pawn thine honour rather than thy life. 

Honour is often loft and got again ; 

But life, once gone, hath no recovery. 

The fun that withers hay doth nourifh grafs ; 

The king that would diftain thee will advance thee. 

The poets write, that great Achilles’ {pear 

Could heal the wound it made: the moral is, 

What mighty men mifdo they can amend. 

The lion doth become his bloody jaws, 

And grace his foragement by being mild 

When vaffal fear lies trembling at his feet. 

The king will in his glory hide thy fhame ; 

And thofe that gaze on him to find out thee 

Will lofe their eyefight looking in the fun. 

What can one drop of poifon harm the fea, 
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Whose hugy vaftures’ can digeft the ill, 
And make it lofe his operation. 
The king’s great name will temper their mifdeeds, 
And give the bitter potion of reproach 
A fugar’d, fweet, and moft delicious tafte. 
Besides, it is no harm to do the thing, 
Which without fhame could not be left undone. 
Then have I, in his majefty’s behalf, 
Apparel’d fin in virtuous fentences, 
And dwell upon thy anfwer in his fuit. 

Count. Unnatural befiege! Woe me unhappy, 
To have efcap’d the danger of my foes, 
And to be ten times worfe invir’d® by friends. 
Hath he no means to ftain my honeft blood 
But to corrupt the author of my blood ? 
To be his fcandalous and vile folicitor ? 
No marvel though the branch? be then infected 
When poifon hath encompaffed the root ; 
No marvel though the leprous infant die, 
When the ftern dam envenometh the dug. 
Why then, give fin a paffport to offend, 
And youth the dangerous rein of liberty: 
Blot out the ftrict forbidding of the law, 
And cancel every canon that prefcribes 
A fhame for fhame, or penance for offence. 


7 “Whose hugy vastures.” Possibly a misprint for vastnes, z.e. 

co) ? ? 

vastness : we know of no other instance of the use of “ vastures”: in 

“Measure for Measure” (Act III, sc. 1) Shakespeare has “ vastidity”. 

) y 

8 “invir’d by friends”: in the 4to 1596 the spelling is zxwerd: “in- 
vierd” is from the latter 4to : the meaning is evident. 

° In the old copies “ branch” is injuriously in the plural. 
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No: let me die, if his too boift’rous will 
Will have it fo, before I will confent 
To be an aétor in his gracelefs luft. 


War. Why now thou fpeak’{t as I would 


{peak ! 
And mark, how I unfay my words again. 
An honourable grave is more efteemed, 
Than the polluted clofet of a king: 
The greater man, the greater is the thing, 
Be it good or bad, that he fhall undertake. 
An unreputed mote, flying in the fun, 
Prefents a greater fubftance than it is: 
The frefheft fummer’s day doth fooneft taint 
The loathed carrion that it feems to kifs : 
Deep are the blows made with a mighty axe. 
That fin doth ten times aggravate itfelf 
That is committed in a holy place: 
An evil deed done by authority 
Is fin and fubornation: deck an ape 
In tiffue, and the beauty of the robe 
Adds but the greater fcorn unto the beaft. 
A spacious field of reafons could I urge 
Between his glory,! daughter, and thy fhame: 
That poifon fhews worft in a golden cup; 


Dark night feems darker by the lightning flafh: 


Lillies that fefter fmell far worfe than weeds, 
And every glory that inclines to fin 
The fhame is treble by the oppofite. 


1 “Between his glory.” Glory is gloomy in the quartos. 


excellent emendation. 
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So leave I with my bleffing in thy bofom, 
Which then convert to a moft heavy curfe, 
When thou convert’{t from honour’s golden name 


To the black faction of bed-blotting fhame. Beer: 
Count. Vl follow thee: and when my mind turns fo, 
My body fink my foul in endlefs woe! Bees 

SCENE II. 


A room in Roxborough Castle. 
Enter DERBY and AUDLEY. 


Derb. Thrice noble Audley, well encounter’d here. 
How is it with our fovereign and his peers ? 

Aud. Tis full a fortnight fince I faw his highnefs, 
What time he fent me forth to mufter men, ) 
Which I accordingly have done, and bring them hither 
In fair array before his majefty. 

What news, my lord of Derby, from the emperor ? 

Derb. “As good as we defire. The emperor 
Hath yielded to his highnefs friendly aid, 

And makes our king Lieutenant General 

In all his lands and large dominions. 

Then vza/ for the fpacious bounds of France. 
Aud. What, doth his highnefs leap to hear this news ? 
Derb. 1 have not yet found time to open them. 

The King is in his clofet malcontent ; 

For what I know not, but he gave in charge, 

Till after dinner none fhould interrupt him. 

The Countefs Salisbury, and her father Warwick, 

Artois and all, look underneath the brows. 

Aud. Undoubtedly, then, fomething is amifs. 
[Trumpets found within. 
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Derb, The trumpets found: the king is now abroad. 
Enter KING EDWARD. 

Aud. Here comes his highnefs. 

Derb. Befall my fovereign all my fovereign’s wifh! 

K. Edw. Ah, that thou wert a witch to make it fo ! 

Derb, The Emperor greeteth you. [Giving papers. 

K, Edw. (Afide). Would it were the Countefs! 

Derb, And hath accorded to your highnefs’ fuit. 

K. Edw. Thou lyeft: fhe hath not ; but I would fhe had. 

Aud. All love and duty to my lord the king! 

K. Edw. Well, all but one is none—What news with 
you? 

Aud. I have, my liege, levied thofe horfe and foot, 

According to your charge, and brought them hither. 

K. Edw. Then, let thofe foot trudge hence upon thofe 
horfe, 

According to our difcharge ; and begone. 

Derby, Pll look upon the Countefs’ mind anon. 

Derb. The Countefs’ mind, my liege ? 

K. Edw. I mean the Emperor’s. Leave me alone. 

Aud. What's in his mind ? 

Derb, Let’s leave him to his humour. 

[ #azt DERBY wth AUDLEY. 

K. Edw. Thus from the hearts abundance® fpeaks the 
tongue, 

Countefs for emperor: and, indeed, why not? 

She is as imperator over me; and I to her 

Am as a kneeling vaffal, that obferves 

The pleafure or difpleafure of her eye. 


2 “ Hearts aboundant in the old copies. 
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finter LODOWICK. 

What fays the more than Cleopatra’s match 
To Cefar now? 

Lod. That-yet, my liege, 
Ere night fhe will refolve your majefty. 

[Drum heard within. 
K. Edw. What drum is this that thunders forth this 
march, 

To ftart the tender Cupid in my bofom ? 
Poor fheepfkin! how it brawls with him that beateth it. 
Go, break the thundering parchment bottom out, 
And I will teach it to conduct fweet lines 
Unto the bofom of a heavenly nymph; 
For I will ufe it as my writing paper, 
And fo reduce him from a fcolding drum 
To be the herald, and dear counfel bearer, 
Betwixt a goddefs and a mighty king. 
Go, bid the drummer learn to touch the lute, 
Or hang him in the braces of his drum, 
For now we think it an uncivil thing 
To trouble heaven with fuch harfh refounds. 
Away ! [Za¢¢ LODOWICK. 
The quarrel that I have requires no arms, 
But thefe of mine; and thefe fhall meet my foe 
In a deep march of penetrable groans: 
My eyes fhall be my arrows, and my fighs 
Shall ferve me as the vantage of the wind. - 
To whirl away my {weet’ft artillery. 
Ah! but alas, fhe wins the fun of me, 
For that is fhe herfelf ; and thence it comes 
That poets term the wanton warrior blind: 
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But love hath eyes as judgment to his fteps, 
Till too much loved glory dazzles them. 


Re-enter LODOWICK. 
How now ! 
Lod. My liege, the drum that ftrook the lufty march 
Stands with Prince Edward, your thrice valiant fon. 
Enter PRINCE EDWARD.  [LOD. redzres. 
K. Edw. I fee the boy.—O ! how his mother’s face, 
Moulded in his, corrects my ftray’d defire, 
And rates my heart, and chides my thievifh eye, 
Who being rich enough in feeing her, 
Yet feeks elfewhere : and bafeft theft is that 
Which cannot check itfelf on poverty. 
Now boy, what news ? 
P. Edw. T have affembled, my dear lord and father, 
The choiceft buds of all our Englifh blood 
For our affairs in France ; and here we come 
To take direction from your majefty. 
K. Edw. Still do I fee in him delineate 
‘His mother’s vifage : thofe his eyes are hers, 
Who looking wiftly on me made me bluth ; 
For faults againft themfelves give evidence. 
Luft is a fire ; and men, like lanthorns, fhew’ 
Light luft within themfelves, even through themfelves. 
Away, loofe filks of wavering vanity ! 
Shall the large limits of fair Britany 
By me be overthrown ; and fhall I not 


3men like lanthorns shew.] The old copies have “me like 
lanthorns”, etc. Capell judiciously changed me to men, and as to “is” 
earlier in the line. 
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Mafter this little manfion of myfelf ? 
Give me an armour of eternal {teel ! 
I go to conquer kings; and fhall I, then, 
Subdue myfelf, and be my enemy’s friend ? 
It muft not be.—Come boy! forward, advance ! 
Let’s with our colours fweat the air of France! 
Lod. My liege, the Countefs, with a {miling cheer, 
Defires accefs unto your majefty. | Coming forward. 
K. Edw. Why, there it goes! that very {mile of hers 
Hath ranfom’d captive France, and fet the king, 
The Dauphin and the peers at liberty.— 
Go, leave me, Ned, and revel with thy friends. 
[Zait PRINCE EDWARD. 
Thy mother is but black ; and thou, like her, 
Doft put into my mind how foul fhe is. 
[Zo LopowIck.] Go, fetch the Countefs hither in thy 
hand, 

And let her chafe away thofe winter clouds, 
For fhe gives beauty both to heaven and earth ! 

[| A22¢ LODOWICK.. 
The fin is more to hack and hew poor men, 
Than to embrace, in an unlawful bed, 
The regifter of all rarieties* 
Since leathern Adam to this youngeft hour. 

Re-enter LODOWICK, leading the COUNTESS. 

Go, Lodowick : put thy hand into thy purfe ; 
Play, {pend, give, riot, wafte: do what thou wilt, 
So thou wilt hence a while and leave me here. 

| £az¢ LODOWICK. 


* “ Rarieties” is the word in both the editions of 1596 and of 1599, 
but we may well doubt if the true word were not varéefzes. 


SC.r2:| King Edward the Third. a7 


Now, my foul’s playfellow! art thou come 
To fpeak the more than heavenly word of “yea” 
To my abjection® in thy beauteous love ? 
Count. My father, on his bleffing, hath commanded 
K. Edw. ‘Vhat thou fhalt yield to me? 
Count. Aye, dear my liege, your due. 
K. Edw. And that, my deareft love, can be no lefs 
Than right for right, and render love for love. 
Count. ‘VYhan wrong for wrong, and endlefs hate for hate. 
But fith I fee your majefty fo bent, 
That my unwillingnefs, my husband’s love, 
Your high eftate, nor no refpect refpected, 
Can be my help, but that your mightinefs 
Will overbear and awe thefe dear regards, 
I bend® my difcontent to thy content, 
And what I would not I'll compel, I will ; 
Provided, that yourfelf remove thofe lets 
That ftand between your highnefs love and mine. 
K. Edw. Name them, fair Countefs, and, by heaven, I 
will. 
Count. It is their lives that ftand between our love 
That I would have choak’d up, my fovereign. 
K. Edw. Whofe lives, my lady? 
Count. My thrice loving liege, 
Your queen, and Salisbury, my wedded husband, 
Who living have that title in our love, 
That we cannot beftow, but by their death. 


5 “ Abjection” is odjection in the old copies,and so Capell re- 
printed it. 

6 I dend my discontent. Both quartos read “I dzzd my discon- 
tent”, etc. We ought also to read “to ¢Zy content”, for “to my 
content” of the old copies. 
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K. Edw. Thy oppofition is beyond our law. 

Count. So is your defire. If the law 
Can hinder you to execute the one, 

Let it forbid you to attempt the other. 
I cannot think you love me, as you fay, 
Unlefs you do make good what you have fworn. 

K. Edw. No more: thy husband and my queen fhall die. 
Fairer thou art by far than Hero was, 

Beardlefs Leander not fo ftrong as I: 
He fwom an eafy current to his love, 
But I will through a Hellefpont of blood’ 
Arrive that Seftos where my Hero les. 

Count. Nay, you’ll do more ; you'll make the river, too. 
With their heart’s blood that keep our love afund er, 

Of which my husband and your wife are twain. 

Kk. Edw. Thy beauty makes them guilty of their death, 
And gives in evidence that they fhall die ; 

Upon which verdiét I, their judge, condemn them. 

Count. O perjur’d beauty! more corrupted judge! 
When tothe great ftar-chamber o'er our heads 
The univerfal seffions calls to count 
This packing evil, we both fhall tremble for it. 

K. Edw. What fays my fairlove? Is fhe refolute ? 

7 “A Hellespont of blood” is “a helly shout of blood” in both 
quartos, and so Capell allowed it to remain, not seeing the allusion 
to the tale of Hero and Leander as Marlowe had translated it: it 
was not printed, as far as we know, until 1598. He thought, also, 
“ at Sestos” preferable to “that Sestos”, when the last shews us exactly 
the emphasis meant by Shakespeare, and no doubt given by Burbage, 
who, we may conclude, had the part of Edward III in or before 1596 : 

“ But I will through a Hellespont of blood 


Arrive ¢hat Sestos where my Hero lies.” 
distinguishing them from the Sestos and the Hero of Muszus. 


Sc 
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Count. Refolute to be diffolv’d, and therefore this. 
Keep but thy word, great king, and I am thine. 
Stand where thou doft: Ill part a little from thee, 
And fee how I will yield me to thy hands. 

[Shewing two daggers. 

Here by my fide do hang my wedding knives : 
Take thou the one, and with it kill thy queen, 
And learn by me to find her where fhe lies ; 
And with the other I'll difpatch my love, 
Which now lies faft afleep within my heart. 
When they are gone, then I'll confent to love— 
Stir not, lafcivious king, to hinder me : 
My refolution is more nimbler far, 
Than thy prevention can be in my refcue ; 
And if thou ftir ll ftrike: therefore ftand {ftill, 
And hear the choice that I will put thee to. 
Either fwear to leave thy moft unholy fuit, 
And never henceforth to folicit me, 
Or elfe, by heaven, this fharp pointed knife 
Shall ftain thy earth with that which thou would’ft ftain, 
My poor chafte blood. Swear, Edward, fwear, 
Or I will ftrike, and die before thee here. 

K. Edw. Even by that power I {wear, that gives me now 
The power to be afhamed of mylelf, 
I never mean to part my lips again 
In any word that tends to fuch a fuit. 
Arife, true Englith lady ! whom our ifle 
May better boaft of than e’er Roman might 
Of her, whofe ranfack’d treafury hath tafked 
The vain endeavour of fo many pens. 
Arife ; and be my fault thy honour’s fame, 
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Which after ages fhall enrich thee.-vith. 

I am awaked from this idle dream. 

Warwick, my fon, Derby, Artois, and Audley! 

Brave warriors all, where are you all this while. 
Enter PRINCE EDWARD and LORDS. 

Warwick, I make thee warden of the north. 

You, Prince of Wales and Audley ftraight to fea; 

Scour to Newhaven: fome there ftay for me: 

Myfelf, Artois and Derby will through Flanders 

To greet our friends there, and to crave their aid. 

This night will fcarce fuffice me to difcover 

My folly’s fiege againft a faithful lover ; 

For ere the fun fhall gild the eaftern fky, 

We'll wake him with our martial harmony. 


ACTOS SCENE SL 
The French Camp in Flanders. 


Enter KING JOHN OF FRANCE, fis two Sons, CHARLES 
and PHILIP: DUKE OF LORAINE, and others. 


K. Sohn. Here, till our navy of a thoufand fail 
Have made a breakfaft to our foe at fea, 
Let us encamp, to wait their happy fpeed. 
Loraine, what readinefs is Edward in? 
How haft thou heard that he provided is 
Of martial furniture for this exploit ? 

Lor. To lay afide unneceffary foothing, 
And not to fpend the time in circumftance, 
’Tis bruited for a certainty, my lord, 
That he’s exceeding ftrongly fortified. 


Seri: King Edward the Third. 


His fubjects flock as willingly to war, 
As if unto a triumph they were led. 

P. Cha. England was wont to harbour malcontents, 
Bloodthirfty and feditious Catalines, 
Spendthrifts, and fuch as gape for nothing elfe 
But change and alteration of the ftate ; 

And is it poffible that they are now 
So loyal in themfelves ? 

Lor. All but the Scot ; who folemnly protefts, 
As heretofore I have inform’d your grace, 

Never to fheath his fword, or take a truce. 

K. Fohn. Ah! that’s the anchorage of fome better hope. 
But on the other fide, to think what friends 
King Edward hath retain’d in Netherland, 
Among thofe ever-bibbing epicures, 

Thofe frothy Dutchmen, puff’d with double beer, 
That drink and fwill in every place they come, 
Doth not a little aggravate mine ire: 

Befides, we hear the Emperor conjoins, 

And ftalls him in his own authority. 

But all the mightier that their number is, 

The greater, glory reaps the victory. 

Some friends have we, befide domeftic power ;° 
The ftern Polonian, and the warlike Dane, 

The kings of Boheme and of Sicily, 

Are all become confederates with us, 

And, as I think, are marching hither apace. 


[Drums sound within. 


8 “Beside domestic power”, is misprinted, absurdly, “drusmsticke 
power” in the old copies. Capell’s emendation. 
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But foft! I hear the mufic of their drums, 
By which I guefs that their approach is near. 


Enter BOHEMIA and his forces; together with DANES, 
POLES, azd MUSCOVITES. 
Loh, King John of France, as league and neighbourhood 
Requires, when friends are any way diftreffed, 
I come to aid thee with my country’s force. 
Pole. And from great Mofcow, fearful to the Turk, 
And lofty Poland, nurfe of hardy men, 
I bring thefe fervitors to fight for thee, 
Who willingly will venture in thy caufe. 
K. Fohn, Welcome, Bohemian king; and welcome all ! 
This your great kindnefs I will not forget. 
Befide your plentiful rewards in crowns, 
That from our treafury ye fhall receive, 
There comes a hare-brain’d nation, deck’d in pride, 
The fpoil of whom will be a treble gain. 
And now my hope is full, my joy complete. 
At fea we are as puiffant as the force 
Of Agamemnon in the haven of Troy ; 
By land with Xerxes we compare of {trength, 
Whofe foldiers drank up rivers in their thirft. 
Then, Bayard-like, blind overweening Ned, 
To reach at our imperial diadem, 
Is either to be fwallow’d of the waves, 
Or hack’d a-pieces when thou com’ft afhore. 


Einter a MARINER. 


Mar. Near to the coaft I have defcried, my lord, 
As I was bufy in my watchful charge, 
The proud armado of King Edward’s fhips ; 
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Which at the firft, far off when I did ken, 
Seem’d, as it were, a grove of wither’d pines ; 
But drawing near, their glorious bright afpect, 
Their ftreaming enfigns wrought of colour’d filk 
Like to a meadow, full of fundry flowers, 
Adorns the naked bofom of the earth : 
Majeftical the order of their courfe, 
Figuring the horned circle of the moon. 
On the top-gallant of the admiral, 
And likewife all the handmaids of his train, 
The arms of England and of France unite 
Are quarter’d equally by herald’s art. 
Thus tightly carried witha merry gale, 
They plough the ocean hitherward amain. 
K. Fohn. Dare he already crop the flower de luce ? 
I hope, the honey being gather’d thence, 
He with the fpider, afterward approached, 
Shall fuck forth deadly venom from the leaves.— 
But where’s our navy ? how are they prepared 
To wing themfelves againft this flight of ravens ? 
Mar. They, having knowledge brought them by the 
{couts, 
Did break from anchor ftraight, and puff'd with rage, 
No otherwife than were their fails with wind, 
Made forth ; as when the empty eagle flies 
To fatisfy his hungry griping maw. 
K. Fohn. There's for thy news. Return unto thy bark, 
And if thou fcape the bloody {troke of war, 
And do furvive the conflict, come again, 
And let us hear the manner of the fight. 
[Zazt MARINER. 
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Mean fpace, my lords, ’tis beft we be difperfed 
To feveral places, left they chance to land. 
Firft you, my lord, with your Bohemian troops 
Shall pitch your battles on the lower hand: 
My eldeft fon, the Duke of Normandy, 
Together with this aid of Mufcovites, 
Shall climb the higher ground another way : 
Here, in the middle coaft, betwixt you both, 
Philip, my youngeft boy and I will lodge. 
So, lords, begone, and look unto your charge: 
You ftand for France, an empire fair and large. 
[Exeunt PRINCE CHARLES, LORAINE, BOHEMIA 
and the other forces. 
Now tell me, Philip, what is thy conceit 
Touching the challenge that the Englifh make ? 
Phil. 1 fay, my lord, claim Edward what he can, 
And bring he ne’er fo plain a pedigree, 
‘Tis you are in poffeffion of the crown, 
And that’s the fureft point of all the law. 
But were it not, yet, ere he fhould prevail, 
I'll make a conduit of my deareft blood, 
Or chafe thofe ftraggling upftarts home again. 
K. Fohn, Well faid, young Philip! Call for bread and 
wine, 
That we may cheer our ftomachs with repaft, 
To look our foes more fternly in the face. 
[A table, etc, brought in. KING JOHN and PHILIP 
Sit down to it. Ordnance heard at a diftance. 
Now is begun the heavy day at fea. 
Fight, Frenchmen fight! be like the field of bears, 
When they defend their younglings in their caves. 


d 
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Steer, angry Nemefis, the happy helm, 
That with the fulphur battles of your rage 
The Englifh fleet may be difperf’?d and funk. 
[Ordnance again heard. 
Phil. O father! how this echoing cannon {hot, 
Like fweete harmony, digefts my cates. 
K. Fohn. Now, boy, thou hear’f{t what thundering terror ’tis 
To buckle for a kingdom’s fovereignty. 
The earth with giddy trembling when it fhakes, 
Or when the exhalations of the air 
Break in extremity of lightning flafh, 
Affrights not more than kings, when they difpofe 
To fhew the rancour of their high-fwol’n hearts. 
[ Retreat founded. 
Retreat is founded! one fide hath the worfe : 
O, if it be the French, fweet fortune, turn ; 
And in thy turning change the froward winds, 
That, with advantage of a favouring {fky, 
Our men may vanquifh and the other fly. 
Enter the MARINER. 
My heart mifgives—fay, mirror of pale death, 
To whom belongs the honour of the day? 
Relate, I pray thee, if thy breath will ferve, 
The fad difcourfe of this difcomfiture. 
Mar. I will, my lord. 
My gracious fovereign, France hath ta’en the foil, 
And boafting Edward triumphs with fuccefs. 
Thefe iron-hearted navies, 
When laft I was reporter to your grace, 
Both full of angry fpleen, of hope, and fear, 
Hafting to meet each other in the face, 
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At laft conjoin’d; and by their admiral 

Our admiral encounter’d many fhot : 

By this the other, that beheld thefe twain 
Give earneft penny of a further wreck, 

Like fiery dragons took their haughty flight ; 
And likewife meeting, from their fmoky wombs 
Sent many grim ambaffadors of death. 

Then ’gan the day to turn to gloomy night, 
And darknefs did as weil enclofe the quick, 

As thofe that were but newly reft of life. 

No leifure ferv’d for friends to bid farewell ; 
And if it had, the hideous noife was fuch, 

As each to other feemed deaf and dumb. 
Purple the fea, whofe channel fill’d as faft 
With ftreaming gore that from the maimed fell, 
As did her gufhing moifture break into 

The cranny cleftures of the through fhot planks. 
Here flew a head diffever’d from the trunk ; 
There mangled arms and legs were tofi’d aloft: 
As when a whirlwind takes the fummer duft, 
And fcatters it in middle of the air. 

Then might you fee the reeling veffels fplit, 
And tottering fink into the ruthlefs flood, 

Until their lofty tops were feen no more. 

All fhifts were tried both for defence and hurt ; 
And now the effects of valour and of fear 

Of refolution and of cowardice, 

Were lively pictur'd; how the one for fame, 
The other by compulfion laid about. 

Much did the WVonperzllo, that brave fhip ; 

So did the Llack Snake of Boulogne, than which 
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A bonnier veffel never yet fpread fail. 
But all in vain: both fun, the wind and tide 
Revolted all unto our foeman’s fide, 
That we perforce were fain to give them way, 
And they are landed. Thus my tale is done: 
We have untimely loft, and they have won. 
K. Fohn. Then refts there nothing, but with prefent 
{peed 
To join our feveral forces all in one, 
And bid them battle ere they range too far.— 
Come, gentle Philip, let us hence depart: 
This foldier’s words have pierc’d thy father’s heart. 


SCENE II. 
The plains near Cref{i, in Picardy. 


Enter a FRENCHMAN meeting others; a@ \VOMAN and two 
children laden with houfehold ftuff. 


1 fr. Well met, my mafters. How now, what's the 
news? 
And wherefore are you laden thus with ftuff ? 
What! is it quarter day, that you remove, 
And carry bag and baggage, too? 
2 Fr. Quarter day, ay and quartering day, I fear. 
Have you not heard the news that flies abroad ? 
1 Fy, What news? 
3 Fr. How the French navy is deftroy’d at fea, 
And that the Englifh army is arrived ? 
1 Fr. What then ? 
2 Fr. What then, quoth you?) Why is not time to flie, 
When envy and deftruction are fo nigh? 
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1 /y, Content thee, man: they are far enough from 
hence, 
And will be met, I warrant you, to their coft, 
Before they break fo far into the realm. 
2 fr, Ay; fo the graffhopper doth fpend his time 
In mirthful jollity, till winter come, 
And then too late he would redeem his time, 
When frozen cold hath nipt his carelefs head. 
He that no fooner will provide a cloak, 
Than when he fees it doth begin to rain, 
May, peradventure, for his negligence 
Be thoroughly wath’d when he fufpects it not. 
We that have charge, and fuch a train as this, 
Muit look in time to look for them and us, 
Left when we would we cannot be relieved. 
I fy. Belike then you defpair of ill fuccefs, 
And think your country will be fubjugate. 
3 fr. We cannot tell: ’tis good to fear the worft. 
1 fr. Yet rather fight, than, like unnatural fons, 
Forfake your loving parents in diftrefs. 
2 fr. Tufh! they that have already taken arms 
Are many fearful millions, in refpect 
Of that fmall handful of our enemies. 
But ‘tis a rightful quarrel muft prevail ; 
Edward is fon unto our late king’s fifter, 
When John Valois is three degrees removed. 
Woman. Befides, there goes a prophefy abroad, 
Publifh’d by one that was a friar once, 
Whofe oracles have many times prov’d true ; 
And now he fays “The time will fhortly come, 
When as a lion roufed in the Weft, 
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Shall carry hence the flower de luce of France.” 


Thefe, I can tell ye, and fuch like furmifes 


Strike many Frenchmen cold unto the heart. 


Enter another FRENCHMAN, 727 ha/fie. 


4 Fr. Fly, countrymen and citizens of France! 
Sweet flowering peace, the root of happy life, 


Is quite abandon’d and expulf'd the land: 
Inftead of whom ranfack conftraining war 
Sits like to ravens on your houfes’ tops: 


Slaughter and mifchief walk within your ftreets, 


And unreftrain’d make havoc as they pats. 
The form whereof even now myfelf beheld 
Upon this fair mountain whence I came ; 
Por {o far as 1 did’ direct mine. eyes 

I might perceive five cities all on fire. 


Cornfields and vineyards burning like an oven, 


And as the reeking® vapour in the wind 
Turned but afide, I likewife might difcern 
The poor inhabitants, efcap’d the flame, 
Fall numberlefs upon the foldiers’ pikes. 


Three ways thefe dreadful minifters of wrath 
Do tread the meafures of their tragic march: 
Upon the right hand comes the conquering king ; 


Upon the left his hot unbridled fon, 


And in the midft our nation’s glittering hoft ; 
All which, though diftant, yet confpire in one 


To leave a defolation where they come. 
Fly, therefore, citizens, if you be wile : 
Seek out fome habitation further off; 


9 “ Recking” is misprinted /eakzng in the ¢ 
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Here if you {tay your wives will be abufed, 

Your treafure fhar’d before your weeping eyes. 
Shelter you yourfelves, for now the ftorm doth rife. 
Away, away ! methinks I hear their drums. 

Ah wretched France! I greatly fear thy fall: 

Thy glory shaketh lke a tottering wall. 


[| Lxeunt omnes. 


SCENE III. 


The fame. Drums. Enter KING EDWARD: DERBY and 
forces marching ; and GOBIN DE GREY. 


Kk. Edw. Where is the Frenchman, by whofe cunning 
cuide 
We found the fhallow of the river Somme, 
And had direction how to pafs the fea ? 
Gob. Here, my good lord. 
i. Ldw. How art thou called ? thy name? 
Gob. Gobin de Grey, if it pleafe your excellence. 
K. Edw. Then, Gobin, for the fervice thou haft done 
We here enlarge and give thee liberty ; 
And fora recompence, befide this good, 
Thou fhalt receive five hundred marks in gold. 
I know not how, we fhould have met our fon, 
Whom now in heart I wifh I might behold. 


Enter ARTOIS. 


Art. Good news, my lord: the Princemisuimaria: 
hand ; 
And with him comes Lord Audley and the reft, 
Whom fince our landing we could never meet. 
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Drums found. Enter PRINCE EDWARD, AUDLEY, 
and forces. 
K. Edw. Welcome, fair Prince! How, haft thou fped, 
my fon, 
Since thy arrival on the coaft of France? 
P. Edw. Succefsfully, I thank the gracious heavens. 
Some of their ftrongeft cities we have won, 
As Harfleu, Loo, Crotage, and Charenton, 
And others wafted, leaving at our heels 
A wide apparent field, and beaten path 
For folitarinefs to progrefs in. 
Yet thofe that would fubmit we kindly pardoned ; 
For who in fcorn refuf’d our proffer’d peace 
Endur’d the penalty of fharp revenge. 
K. Edw. Ah France ! why fhouldft thou be thus obftinate 
Againft the kind embracement of thy friends ? 
How gently had we thought to touch thy breaft, 
And fet our foot upon thy tender mould, 
But that in froward and difdainful pride, 
Thou, like a {kittifh and untamed colt, 
Doft ftart afide, and ftrike us with thy heels. 
But tell me, Ned, in all thy warlike courfe 
Haft thou not feen the ufurping king of France ? 
P. Edw. Yes, my good lord, and not two hours ago, 
With full a hundred thoufand fighting men 
Upon the one fide of the river’s bank, 
And I on the other : with his multitudes 
I fear’d he would have cropt! our {maller power ; 
But happily, perceiving your approach, 


1 & Cropt” may of course be right ; but it is probably a misprint for 
coped. In the preceding line, for doth Capel properly read “ with”. 
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He hath withdrawn himfelf to Creffi plains, 
Where, as it feemeth by his good array, 
He means to bid us battle prefently. 
kk. Edw. He fhall be welcome: that’s the thing we crave. 


Drums. Enter KING JOHN, CHARLES and PHILIP, his 
fons, with BOHEMIA, LORAINE, eéc., and forces. 


K. Fohn. Edward, know that John, the true king of 
France, 
Mufing thou fhould’ft encroach upon his land, 
And in thy tyrannous proceeding flay 
His faithful fubjects, and fubvert his towns, 
Spits in thy face ; and in this manner following 
Upbraids thee with thy arrogant intrufion. 
Firft, I condemn thee for a fugitive, 
A thievifh pirate, and a needy mate; 
One that hath either no abiding place, 
Or elfe, inhabiting fome barren foil, 
Where neither herb or fruitful grain is had, 
Doft altogether live by pilfering, 
Next, infomuch thou hatft infring’d thy faith, 
Broke league and folemn covenant made with me, 
I hold thee for a moft pernicious wretch : 
And lait of all, although I {corn to cope 
With one fuch, [fo] inferior to myfelf, 
Yet in refpect thy thirft is all for gold, 
Thy labour rather to be fear’d than loved, 
To fatisfy thy luft in either part, 
Here am I come; and with me have I brought 
Exceeding ftore of treafure, pearl and coin. 
Leave, therefore, now to perfecute the weak, 
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And armed, entering conflict with the armed, 
Let it be feen, ’monegft other petty thefts, 
How thou can’{t win this pillage manfully. 
K. Edw. If gall or wormwood have a pleafant tafte, 
Then is thy falutution honey-{weet ; 
But as the one hath no fuch property, 
So is the other moft fatirical. 
Yet wot how I regard thy worthlefs taunts. 
If thou have uttered them to foil my fame, 
Or dim the reputation of my birth, 
Know that thy wolfifh barking cannot hurt : 
If flily to infinuate with the world, 
And with a ftrumpet’s artificial line? 
To paint thy vicious and deformed caufe, 
Be well affur’d the counterfeit will fade, 
And in the end thy foul defects be feen. 
But if thou did’ft it to provoke me on, 
As who fhould fay I were but timorous, 
Or coldly negligent did need a {pur, 
Bethink thyfelf how flack I was at fea ; 
Now, fince my landing, I have won no towns, 
Enter’d no further but upon thy coatft, 
And there have ever fince fecurely flept. 
But if I have been otherwife employed, 
Imagine, Valois, whether I intend 
To fkirmifh not for pillage, but for the crown 
Which thou doft wear ; and that J vow to have, 
Or one of us fhall fall into his grave. 
P. Edw. Look not for crofs invectives at our hands, 


2 “ Strumpet’s artificial line” may be right, but “we might easily 


misread “line”. 
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Or railing execrations of defpight. 
Let creeping ferpents, hid in hollow banks, 
Sting with their tongues: we have remorfelefs fwords, 
And they fhall plead for us'and our affairs. 
Yet thus much briefly, by my father’s leave : 
As all the immodeft poifon of thy throat 
Is fcandalous and moft notorious lies, 
And our pretended quarrel is truly juft, 
So end the battle when we meet to-day, 
May either of us profper and prevail, 
Or lucklefs curft® receive eternal fhame. 
K. Edw. That needs no further queftion ; and I know 
His confcience witneffeth it is my right. 
Therefore, Valois, fay wilt thou yet refign, 
Before the fickles thruft into the corn, 
Or that enkindled fury turn* to flame. 
K. Fohn, Edward, I know what right thou haft in France; 
And ere I bafely will refign my crown, 
This champain field shall be a pool of blood, 
And all our profpect as a flaughter houfe. 
P. Edw. Ay, that approves thee, tyrant, what thou art: 
No father, king or fhepherd of thy realm, 
But one that tears her entrails with thy hands, 
And, like a thirfty tiger, fuck’ft her blood. 
Aud, You peers of France, why do you follow him 
That is fo prodigal to fpend your lives ? 
P. Cha. Whom fhould they follow, aged impotent, 
But him that is their true-born fovereign ? 
Kk. Edw. Upbraid’ft thou him, becaufe within his face 


3 “Or luckless curst”, possibly ought to be crosv. 
* It is “ Zurn’d to flame” in the original. 
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Time hath engrav’d deep characters of age? 
Know that thefe grave fcholars of experience, 
Like ftiff-grown oaks, will ftand immovable 
When whirlwind quickly turns up younger trees. 

Derb. Was ever any of thy father’s houfe 

King, but thyfelf, before this prefent time ? 
Edward’s great lineage, by the mother’s fide, 
Five hundred years hath held the fceptre up. 
Judge, then, confpirators, by this defcent, 

Which is the true-born fovereign, this or that ? 

P, Phi. Father, range your battles: prate no more. 
Thefe Englifh fain would fpend the time in words, 
That, night approaching, they might fcape unfought. 

K. Fohn. Lords and my loving subjects, now’s the time 
That your intended force mutt bide the touch : 
Therefore, my friends, confider this in brief. 

He that you fight for is your natural king: 

He again{ft whom you fight a foreigner. 

He that you fight for rules in clemency, 

And reins you with a mild and gentle bit. 

He againft whom you fight, if he prevail, 

Will ftraight enthrone himfelf in tyranny, 

Make flaves of you, and with a heavy hand 

Curtail and curb your fweeteft liberty. 

Then, to protect your country and your king 

Let but the haughty courage of your hearts 

Anfwer the number of your able hands, 
And we fhall quickly chafe these fugitives. 
For what’s this Edward but a belly god, 
A tender and lascivious wantonness, 

That tother day was almoft dead for love ? 
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And what, I pray you, is his goodly guard? 
Such as, but fcant them of their chines of beef, 
And take away their downy feather beds, 
And prefently they are as refty ftiff, 
As twere a many over-ridden jades. 
Then, Frenchmen, fcorn that fuch fhould be your lords, 
And rather bind ye them in captive bands. 

Pre. Vive le rot! God fave King John of France! 

K. Fohn. Now, on this plain of Creffy fpread yourfelves. 
And, Edward, when thou dar’ft, begin the fight. 

[Axeunt K. JOHN, his friends and forces. 


K. Edw. We prefently will meet thee, John of France. 
And, Englifh lords, let us refolve this day, 
Either to.clear us of that fcandalous crime, 
Or be entombed in our innocence.— 

And, Ned, becaufe this battle is the firft 
That ever yet thou fought’{t in pitched field, 
As ancient cuftom is of martialifts, 

To dub thee with the type of chivalry, 

In folemn manner we will give thee arms. 
Come, therefore, heralds: orderly bring forth 
A ftrong attirement for the Prince, my fon. 


[Plourish. Enter four Heralds with coat armour, 
helmet, lance and fhield. The firft Herald 
delivers the armour to K. EDWARD, who inve/ts 
his fon with tt. 

kK. kdw. Edward Plantaganet : in the name of God 
As with this armour I impall thy breatt, 
So be thy noble unrelenting heart 
Wall’d in with flint of matchlefs fortitude, 
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That never bafe affections enter there. 
Fight and be valiant : conquer where thou comeft !— 
Now, follow lords, and do him honour too. 
Derby (with te helmet.) Edward Plantaganet, Prince of 
Wales, 
AsIdo fet this helmet on thy head, 
Wherewith the chamber of thy brain is fenced, 
So may thy temples with Bellona’s hand 
Be ftill adorn’d with laurel victory. 
Fight and be valiant : conquer where thou comett! 
Aud. (with the lance.) Edward Plantagenet, Prince of 
Wales, 
Receive this lance into thy manlike hand: 
Ule it in fafhion of a brazen pen, 
To draw forth bloody ftratagems in France, 
And print thy valiant deeds in honour’s book. 
Fight and be valiant : conquer where thou comett | 
Art. (with the shield) Edward Plantagenet, Prince of 
Wales, 
Hold: take this target, wear it on thy arm ; 
And may the view thereof, like Perfeus’ fhield, 
Aftonish and transform thy gazing foes 
To fenfelefs images of meager death. 
Fight and be valiant : conquer where thou comett ! 
K. Edw. Now wants there nought but knighthood, which 
deterred 
We leave, till thou haft won it in the field. 
P. Edw. My gracious father, and ye forward peers, 
This honour you have done me animates, 
And cheers my green yet {carce appearing ftrength 


With comfortable good prefaging figns : 
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No otherwife than did old Jacob’s words, 
When as he breathed his bleffings on his fons. 
These hallow’d gifts of yours when I prophane, 
Or ufe them not to glory of my God, 
To patronage the fatherlefs and poor, 
Or for the benefit of England’s peace, 
Be numb my joints, wax feeble both mine arms, 
Wither my heart! that, like a saplefs tree, 
I may remain the map of infamy ! 

K. Edw. Then, thus our fteeled battle fhall be rang’d. 
The leading of the vaward, Ned, is thine ; 
To dignify whofe lufty fpirit the more, 
We temper it with Audley’s gravity, 
That courage and experience join’d in one, 
Your manage may be fecond unto none. 
For the main battles I will guide myfelf; 
And Derby in the rereward march behind. 
That orderly difpof’d and fet in ray, 
Let us to horfe; and God grant us the day ! 

[Llourish. Exeunt omnes. 


SCENE IV. 


Lhe Plains of Creffy. Alarums. Enter many Frenchmen, 
jiying, the PRINCE and Englifh purfuing; and exeunt 
omnes. inter K. JOHN and LORAINE. 


K. Fohn. O Loraine! fay, what mean our men to fly ? 
Our number is far greater than our foes. 

Lor. The garrifon of Genoefe, my lord, 
That came from Paris, weary with their march, 
Grudging to be fo fuddenly employed, 
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No fooner in the forefront took their place, 
But ftraight retiring fo difmayed the reft, 
As likewife they betook themfelves to flight : 
In which, for hafte to make a fafe efcape, 
More in the cluftering throng are preffed to death, 
Than by the enemy a thoufand fold. 
K. Fohn. O haplefs fortune! Let us yet effay 
If we can counfel fome of them to ftay. [Lexeunt. 


SCENE V. 
The fame. Drums. Enter KING EDWARD and AUDLEY. 


K. Edw. Lord Audley, while our fon is in the chafe, 
Withdraw your powers unto this little hill ; 
And here a feafon let us breathe ourfelves. 
Aud. JT will, my lord. [Exit. Retreat sounded. 
K. Haw. Juft dooming heaven, whofe fecret providence 
To our grofs judgment is infcrutible, 
How are we bound to praife thy wondrous works, 
That haft this day given way unto the right, 
And made the wicked {tumble at themfelves ! 
Enter ARTOIS, 72 great hafee. 
Art. Refcue, King Edward! refcue for thy fon! 
K. Hdw. Refcue, Artois? \ What! is he prifoner, 
Or by violence fell befide his horfe ? 
Aud. Neither, my lord; but narrowly befet 
With turning Frenchmen, whom he did purfue, 
As ’tis impoffible that he fhould {cape, 
Except your highnefs prefently defcend. 
K. Edw. Tut! let him fight : we gave him arms to-day, 
And he is labouring for a knighthood, man. 


ee 
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inter DERBY, zn all hafie. 
Derb. The prince, my lord! the prince! O, fuccour him ! 
He’s clofe encompaffd with a world of odds. 
K. Hdw. Then will he win a world of honour, too, 
If he by valour can redeem him thence ; 
If not, what remedy? We have more fons 
Than one to comfort our declining age. 


Re-enter AUDLEY, 72 ha/fee. 
Aud. Renowned Edward, give me leave, I pray, 
To lead my foldiers where I may relieve 
Your grace’s fon, in danger to be {flain. 
The fnares of French, like emmets on a bank, 
Mutter about him ; whilft he, lion-like, 
Entangled in the net of their affaults, 
Franticly rends and bites the woven toil ; 
But all in vain: he cannot free himfelf. 
Kk. Hdw. Audley content: I will not have a man, 
On pain of death, fent forth to fuccour him. 
This is the day ordain’d by deftiny 
To feafon his courage with thofe grievous thoughts, 
That if he breath out® Neftor’s years on earth 
Will make him favour ftill of this exploit. 
Derb, Ah! but he fhall not live to fee thofe days. 
Kk. Hdw. Why then, his epitaph is lafting praise. 
Aud. Yet, my good lord, ’tis too much wilfulnefs, 
To let his blood be fpilt that may be faved. 
it. Hdw. Exclaim no more; for none of you can tell 


5 “ That if he breath out” is drcaketh out, in the copies of 1596 and 
1599, which Capell preserved: the previous line he prints thus, and 
it may be right, “‘ To season his eveex courage, etc.” 
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Whether a borrow’d aid will ferve, or no. 
Perhaps he is already flain or ta’en: 
And dare a falcon when fhe’s in her flight, 
And ever after fhe’ll be haggard-like. 
Let Edward be deliver'd by our hands, 
And ftill in danger he’ll expect the like; 
But if himfelf himfelf redeem from thence, 
He will have vanquifh’d, cheerful, death and fear, 
And ever after dread their force no more, 
Than if they were but babes, or captive flaves. 
Aud. O cruel father! Farewel Edward, then. 
Derby, Farewel, fweet Prince, the hope of chivalry ! 
Edw. But foft ! methinks I hear 
The difmal charge of trumpets loud retreat. 
[Retreat founded. 
All are not flain, I hope, that went with him : 
Some will return with tidings, good or bad. 


(Flourish. Enter PRINCE EDWARD tw triumph, 
bearing in his hand his fhivered lance: his fword 
and battered armour carried before him, and the 
body of the KING OF BOHEMIA, wrapt i the 
colours. The Lords rufh to embrace him. 


Aud. O joyful fight! Victorious Edward lives! 

Derb. Welcome, brave Prince! 

K. Edw. Welcome, Plantagenet ! [Embracing him. 

P. Edw. Firft having done my duty as befeemed, 

[Kneeling and kifing his father’s hand. 

Lords, I regreet you all with hearty thanks. 
And now behold, after my winter's toil, 
My painful voyage on the boift’rous fea 
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Of war’s devouring gulfs and fteely rocks, 
I bring my fraught unto the wifhed port, 
My fummer’s hope, my travel’s fweet reward. 
And here with humble duty I prefent 
This facrifice, the firft fruit of my fword, 
Cropp’d and cut down even at the gate of death. 
The King of Boheme, father, whom I flew; 
Who you faid had entrench’d me round about, 
And lay as thick upon my batter’d creft, 
As onan anvil, with their ponderous glaives. 
Yet marble courage ftill did underprop; 
And when my weary arms with often blows, 
Like the continual labouring woodman’s axe, 
That is enjoin’d to fell a load of oaks, 
Would recover, ftraight I would remember 
My gifts you gave me, and my zealous vow: 
And then new courage made me frefh again ; 
That in defpite I carv’d my paffage forth, 
And put the multitude to fpeedy flight. 
Lo! thus has Edward’s hand fill’d your requeft, 
And done, I hope, the duty of a knight. 

K. Edw. Ay, well thou haft deferv’d a knighthood, Ned; 
And therefore with thy fword, yet reeking warm 

[Zaking it from a Soldier, and laying it on the 
shoulder of the kneeling PRINCE. 

With blood of thofe who fought to be thy bane, 
Arife, Prince Edward, trufty knight in arms. 
This day thou haft confounded me with joy, 
And prov’d thyfelf fit heir unto a king. 

P. £dw. Here is a note, my gracious lord, of thofe 
That in this conflict of our foes were flain : 
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Eleven princes of efteem ; fourfcore 
Barons ; a hundred and twenty knights, 
And thirty thoufand private foldiers ; 
And of our men a thoufand. 
K. Edw. Our God be praif’d!—Now, John of France, I 
hope 
Thou know’ft King Edward for no wantonnefs, 
No love-fick cockney, nor his foldiers jades. 
But which way is the fearful king efcaped ? 
P. Edw. Towards Poitiers, noble father, and his fons. 
K. Edw. Ned, thou and Audley fhall purfue them {till ; 
Myfelf and Derby will to Calais ftraight, 
And there begirt that haven town with fiege. 
Now lies it on an upfhot: therefore strike, 
And wiftly follow while the game’s on foot. 
What picture’s this ? [Pointing to the colours. 
P. Edw. A pelican, my lord, 
Wounding her bofom with her crooked beak, 
That fo her neft of young ones may be fed 
With drops of blood that iffue from her heart ; 
The motto, Sze e¢ vos—“ And fo thould you.” 
[Flourifh. Exeunt omnes tn triumph. 


ACTIV ae SCENE I. 
Brittany. The Englifh Camp. 
Enter SALISBURY, axd MONTFORT, the latter attended, with 


a coronet in his hand. 


Mont. My lord of Salisbury, fince by your aid 
Mine enemy, Sir Charles of Blois, is flain, 
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And I again am quietly poffeffed 
In Bretagne’s dukedom, know that I refolve, 
For this kind furtherance of your king and you, 
To {wear allegiance to his majefty : 
In fign whereof receive this coronet ; 
Bear it unto him, and, withal, my oath, 
Never to be but Edward’s faithful friend. 
Sal. I take it, Montfort. Thus I hope, ere long, 

The whole dominions of the realm of France 
Will be furrendered to his conquering hand. 

[Axeunt MONTFORT and followers. 
Now, if I knew but fafely how to pafs, 
I would at Calais gladly meet his grace, 
Whither, I am by letters certified, 
That he intends to have his hoft removed. 
It fhall be fo: this policy will ferve.— 
Ho! who’s within ?—Bring Villiers to me. 

[VILLIERS brought zn. 

Villiers, thou know’{t thou art my prifoner, 
And that [ might for ranfom, if I would, 
Require of thee an hundred thoufand franks, 
Or else retain, and keep thee captive ftill : 
But fo it is, that, for a fmaller charge, 
Thou may’ft be quit, an if thou wilt thyfelf. 
And this it is: Procure me but a paffport 
Of Charles, the Duke of Normandy, that I 
Without reftraint may have recourfe to Calais, 
Through all the countries where he hath to do: 
Which thou may’ft eafily obtain, I think, 
By reafon I have often heard thee fay, 
He and thou were ftudents once together, 
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And then thyfelf shall be at liberty. 
How fay’ft thou ? wilt thou undertake to do it? 
Vill. 1 will, my lord; but I muft fpeak with him. 
Sal. Why, fo thou fhalt : take horfe and poft from hence. 
Only before thou go’ft, fwear by thy faith, 
That if thou canft not compafs my defire, 
Thou wilt return, my prifoner, back again ; 
And that fhall be fufficient warrant for thee. 
Vill. To that condition I agree, my lord, 
And will unfeignedly perform the fame. 
Sal. Farewel, Villiers. [f22zt VILLIERS. 
Thus once I mean to try a Frenchman’s faith. 


SCENE II. 
Picardy, and the Englifh Camp near Calais. 
Enter KING EDWARD, DERBY and Soldzers. 
K. Edw. Since they refufe our proffer’d league, my lord, 
And will not ope the gates and let us in, 
We will intrench ourfelves on every fide, 
That neither victuals, nor fupply of men 
May come to fuccour this accurfed town : 
Famine fhall combat where our fwords are ftopt. 
Derb. The promif’d aid, that made them ftand aloof, 
Is now retir’d, and gone another way : 
It will repent them of their ftubborn will. 
Enter divers poor FRENCHMEN. 
But what are thefe poor ragged flaves, my lord ? 
K. Edw. Afk what they are: it feems they come from 
Calais. 
Derb. You wretched patterns of defpair and woe, 
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What are ye? living men, or gliding ghofts, 
Crept from your graves to walk upon the earth ? 
1 fr. No ghofts, my lord, but men that breath a life 
Far worfe than is the quiet fleep of death. 
We are diftreffed poor inhabitants 
That long have been difeafed, fick, and lame ; 
And now, becaufe we are not fit to ferve, 
The captain of the town hath thruft us forth, 
That fo expenfe of victuals may be faved. 
K. Edw. A charitable deed no doubt, and worthy 
praise. 
But how do you imagine then to {peed ? 
We are your enemies: in fuch a cafe 
We can no lefs but put you to the {word, 
Since, when we proffer’d truce, it was refufed. 
2 Fr, An if your grace no otherwife vouchfafe, 
As welcome death is unto us as life. 
K. Edw. Poor filly men, much wrong’d and more 
diftreffed ! 
Go, Derby, go, and fee they be relieved ; 
Command that victuals be appointed them, 
And give to every one five crowns apiece. 
[Axeunt DERBY and FRENCHMEN. 
The lion fcorns to touch the yielding prey, 
And Edward’s fword muft frefh® itfelf in fuch 
As wilful ftubbornefs hath made perverfe. 
Enter the LORD PERCY. 
Lord Percy, welcome! What’s the news from England? 


* “Must. fresh itself”: so in both quartos of 1596 and 1599, but, 
possibly, a misprint for /esh. 
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Per. The queen, my lord, commends her? to your grace, 
And from her highnefs, and the lord vice-gerent, 
I bring this happy tidings of fuccefs. 
David of Scotland, lately up in arms, 
(Thinking, belike, he fooneft fhould prevail, 
Your highnefs being abfent from the realm) 
Is by the faithful fervice of your peers, 
And painful travel of the queen herfelf, 
That, big with child, was every day in arms, 
Vanquith’d, fubdued, and taken prifoner. 

K. Edw. Thanks, Percy, for thy news with all my heart. 
What was he took him prifoner in the field? 

Per. A fquire, my lord; John Copland is his name, 
Who fince, entreated by her majefty, 
Denies to make furrender of his prize 
To any, but unto your grace alone: 
Whereat the queen is grievoufly difpleafed. 

K. Edw. Well then, we'll have a purfuivant difpatched, 
To fummon Copland hither out of hand ; 
And with him he fhall bring his prifoner king. 

Per.. The queen’s, my lord, herfelf by this at fea, 
And purpofeth, as foon as wind will ferve, 
To land at Calais and to vifit you. 

K. Edw. She shall be welcome; and to wait her 

coming, 
I'll pitch my tent near to the fandy fhore. 
Enter a FRENCH CAPTAIN. 

F. Capt. The burgeffes of Calais, mighty king, 

Have by a council willingly decreed 


7“Commends her.” Comes here, in the old copies. Capell’s 
emendation, but perhaps not absolutely necessary. 
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To yield the town and caftle to your hands, 
Upon condition, it will pleafe your grace 
To grant them benefit of life and goods. 

K. Edw. They will fo: then, belike, they may command, 
Difpofe, elect, and govern as they lift. 
No, firrah : tell them, fince they did refufe 
Our princely clemency at firft proclaimed, 
They fhall not have it now, although they would. 
I will accept of nought but fire and fword, 
Except, within thefe two days, fix of them 
That are the wealthieft merchants in the town, 
Come naked all but for their linen fhirts, 
With each a halter hang’d about his neck, 
And proftrate yield themfelves upon their knees, 
To be afflicted, hang’d, or what I pleafe. 
And so you may inform their mafterfhips. 

[Axeunt KING EDWARD and PERCY. 

F, Capt. Why this it is to truft a broken ftaff. 
Had we not been perfuaded, John our king 
Would with his army have reliev’d the town, 
We had not ftood upon defiance fo. 
But now ’tis paft that no man can recall ; 
And better fome do go to wrack than all. | Exit. 


SCENE III. Pottou. 
Lhe French Camp in the fields near Poitiers. The Tent of 
the DUKE OF NORMANDY. 
Enter PRINCE CHARLES and VILLIERS. 


P. Cha. I wonder, Villiers, thou fhould’{t importune me 
For one that is our deadly enemy. 
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Vil. Not for his fake, my gracious lord, fo much 
Am I become an earneft advocate, 
As that thereby my ranfom will be quit. 

P.Cha. Thy ranfom, man! Why needft thou talk of that? 
Art thou not free ? and are not all occafions 
That happen for advantage of our foes,® 
To be accepted of, and ftood upon ? 

Vil. No, good my lord, except the fame be juft ; 
For profit muft with honour be commixed, 
Or elfe our actions are but fcandalous. 
But letting pafs thefe intricate objections, 
Wilt pleafe your highnefs to fubfcribe or no? 

P. Cha. Villiers, I will not, nor I cannot do it: 
Salisbury fhall not have his will fo much 
To claim a pafsport how it pleaf’th himfelf. 

Vil. Why, then I know the extremity, my lord: 
I muft return to prifon, whence I came. 

P. Cha. Return! I hope thou wilt not. 
What bird that hath efcap’d the fowler’s gin, 
Will not beware how fhe’s enfnar’d again ? 
Or what is he fo fenfelefs and fecure, 
That having hardly pafs’d a dangerous gulf, 
Will put himfelf in peril there again ? 

Vil. Ah! but it is my oath, my gracious lord, 
Which I in confcience may not violate, 
Or elfe a kingdom fhould not draw me hence. 

P. Cha. Thine oath ? why, that doth bind thee to abide. 
Haft thou not fworn obedience to thy prince ? 

Vil. In all things that uprightly he commands : 


8 “For advantage of our foes.” Ought we not to read, “ For ad- 


vantage over foes”? Both quartos, however, agree with our text 
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But either to perfuade or threaten me 
Not to perform the covenant of my word 
Is lawlefs, and I need not to obey. 
P. Cha, Why, is it lawful for a man to kill, 
And not to break a promife with his foe? 
Vil. To kill, my lord, when war is once proclaimed, 
So that our quarrel be for wrongs received, 
No doubt, is lawfully permitted us ; 
But in an oath we muft be well advifed 
How we do fwear ; and when we once have fworn, 
Not to infringe it though we die therefore. 
Therefore, my lord, as willing I return 
As if I were to fly to paradife. [ Going. 
P. Cha. Stay, my Villiers! Thy honourable mind 
Deferves to be eternally admired. 
Thy fuit fhall be no longer thus deferred : 
Give me the paper, I'll fubfcribe to it. | Szgveng te. 
And wheretofore I lov’d thee as Villiers, 
Hereafter I'll embrace thee as myfelf. 
Stay, and be ftill in favour with thy lord. 
Vill. I humbly thank your grace. I muft difpatch, 
And fend this paffport firft unto the earl, 
And then I will attend your highnefs’ pleafure. [ 2zZr. 
P. Cha. Do fo, Villiers: and Charles when he hath need, 
Be fuch his foldiers, howfoe’er he fpeed. 
Finter KING JOHN. 
K. Fohn. Come, Charles, and arm thee. Edward is en- 
trapped : 
The Prince of Wales has fallen in our hands, 
And we have compaff’'d him. He cannot fcape. 
P. Cha. But will your highnefs fight to-day ? 
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K. Fohn. What elfe, my fon? He’s fcarce eight thoufand 
{trong, 
And we are three fcore thoufand at the leaft. 
P. Cha. 1 have a prophefy, my gracious lord, 
Wherein is written what fuccefs is like 
To happen us in this outrageous war: 
It was delivered me at Crefsy field, 


By one that is an aged hermit there. [ Reads. 


“ When feather’d fowl fhall make thine army tremble, 
And flint ftones rife, and break the battle ray, 
Then think on him that doth not now diffemble ; 
For that fhall be the haplefs dreadful day : 
Yet in the end, thy foot thou fhalt advance 
As far in England, as thy foe in France.” 
K. ¥ohn. By this, it feems, we fhall be fortunate ; 
For as it is impoffible that ftones 
Should ever rife, and break the battle ray, 
Or airy fowl make men in arms to quake, 
So is it like we fhall not be fubdued. 
Or fay, this might be true, yet in the end, 
Since he doth promife we fhall drive him hence, 
And forage their country as they have done ours, 
By this revenge that lofs will feem the lefs. 
But all are frivolous fancies, toys and dreams : 
Once we are fure we have enfnar’d the fon, 


Catch we the father after how we can. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE LV: 
The English Camp near Povtiers. 
Enter PRINCE EDWARD, AUDLEY, and others. 
P. Edw. Audley, the arms of death embrace us round, 
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And comfort have we none, fave that to die 

We pay four earneft for a sweeter life. 

At Creffy field our clouds of warlike {moke 

Choak’d up thofe French mouths, and diffever’d them ; 
But now their multitudes of millions hide, 

Mafking, as ’twere, the beauteous burning fun, 
Leaving no hope to us but fullen dark, 

And eyelefs terror of all ending night. 

Aud. This fudden, mighty, and expedient head 
That they have made, fair prince, is wonderful. 
Before us in the valley les the king, 

Vantag’d with all that heaven and earth can yield ; 
His party ftronger battled than our whole: 

His fon, the braving Duke of Normandy, 

Hath trimm’d the mountain on our right hand up 
In fhining plate, that now the afpiring hill 

Shews like a filver quarry, or an orb ; 

Aloft the which the banners, bannerets, 

And new replenifh’d pendants cuff the air, 

And beat the winds, that for their gaudiness 
Struggle to kifs them: on our left hand lies 
Philip, the younger iffue of the king, 

Coating the other hill in fuch array, 

That all his gilded upright pikes do feem 

Strait trees of gold,® with pendant leaves, 

And their device of antique heraldry, 

Quarter’d in colours, feeming fundry fruits, 

Makes it the orchard of the Hefperides. 


® “Straight trees of gold with pendant leaves”. In the original 
editions “with” is ¢he, and Capell added streamers to make up the 
measure of the line. 
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Behind us, too, the hill doth bear! his height 
(For like a half moon, opening but one way, 
It rounds us in); there at our backs are lodged 
The fatal crofs-bows ; and the battle there 
Is govern’d by the rough Chatillion. 
Then, thus it ftands: the valley for our fight 
The king binds in; the hills on either hand 
Are proudly royalized by his fons; 
And on the hill behind ftands certain death 
In pay and fervice with Chatillion. 
P. Edw. Death’s name is much more mighty than his 
deeds: 
Thy parcelling this power hath made it more. 
As many fands as thefe my hand can hold 
Are but my handful of fo many fands: 
Then all the world, and call it but one power, 
Eafily ta’en up, and quickly thrown away : 
But if I ftand to count them, fand by fand, 
The number would confound my memory, 
And make a thoufand millions of a tafk, 
Which, briefly, is no more indeed than one. 
Thefe quarters, fquadrons, and thefe regiments, 
Before, behind us, and on either hand, 
Are but a power. When we name a man, 
His hand, his foot, his head have feveral {trengths ; 
And being all but one felf inftant {trength, 
Why, all this many, Audley, is but one, 
And we can call it all but one man’s ftrength. 
He that hath far to go, tells it by miles ; 
1 “the hill doth dear his height”: perhaps “vear his height”, but 
alteration is not required. 
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If he fhould tell the fteps, it kills his heart. 
The drops are infinite that make a flood, 
And yet, thou know’ft, we call it but a rain. 
There is but one France, one King of France, 
That France has no more kings, and that fame king 
Hath but the puiffant legion of one king ; 
And we have one. Then, apprehend no odds, 
For one to one is fair equality. 
Linter @ HERALD. 

What tidings, meffenger ? Be plain and brief. 

Fler. The King of France, my fovereign lord and matter, 
Greeteth by me his foe, the Prince of Wales, 
If thou call? forth an hundred men of name, 
Of lords, knights, fquires and Enelith gentlemen, 
And with thyfelf and thofe kneel at his feet, 
He ftraight will fold his bloody colours up, 
And ranfom fhall redeem lives forfeited : 
If not, this day thall drink more Englifh blood, 
Than e’er was buried in our Britifh earth. 
What is the anfwer to his proffer’d mercy ? 

P. Edw. This heaven that covers France contains the 

mercy 

That draws from me fubmiffive orifons ; 
That fuch bafe breath fhould vanifh from my lips 
To urge the plea of mercy to a man, 
The Lord forbid.—Return, and tell thy king, 
My tongue is made of fteel, and it fhall beg 
My mercy on his coward burgonet : 

? “Tf thou call forth”: so the old text, but possibly we ought to 
read cud/ for “call”. The preceding line only requires “ greeteth” for 
greets; Capell printed “ Greets ¢#us”, etc. 
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Tell him, my colours are as red as his, 
My men as bold, our Englifh arms as ftrong. 
Return him my defiance in his face. 

Fler, 1 go. [fa2¢ HERALD. 

Enter a fecond WERALD. 

P. Edw. What news with thee ? 

Her. The Duke of Normandy, my lord and matter, 
Pitying thy youth is fo engirt with peril, 
By me hath fent a nimble-jointed jennet, 
As {wift as ever yet thou didft beftride, 
And therewithal he counfels thee to fly, 
Elfe death himfelf hath fworn that thou fhalt die. 

P. Edw. Back with the beaft unto the beaft that fent 

him, 
Tell him, I cannot fit a coward’s horfe: 
Bid him to-day beftride the jade himfelf, 
For I will ftain my horfe quite o’er with blood, 
And double gild my fpurs but I will catch him. 
So tell the carping boy, and get thee gone. 
| Bait HERALD. 
Enter a third HERALD. 

Her. Edward of Wales: Philip, the fecond fon 
To the moft mighty Chriftian King of France, 
Seeing thy body’s living date expired, 
All full of charity and chriftian love, 
Commends this book, full fraught with prayers, 
To thy fair hand; and for thy hour of life 
Entreats thee that thou meditate therein, 
And arm thy soul for her long journey towards. 
Thus have I done his bidding, and return. 
P. Edw. Herald of Philip, greet thy lord from me. 
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All good that he can fend I can receive ; 
But think’ft thou not, the unadvifed boy 
Hath wroneg’d himfelf in thus far tendering me ? 
Haply, he cannot pray without the book ; 
I think him no divine extemporal : 
Then, render back this common-place of prayer 
To do himfelf good in adverfity. 
Befides, he knows not my fin’s quality, 
And therefore knows no prayers for my avail. 
Ere night his prayer may be, to pray to God 
To put it in my heart to hear his prayer : 
So tell the courtly wanton, and begone. 
fler. I go. | Aait HERALD. 
P, Edw. How confident their ftrength and number 
makes them. 
Now, Audley, found thofe filver wings of thine, 
And let thofe milk-white meffengers of time 
Shew thy time’s learning in this dangerous time. 
Thyfelf art bruifd and bit with many broils,® 
And stratagems forepaft with iron pens 
Are texted in thine honourable face : 
Thou art a married man in this diftrefs, 
But danger woos me asa blufhing maid. 
Teach me an anf{wer to this perilous time. 
Aud. To die is all as common as to live : 
The one in choice the other holds in chafe : 
For from the inftant we begin to live 
We do purfue, and hunt the time to die. 
First bud we, then we blow, and after seed ; 
*“Druis’d and bit with many broils.” The old editions read 
buste and bit: Capell’s emendation was druis'd and bent. 
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Then prefently we fall ; and as a fhade 
Follows the body, fo we follow death. 

If, then, we hunt for death, why do we fear. it ? 
If we fear it, why do we follow it? 

If we do fear, with fear we do but aid 

The thing we fear to feize on us the fooner : 
If we fear not, then no refolved proffer 

Can overthrow the limit of our fate: 

For whether ripe or rotten, drop we fhall, 

As we do draw the lottery of our doom. 


P. Edw. Ah, good old man! a thoufand thoufand 


armours 
Thefe words of thine have buckled on my back. 
Ah! what an idiot thou haft made of life, 
To feek the thing it fears ; and how disgraced 
The imperial victory of murdering death, 
Since all the lives his conquering arrows ftrike 
Seek him, and he not them, to fhame his glory. 
I will not give a penny for a life, 
Nor half a halfpenny to fhun grim death ; 
Since for to live is but to seek to die, 
And dying: but beginning of new life. 
Let come the hour when he that rules it will, 
To live or die I hold indifferent. 


SCENE AV. 
The French Camp. 


[ Laveunt. 


Enter KING JOHN and PRINCE CHARLES. 
K. Fohn. A fudden darknefs hath defac’d the fky, 


The winds are crept into their caves for fear : 
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The leaves move not, the world is hufh’d and {ftill, 
The birds ceafe finging, and the wandering brooks 
Murmur no wonted greeting to their fhores. 
Silence attends fome wonder, and expecteth 
That heaven fhould pronounce fome prophefy. 
Where, or from whom proceeds this filence, Charles ? 

P. Cha. Our men with open mouths and ftaring eyes 
Look on each other, as they did attend 
Hach other’s words, and yet no creature speaks : 
A tongue-tied fear hath made a midnight hour, 
And fpeeches fleep through all the waking regions. 

K. Fohn, But now the pompous fun in all his pride 
Look’d through his golden coach upon the world, 
And on a fudden hath he hid himfelf, 
That now the under earth is as a grave, 
Dark, deadly, filent, and uncomfortable. 

| Croaking of ravens heard. 

Hark! what a deadly outcry do I hear? 

P. Cha, Here comes my brother Philip. 

K. Fohn. All difmayed. 

Einter PHILIP. 

What fearful words are thofe thy looks prefage ? 

Phi. A flight! a flight! 

K. Fohn. Coward, what flight ? Thou lyeft; there needs 

no flight. 

Phi. A flight ! 

K. Fohn. Awake thy craven powers, and tell on 
The fubftance of that very fear, indeed, 
Which is fo ghaftly printed in thy face. 
What is the matter ? 
Phi. A flight of ugly ravens 
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Do croak and hover o’er our foldiers’ heads, 
And keep in triangles and corner’d fquares 
Right as our forces are embatteled. 
With their approach there came this fudden fog 
Which now hath hid the airy floor of heaven, 
And made at noon a night unnatural 
Upon the quaking and difmayed world. 
In brief, our foldiers have let fall their arms, 
And ftand like metamorphof’d images, 
Bloodlefs and pale, one gazing on another. 
K. Fohn, Ay, now I call to mind the prophefy. 
But I muft give no entrance to a fear. 
Return, and hearten up thofe yielding fouls. 
Tell them, the ravens, feeing them in arms, 
So many fair again{t a famifh’d few, 
Come but to dine upon their handy-work, 
And prey upon the carrion that they kill: 
For when we fee a horfe laid down to die, 
Although not dead, the ravenous birds 
Sit watching the departure of his life: 
Even fo thefe ravens, for the carkafes 
Of thofe poor Englith that are mark’d to die, 
Hover about; and if they cry to us, 
Lis but for meat that we muft kill for them. 
Away ! and comfort up my foldiers, 
And found the trumpets, and at once difpatch 
This little bufinefs of a filly fraud. eee LL 
| Noise wethin. 
finter a FRENCH CAPTAIN, with SALISBURY, a prisoner. 
fr. Cap. Behold, my liege, this knight and forty mo’, 
Of whom the better part are flain and fled, 
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With all endeavour fought to break our ranks, 
And make their way to the encompaff’d prince. 
Difpofe of him as pleafe your majefty. 
K. Fohn. Go, and the next bough, foldier, that thou feeft 
Difgrace it with his body prefently ; 
For I do hold a tree in France too good 
To be the gallows of an Englifh thief. 
Sal. My lord of Normandy, I have your pafs, 
And warrant for my fafety through this land. 
P. Cha. Villiers procur’d it for thee, did he not? 
Sal Tierdigk 
P. Cha, And it is current: thou thalt freeiyivar 
K. Fohn. Ay, freely to the gallows to be hanged, 
Without denial or impediment. 
Away with him! 
P. Cha. I hope your highnefs will not fo difgrace me, 
And dafh the virtue of my feal at arms. 
He hath my never broken name to fhew, 
Character’d with this princely hand of mine ; 
And rather let me leave to be a prince 
Than break the ftable verdict of a prince. 
I do befeech you, let him pafs in quiet. 
K. Fohn. Thou and thy word lie both in my command: 
What can’ft thou promife that I cannot break ? 
Which of thefe twain is greater infamy, 
To difobey thy father, or thyfelf ? 
Thy word, nor no man’s, may exceed his power ; 
Nor that fame man doth never break his word, 
That keeps it to the utmoft of his power. 
The breach of faith dwells in the foul’s confent, 
Which if thyfelf without confent do break, 
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Thou art not charged with the breach of faith. 
Go hang him, for thy licenfe lies in me, 
And my conftraint ftands the excufe for thee. 
P. Cha, What! am I not a foldier in my word? 
Then, arms adieu, and let them fight that lift. 
Shall I not give my girdle from my waift, 
But with a guardian I fhall be controlled 
To fay I may not give my things away ? 
Upon my foul, had Edward, Prince of Wales, 
Engag’d his word, writ down his noble hand, 
For all your knights to pafs his father’s land, 
The royal king, to grace his warlike fon, 
Would not alone fafe condu&t give to them, 
But with all bounty feafted them and theirs. 
K. Fohn. Dwell’ft thou on precedents ? Then be it so.— 
Say, Englifhman, of what degree thou art. 
Sal, An earlin England, though a prifoner here, 
And thofe that know me call me Salisbury. 
K. F¥ohn. Then Salisbury, fay, whither thou art bound ? 
Sal. To Calais, where my liege, King Edward, is. 
K. Fohn. To Calais, Salisbury ? Then to Calais pack, 
And bid the king prepare a noble grave 
To put his princely fon, Black Edward, in. 
And as thou travel’{t weftward from this place, 
Some two leagues hence there is a lofty hill 
Whofe top feems toplefs, for the embracing fky 
Doth hide his high head in her azure bofom; 
Upon whofe tall top when thy foot attains, 
Look back upon the humble vale below 
(Humble of late, but now made proud with arms), 
And thence behold the wretched Prince of Wales 
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Hoop’d with a band of iron round about. 

After which fight to Calais fpur amain, 

And fay the Prince was fmother’d, and not flain : 
And tell the king this is not all his ill, 

For I will greet him ere he thinks I will. 

Away, begone! The fmoke but of our fhot 


Will choke our foes, though bullets hit them not. 
[| Lxeunt omnes. 


SCENE VI. 
A Field of Battle. Alarums and fkirmtifhing. 
Enter PRINCE EDWARD and ARTOIS. 


Art. How fares your grace? Are you not fhot, my 
lord? 
P. Edw. No, dear Artois, but chok’d with duft and 
{moke, 
And ftept afide for breath and frefher air. 
Art. Breathe, then, and to’t again. The amazed French 
Are quite diftraét with gazing on the crows ; 
And were our quivers full of shafts again, 
Your grace fhould fee a glorious day of this. 
O, for more arrows, Lord! that is our want. 
P. Edw. Courage, Artois! a fig for feather’d fhafts, 
When feather’d fowls do bandy on our fide. 
What need we fight, and fweat, and keep a coil, 
When railing crows out-fcold our adverfaries ? 
Up, up Artois! the ground itfelf is armed 
With fire-containing* flint: command our bows 


‘ The preposition wz7¢i was inserted by Capell. 
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To hurl away their pretty colour’d yew, 

And to’t with ftones. Away, Artois, away ! 

My foul doth prophefy we win the day. [Axeunt. 
[Alarums and fkirmishing. 


Enter KING JOHN. 

K. ¥ohn. Our multitudes are in themfelves confounded, 
Difmayed and diftraught. Swift-ftarting fear 
Hath buzz’d a cold difmay through all our army, 
And every petty difadvantage prompts 
The fear-poffeffed abject foul to fly. 

Myfelf, whofe fpirit is fteel to their dull lead, 
(What with recalling of the prophefy, 

And that our native ftones from Englifh arms 
Rebel againft us) find myfelf attainted 

With ftrong furprife of weak and yielding fear. 


Enter PRINCE CHARLES. 
P. Cha. Fly, father, fly! The French do kill the French! 
Some that would ftand let drive at fome that fly : 
Our drums ftrike nothing but difcouragement, 
Our trumpets found difhonour and retire! 
The fpirit of fear that feareth nought but death, 
Cowardly works confufion on itfelf. 


Enter Prince PHILIP. 
P. Phi. Pluck out your eyes, and fee not this day’s 
fhame! 
An arm hath beat an army: one poor David 
Hath with a ftone foil’d twenty ftout Goliahs : 
Some twenty naked ftarvelings with fmall flints 
Have driven back a puiffant host of men, 
Array’d and fence’d in all accomplements. 
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K. Fohn. Mordieu! they quoit at us, and kill us up. 
No lefs than forty thoufand wicked elders 
Have forty lean flaves this day ftoned to death. 
P. Cha, O, that I were fome other countryman ! 
This day hath fet derifion on the French, 
And all the world will blurt and fcorn at us. 
K. Fohn. What, is there no hope left ? 
P. Pht. No hope but death to bury up our fhame. 
K. Fohn. Make up once more with me: the twentieth 
part 
Of thofe that live are men enough to quail 
The feeble handful on the adverfe part. 
P. Cha, Then, charge again: if heaven be not oppofed, 
We cannot lofe the day. 
K. Fohn. On! away! | Hxreunt. 


Alarums. Enter AUDLEY, wounded, and Two ESQUIRES, 
who rescued him. 


1 Lsg. How fares my lord ? 
Aud. K’en as a man may do, 
That dines at fuch a bloody feaft as this. 
2 Esq. I hope, my lord, that is no mortal fear, 
Aud. No matter if it be: the count is caft, 
And, in the worft, ends but a mortal man. 
Good friends, convey me to the princely Edward, 
That in the crimfon bravery of my blood, 
I may become him with faluting him: 
I'll fmile, and tell him that this open fear 
Doth end the harveft of this Audley’s war. [A xeunt. 


[Alarums, and a retreat founded. 
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SCENE VII. 
The English Camp. Flourish. 


Enter PRINCE EDWARD in triumph, with KING JOHN and 
PRINCE CHARLES, prifoners. Soldiers with enfigns, ete. 


P.£dw. Now John in France, and lately John of 
France, 

Thy bloody enfigns are my captive colours; 
And you, high vaunting Charles of Normandy, 
That once to-day fent me a horfe to fly 
Are now the fubjects of my clemency. 
Fie lords! is’t not a fhame that Englith boys, 
Whofe early days are yet not worth a beard, 
Should in the bofom of your kingdom thus, 
One again{t twenty, beat you up together ? 

K. Fohn. Thy fortune, not thy force, hath conquer’d us. 

P,. dw. An argument that heaven aids the right. 

inter ARTOIS, with PRINCE PHILIP. 
See, fee! Artois doth bring along with him 
The late good council-giver to my foul.— 
Welcome, Artois ; and welcome Philip, too : 
Who now of you or I have need to pray ? 
Now is the proverb verified in you, 
Too bright a morning breeds a lowering day. 
inter AUDLEY, and the two ESQUIRES. 

But fay what grim difcouragement comes here ? 
Alas! what thoufand armed men of France 
Have writ that note of death in Audley’s face ? 
Speak thou, that woo’ft death with thy carelefs fmile, 
And look’ft fo merrily upon thy grave, 
As if thou wert enamour’d on thy end, 
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What hungry fword hath fo bewreath’d thy face,° 
And lopp’d a true friend from my loving foul? 
Aud. O Prince! thy fweet bemoaning fpeech to me 
Is as a mournful knell to one dead-fick. 
P. Edw. Dear Audley, if my tongue ring out thy end, 
My arms fhall be thy grave. What may I do 
To win thy life, or to revenge thy death ? 
If thou wilt drink the blood of captive kings ; 
Or that it were reftorative, command 
A health of king’s blood, and I'll drink to thee. 
If honour may difpenfe for thee with death, 
The never-dying honour of this day 
Share wholly, Audley, to thyfelf, and live. 
Aud. Victorious Prince! that thou art fo, behold 
A Czfar’s fame in king’s captivity, 
If I could hold dim death but at a bay, 
Till I did fee my liege, thy royal father,® 
My foul fhould yield this caftle of my flefh, 
This mangled tribute, with all willingnefs 
To darknefs, confumation, duft and worms. 
P. Edw. Cheerly, bold man! thy foul is all too proud 
To yield her city for one little breach, 
Should be divorced from her earthly fpoufe 
By the foft temper of a Frenchman’s {word. 
Lo! to repair thy life, I give to thee 
Three thoufand marks a year in Englifh land. 


5 “so bewreath’d thy face” is ‘‘ dereaved thy face” in the two old 
copies; but Audley had not been bereft of his face, but it was 
bewreathed in blood. Possibly, the old word might stand. 

° The old copies have Joya/ for “royal”, and eight lines above heath 
for “health”, merely accidental misprints. 
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Aud. I take thy gift, to pay the debts I owe: 
Thefe two poor fquires redeem’d me from the French 
With lufty and dear hazard of their lives : 

What thou haft given to me, I give to them ; 
And, as thou lov’{t me, prince, lay thy confent 
To this bequeath in my laft teftament. 

P. Hdw. Renowned Audley, live, and have from me 
This gift twice doubled, to thefe {quires and thee : 
But live or die, what thou haft given away 
To thefe and theirs fhall lafting freedom ftay.— 
Come, gentlemen: Ill fee my friend beftowed 
Within an eafy litter: then, we'll march 
Proudly toward Calais with triumphant pace, 

Unto my royal father; and there bring 
The tribute of my wars, fair France’s king. 


[Axeunt omnes. AUDLEY ded out. 


AcT \V. 
The Englifh Camp near Calais. 
Enter KING EDWARD, with QUEEN PHILIPPA, 
followed by DERBY, officers and Soldiers. 
K. Edw. No more, queen Philippe: pacify yourfelf : 
Copland, except he can excufe his fault, 
Shall find difpleafure written in our looks.— 
And now unto this proud refifting town. 
Soldiers, affault! I will no longer ftay 


To be deluded by their falfe delays. 
Put all to fword, and make the f{poil your own. 


[Trumpets found a charge. 
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Enter fix CITIZENS of Calais in their shirts, bare-footed, 
with halters about their necks. 


Czt. Mercy, King Edward! mercy, gracious lord! 
K. Edw. Contemptuous villains! Call ye now for truce ? 
Mine ears are ftopp’d againft your bootlefs cries. 
Sound, drums! Draw threatening fwords! [Alarum. 
I Czz. Ah! noble Prince, 
Take pity on this town, and hear us, mighty king! 
We claim the promife that your highnefs made. 
The two days’ refpite is not yet expired, 
And we are come, with willingnefs, to bear 
What torturing death, or punifhment you pleafe, 
So that the trembling multitude be faved. 
Kk. Edw. My promife ? Well, I do confefs as much ; 
But I require the chiefeft citizens, 
And men of moft account, that fhould fubmit : 
You, peradventure, are but fervile grooms, 
Or fome felonious robbers on the fea, 
Whom, apprehended, law would execute, 
Albeit feverity lay dead in us. 
No, no; ye cannot overreach us thus. 
2 Czz. The fun, dread lord, that in the weftern fall 
Beholds us now low brought through mifery, 
Did in the orient purple of the morn 
Salute our coming forth, when we were known ; 
Or may our portion be with damned? fiends. 
K. Edw. If it be fo, then let our covenant ftand: 


7 “With damned /ezds”: Capell, unwarrantably, and without his 
usual notice, substituted /vzexds for “fiends” of both the old impres- 
sions of 1596 and 1599. 
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We take poffeffion of this town in peace: 
But for yourfelves, look you for no remorfe, 
But as imperial juftice hath decreed, 
Your bodies fhall be dragg’d about thefe walls, 
And after feel the ftroke of quartering fteel. 
This is your doom.—Go, foldiers, fee it done. 

Queen P. Ah! be more mild unto thefe yielding 

men. 

It is a glorious thing to ’ftablith peace, 
And kings approach the neareft unto God 
By giving life and fafety unto men. 
As thou intendeft to be King of France, 
So let her people live to call thee king ; 
For what the fword cuts down, or fire hath fpoiled, 
Is held in reputation none of ours. 

K. Edw. Although experience teach us this is true, 
That peaceful quietnefs brings moft delight 
When moft of all abufes are controlled, 
Yet in fo much it fhall be known, that we 
As well can mafter our affections, 
As conquer others by the dint of fword, 
Philippe prevail: we yield to thy requeft. 
Thefe men fhall live to boaft of clemency ; 
And, tyranny, ftrike terror to thyfelf. 

Cit. Long live your highnefs! happy be your reign! 

Kk. Edw. Go, get you hence: return unto the town, 
And if this kindnefs hath deferv’d your love, 
Learn then to reverence Edward as your king. 

[Axeunt CITIZENS, 

Now might we hear of our affairs abroad, 
We would, till gloomy winter were o’erfpent, 
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Difpofe our men in garrifon a while.— 
But who comes here? 


Enter COPLAND, with KING DAVID. 
Derb, Copland, my lord; and David King of Scots. 
kK. Hdw. Is this the proud prefumptuous fquire o’ the 
north, 
That would not yield his prifoner to my queen ? 
Cop. I am, my liege, a northern fquire, indeed ; 
But neither proud, nor infolent, I truft. 
Kk. £dw. What mov’d thee then to be fo obftinate, 
To contradict our royal queen’s defire ?8 
Cop. No wilful difobedience, mighty lord, 
But my defert, and public law of arms. 
I took the king myfelf in fingle fight, 
And, like a foldier, would be loth to lofe 
The leaft pre-eminence that I had won: 
And Copland, ftraight upon your highnefs’ charge, 
Is come to France, and with a lowly mind, 
Doth vail the bonnet of his victory. 
Receive, dread lord, the cuftom of my fraught, 
The wealthy tribute of my labouring hands, 
Which fhould long fince have been furrender’d up, 
Had but your gracious felf been there in place. 
Queen. But, Copland, thou didft fcorn the king’s com- 
mand, 
Negleéting our commiffion in his name. 
Cop. His name I reverence, but his perfon more: 
His name fhall keep me in allegiance ftill, 
But to his perfon I will bend my knee. 


® In both the old copies this speech is absurdly made part of 
Copland’s reply. 
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K. Edw. I pray thee, Philippe, let difpleafure pafs. 
This man doth pleafe me, and I like his words ; 
For what is he that will attempt high deeds, 
And lofe the glory that enfues the fame ? 
All rivers have recourfe unto the fea, 
And Copland’s faith relation to his king.— 


Kneel therefore down: now, rife King Edward’s knight ; 


And to maintain thy ftate I freely give 
Five hundred marks a year to thee and thine. 
fintery SALISBURY. 
Welcome, lord Salisbury ! What news from Bretagne? 
Sal. This, mighty king. The country we have won, 
And John de Montfort, regent of that place, 
Prefents your highnefs with this coronet, 
Protefting true allegiance to your grace. 
K. Edw. We thank thee for thy fervice, valiant earl: 
Challenge our favour, for we owe it thee. 
Sal, But now, my lord, as this is joyful news, 
So muft my voice be tragical again, 
And I mutt fing of doleful accidents. 


K. Edw. What! have our men the overthrow at Poitiers ? 


Or is my fon befet with too much odds? 
Sal. He was, my lord; and as my worthlefs felf, 

With forty other ferviceable knights, 

Under fafe conduct of the Dauphin’s feal, 

Did travel that way, finding him diftreffed, 

A troop of lances met us on the way, 

Surpris’d, and brought us prifoner to the king ; 

Who proud of this, and eager for revenge, 

Commanded ftraight to cut off all our heads: 

And furely had we died, but that the duke, 
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More full of honour than his angry fire, 
Procur’d our quick deliverance from thence: 
But ere we went, “Salute your king”, quoth he, 
“Bid him provide a funeral for his fon: 

“To day our {word thall cut his thread of life ; 
“And fooner than he thinks, we'll be with him, 
‘To quittance thofe difpleafures he hath done.” 
This faid, we pafs’d, not daring to reply: 

Our hearts were dead, our looks diffus’d and wan. 
Wandering, at laft we climb’d unto a hill, 
‘From whence, although our grief were much before, 
Yet now to fee the occafion with our eyes 

Did thrice fo much increafe our heavinefs ; 

For there, my lord, O! there we did defcry 
Down in a valley how both armies lay. 

The French had caft their trenches like a ring, 
And every barricado’s open front 

Was thick embofs’d with brazen ordinance : 

Here ftood a battle of ten thoufand horfe, 

There twice as many pikes in quadrant wife ; 
Here crofsbows armed, deadly wounding darts, 
And in the midft, like to a flender point 

Within the compafs of the horizon, 

As 'twere a rifing bubble in the fea, 

A hazel wand amidft a wood of pines, 

Or as a bear faft chain’d unto a ftake, 

Stood famous Edward, ftill expecting when 
Thofe dogs of France would faften on his fleth. 
Anon, the death-procuring knell begins : 

Off go the cannons, that with trembling noife 
Did {hake the very mountain where they ftood. 
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Then found the trumpets’ clangors in the air : 
The battles join; and when we could no more 
Difcern the difference twixt the friend and foe, 
(So intricate the dark confufion was) 

Away we turn’d our watery eyes, with fighs 
As black as powder fuming into fmoke. 

And thus, I fear, unhappy have I told 

The moft untimely tale of Edward’s fall. 

Queen. Ah me! Is this my welcome into France ? 
Is this the comfort that I looked to have, 
When I fhould meet with my beloved fon ? 
Sweet Ned, I would thy mother in the fea 
Had been prevented of this mortal grief. 

K. Edw. Content thee, Philippe: tis not tears will ferve 
To call him back, if he be taken hence. 
Comfort thyfelf, as I do, gentle queen, 

With hope of fharp, unheard of, dire revenge.— 
He bids me to provide his funeral, 

And fo I will; but all the peers of France 
Shall mourners be, and weep out bloody tears, 
Until their empty veins be dry and fere. 

The pillars of his hearfe fhall be his bones ; 
The mould that covers him their city’s afhes : 
His knell the groaning cries of dying men, 
And in the ftead of tapers on his tomb, 

An hundred lofty towers? fhall burning blaze, 
While we bewail our valiant fon’s deceafe. 


[Trumpets found wethan. 


® In the old copies and in Capell the text here is “An hundred f/ty 
towers”: “lofty”, misread #/¢y, must have been Shakespeare’s word. 
The mistake was easy ; and there was no reason why the king should 
here specify “an hundred fifty towers”. 
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Linter a HERALD. 
ffer. Rejoice, my lord! afcend the imperial throne! 
The mighty and redoubted Prince of Wales, 
Great fervitor to bloody Mars in arms, 
The Frenchman’s terror, and his country’s fame, 
Triumphant rideth like a Roman peer: 
And lowly at his ftirrop comes afoot 
King John of France, together with his fon, 
In captive bonds: whofe diadem he brings 
To crown thee with and to proclaim thee king. 
K. Zdw. Away with mourning! Philippe, wipe thine 
eyes, 
Sound trumpets! Welcome in Plantagenet ! 
[A grand flourish. 
Enter PRINCE EDWARD, AUDLEY, ARTOIS, axd Soldiers, 
with KING JOHN and PRINCE PHILIP, préfoners. 
As things long loft, when they are found again, 
So doth my fon rejoice his father’s heart, 
For whom even now my foul was much perplexed. 
[Lmbracing PRINCE EDWARD. 
Queen. Be this a token to exprefs my joy, 
For inward paffions will not let me fpeak. 
[| Kiffing the Prince. 
P. dw. My gracious father, here receive the gift, - 
This wreath of conqueft and reward of war, 
[Presenting the Crown of France. 
Got with as mickle peril of our lives 
As e’er was thing of price before this day: 
Inftall your highnefs in your proper right. 
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And herewithal I render to your hands 
Thefe prifoners, chief occafion of our ftrife. = 
K. Edw. So, John of France, I fee you keep your word: 
You promif’d to be fooner with ourfelf 
Than we did think for, and ’tis fo indeed. 
But had you done at firft as now you do, 
How many civil towns had ftood untouched, 
That now are turn’d to ragged heaps of ftones! 
How many people’s lives might you have faved, 
That are untimely funk into their graves! 
K. Fohn, Edward, recount not things irrevocable. 
Tell me what ranfom thou requir ft to have ? 
K. Edw. Thy ranfom, John, hereafter fhall be known ; 
But firft to England thou muft crofs the feas, 
To fee what entertainment it affords: 
Howe’'er it falls, it cannot be fo bad 
As ours hath been fince we arriv’d in France. 
K. Fohn. Accurfed man! Of this I was foretold, 
But did mifconftrue what the prophet told. 
P. Edw. Now, father, this petition Edward makes, 
‘To thee whofe grace hath been his ftrongeft fhield. 
[ Kneeling. 
That as thy pleafure chofe me for the man 
To be the inftrument to fhow thy power, 
So thou wilt grant, that many princes more, 
Bred and brought up within this little ifle, 
May {till be famous for like victories ! 
And for my part, the bloody {cars I bear, 
The weary nights that I have watch’d in field, 
The dangerous conflicts I have often had, 
The fearful menaces were proffer’d me, 
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The heat and cold, and what elfe might difpleafe, 
I wifh were now redoubled twenty fold, 
So that hereafter ages, when they read 
The painful traffic of my tender youth, 
Might thereby be inflam’d with fuch refolve, 
As not the territories of France alone, 
But likewife Spain, Turkey, and what countries elfe, 
That juftly would provoke fair England’s ire, 
Might at their prefence tremble and retire ! 
K. L£dw. Here, Englith lords, we do proclaim a reft, 
And interceafing of our painful arms. 
Sheath up your {words, refrefh your weary limbs, 
Perufe your fpoils ; and after we have breathed 
A day or two within this haven town, 
God willing, then for England we'll be fhipped ; 
Where, in a happy hour, I truft we hall 
Arrive, three kings, two princes, and a queen. 


FINIS. 


T. RICHARDS, PRINTER, 37, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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